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ecorate my kitchen? Wry not ? 


You work in it, dine in it, live in it. So make it gay, happy, livable. 


You can do it...and without pinching 














UT of any kind of kitchen can 

come a cheerful, chipper room 
like this one. The recipe is simple, and 
doesn’t call for the slightest bit of 
extravagance. 

A little planning to make the most 
of your present furnishings. A few deft 
touches of color. An inexpensive floor 
of modern design. And presto! 

Take the kitchen above, for example. 
It’s filled with all the homely, prac- 
tical things you'll find in any kitchen. 
Yet they've lost their wearisome, work- 
aday look. 

How? Glance again. The walls— 
bright with color. The stove, hidden 
by gay color. The cupboard, windows, 
chairs— more color. And the floor— 
neat, colorful Dutch tiles in Armstrong’s 
Arabesgq Linoleum. All spick-and-span. 
The pride and joy of any housewife. 


“But my kitchen has an old 
wood floor!’’ Exactly. That’s 
just the place to begin dress- 
ing up your kitchen with 
happy, cheerful colors. 

Cover the hard-to-clean 
boards with the same floor 
you see in the illustration if 
you like it—or with any of 
the other equally attractive 
designs now obtainable in 
Armstrong’s Arabesq Lino- 
leum. 

Such a new Armstrong 
Floor can be laid in less than a day. It 
lasts for years and years. It’s the easiest 
kind of floor to walk on—springy cork 


Armstrongs Linoleum 








A new Arabesq design No. 9011 





linoleum. And it cleans jiffy-quick. 
Your budget? The cost is so little 
that even “just married” budgets can 




















afford modern, up-to-date floors of 
Armstrong’s Arabesq Linoleum. See 
them at good department, furniture, 
and linoleum stores near you. Arm- 
strong’s Arabesq Linoleum is new this 
season. It’s the newest thing in low- 
priced floors of beauty. 


**How-to-do-it” book 


Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of our Bureau 
of Interior Decoration, has written a new 
book, “The Attractive Home—How to Plan 
Its Decoration.” Full color illustrations of 
kitchens, dining-rooms, living-rooms, suf 
porches, entrance halls and bedrooms make 
the text story fascinating, easy to copy. Fur- 
ther services of Mrs. Brown offered free 1n 
this book. Send 10c for a copy. (In Canada, 
20c.) Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 2657 Virginia Avenue, 
Lancaster, Per-nsylvania. 


PLAIN-INLAID-JASPE € for every floor in the house ) ARABESQ:-PRINTED 
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The new “Three Exghts ” design 


determines sink convenience in inches 


most modern sink. They are found only in the 
“Standard” under-the-window design. 


How high is the back of your sink? Too high to go 
under a deep window and still be “yard-stick high?” 
The 8-inch back of this new “Standattd” sink—lower 
by 4 inches—fits easily under a deep window. 


How deep is your sink compartment? Six inches? 
Why not have 2 more inches? Then your deepest 
pan will be below the rim of the sink. You can scour 
it briskly without water splashing on your dress. 


How deep is the front of your sink? This one is 8 
inches—2 inches more than usual. It adds greatly 
to the beauty of the whole sink. 


These “Three Eights” are the 


identifying dimensions of the 


tandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


This new sink cannot be roughened or discolored by 
fruit or vegetable acids, minerals in water or kitchen 
cleansers. Its enamel is Acid-Resisting—exclusively 
‘ptandard”. See the three styles and seven sizes at a 
“Standard” Showroom. Be sure to specify Acid-Re- 
sisting Enamel as many other models are also made in 
regular enamel. The trademark “Standard’AR, 
identifying Acid- Resisting Enamel, is impressed in 
every “Three Eights” sink. Send 
for interesting booklet. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


The swinging-spout faucet is hand- 
wrought in a graceful octagonal de- 
sign. Itis finished in Chromard, a metal 
that cannot tarnish or corrode. Casual 
care keeps its platinum-like beauty. 


The “THREE EIGHTS” SINK 


-inch deep 
sinkisroomier 
and prevents 
over-the-rim 
splashes. 


-inch low back 
fitssnugly 
under a deep 
window. 


-inch deep 
front gives the 
whole sinka 
new beauty. 
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“Yes, sir, that’s my orchestra; 


ét couldn't be more realistic.”’ 
—PAUL WHITEMAN 


Dance... 


to the music of 
America’s favorite 


orchestras 


a WuiTeMAN. Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vanians. George Olsen and His Music. 
Roger Wolfe Kahn. Coon-Sanders. Jean 
Goldkette. . . . Select your orchestra 
from these and other great Victor organi- 
zations. Choose your own program. Have 
all the encores you want. 

Through the new Orthophonic Victrola 


The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music for 
the home. It never disappoints. Model Four-three is $95, 


list price. Canadian price on request. 





ae 


and the new Orthophonic Victor Records, 
you can bring the best dance orchestras 
of America right into your living-room! 
Exactly as you would hear them in 
famous grills or in concert! Music no 
dance-loving feet can resist. 


cA world of entertainment 
on instant tap 


Whatever your taste or mood, the 
Orthophonic Victrola is ready to re- 
spond with music by the foremost 
artists. Music that can be heard in the 
home in no other way. For Victor 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 









tone is the tone of realism... 
reproduced by Victor’s exclusive 

Orthophonic principle. Vivid! 
Lifelike! As radically different as 
the modern motor-car in comparison to 
the ‘‘horseless carriage.”’ 

And the new Orthophonic Victor 
Records, recorded by microphone, have 
a character of tone that is pleasing beyond 
description. Rich. Round. Mellow. 





Ask your Victor dealer to demonstrate one of these 
instruments én your home, where you may judge for 
yourself its harmonious appearance as well as its 
musical reproduction. There are many beautiful 
models, from $95 to $300, list price. Silent electric 
motor ($35 extra) eliminates winding. The Awto- 
matic Orthophonic Victrola, which changes its 
own records, is $600, list price. 
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DIVISION OF LABOR 
IN THE HOME 


xx% BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER X23 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE GIGUERE 
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compliment peo- 

ple bestow on me 
when they come to me 
with their troubles: I al- 
ways try to advise them 
sanely and sensibly, and 
I have gotten some sat- 
isfying results. But I am 
appalled at the number 
of appeals that come 
from women with large 
families: they are over- 
worked; they want an 
“easier time” for their 
children than they had; 
they are assuming the 
duties and burdens of 
the entire household. I 
think there is always a 
way for every brave 
man and woman to solve 
their problems, and to 
work out their own sal- 
vation if they really 
spend their time at effi- 
cient, carefully thought- 
out work, and waste 
none of their days in 
self-pity. My mother, 
who had twelve children, 
used to say that when- 
ever she got to the piace 
where she felt she could 
not possibly endure any 
more, the Lord usually 
made a point of laying 
on her shoulders a 
heavier burden than she 


I CONSIDER it quite 
a 








eral hours in the after. 
noon and evening at 
whatever pleasure at. 
tracted us, 

You women with large 
families who are over. 
worked, reorganize your 
households, make out a 
working schedule and 
systematize your work. 
You cannot do your child 
a greater kindness than 
to teach it to help itself 
— if it is turned out into 
the world with no re- 
sourcefulness and no 
self-reliance, it may have 
a pretty difficult time. 

University and college 
towns offer opportunities 
for ambitious girls. There 
are always the homes of 
the professors where the 
wives are delighted to 
give girls board and 
room and time to go to 
school, in return for 
some one to stay with 
the babies evenings when 
they want to go out, and 
a little help with the 
housework. This puts a 
girl in cultured, refined 
surroundings; and there 
is no disgrace connected 
with honest labor. 

I do not believe much 
in waiting at home, in 
dreaming about the 














things you want and 





ever before had carried, 








just to show her that 
she could. 

It is inconceivable to 
me that anyone having 
six children to help her 
should need help from 
any other source. Why 
should lite be made easy 
for the children? It is 
dead wrong for a mother 
to overwork herself to 
the point of exhaustion, 
in order to save the children. Children 
should be taught how to work, whether 
they have to work or not when 
they are older. How can a girl supervise and manage a 
household, unless she knows how things should be done? 
It is impossible to direct servants unless you know how 
to work yourself. 

There should be a division of labor in the home, and 
then there would be no overworked mothers. Each child 
should be trained so that it can help its mother, and help 
itself; each child should have certain tasks to perform 
daily; each child should be taught independence, it 
should help itself and help its mother, rather than having 
to be waited upon by the mother. In this way, large 
families are a joy, not a burden. 

I was the youngest of our twelve, but from the time I 
could walk I had my little tasks every day. But it was 
not “work”—it was “helping mother.” My first job was 
to pick up clothespins, to gather the chips from the axes 
of the woodchoppers in the, barnyard, and to fill the 


Tuey SHoutp Have A Jos...: 


woodbox in the kitchen and the one by the living room 
fireplace. The other girls had their work—some cooked, 
some sewed, some washed dishes, some dusted, some 
skimmed and churned the milk, some washed and some 
ironed—; and after the same plan the boys helped 
Father with all the outdoor tasks. We lived on a farm, 
but’ we all had good food, good clothes, good educations, 
lessons in music and painting, and some of us went to 
college. We had the best there was at the time, because 
we never wasted a stroke of energy, a crumb of food, or 
a minute of time. We all had a little period of rest and 
relaxation after the midday meal—this my mother con- 
sidered essential to good health and good work. Life was 
not all a grind. Even with the tremendous amount of 
work on a farm in those days, when we had not the 
labor-saving machinery of today, we had time to dress in 
the afternoon, gather flowers for the house, and spend sev- 


Axo Do Tuerr Dancinc IN Tue EveNninc ~ 


would like to have and 
to do. Personally, | 
never got anything that 
way. There never was 
a washwoman or 4 
housewife in the town | 
lived in when I began 
my work who endured 
anything like the rigors 
that I knew afield in 
heat and cold, m 
swamps, among vicious 
animals and venomous snakes where | 
carried on my field work. 


Boys should not be allowed to grow | 


up in idleness; they are no better than their fathers— 
and the chances are that “father” has worked plenty. 
There is no more deplorable sight to me than to go toa 
“tea dance” at four o’clock ‘n the afternoon and see 
the number of young men that are there putting in thelr 
time. They should have a job that keeps them busy all 
day, and do their dancing in the evenings. And the girls 
might better "be doing some good among the hungry, 
crippled children of their city. I believe in all sorts 0 
decent pleasures and amusements, but I do think that 
the day is the time for work or healthful outdoor 
sports, and that evenings are the proper time for cards 
and dances. 

It is all folly, this idea that people have to sit around 
and wait for things to turn up. Get busy and do some 
thing worth while—there is always a way if you have 
ingenuity enough to find it. 
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QY **%00% PURE “IT FLOATS” 


| SINCE 1879 


1879 was a notable year in royal annals. This was 
the year the famous Liliputian Bazaar of Best and 
Company, New York City, began supplying regal 
wardrobes to young monarchs—and Ivory Soap 
began floating in imperial tubs and washing small 
kingly garments the country over. 


Because we were sure they'd know at the Lili- 
putian Bazaar everything about caring for the 
daintiest clothes in the world, we called on them. 
And after we had seen drawers filled with small 
flannel sacques, and boxes of fuzzy angora caps and 
glass cases showing fairy-like christening robes 
from France, we asked a cnestion. 


“Do you ever find customers who have had 
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Ivory—so safe for his skin, say doc- 
tors. Extra-safe for his wardrobe, 
says this famous children’s shop. 


trouble washing these?’’ we asked at the Lilipu- 
tian Bazaar. And our remark included all the 
adorable things we'd seen. 


“*Yes,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Just take these little 
silk-and-wool shirts as an example. One woman 
can wash them time and time again and keep them 
soft and unshrunken. While another woman will 
come in to us with one too stiff and shrunken to 
put on her baby. It’s all a matter of proper care."’ 


What is “‘safe care’’? According to the Lilipu- 
tian Bazaar, safe care includes lukewarm water, 
Ivory suds, no rubbing, and careful drying. 


Temperature is important, handling is impor- 
tant, drying is important—and soap is very, very 
important. For anything as delicate as baby’s gar- 
ments you need a soap safe enough for a baby’s 
. . Ivory Soap is safe without question. 


skin . 

















ESTABLISHED 1879 


| | [ SINCE 1879 } 


Ivory Flakes is pure Ivory Soap. So specialty 
shops and department stores over the country rec- 
ommend, without reservation, Ivory Soap or Ivory 
Flakes for all kinds of fine silks and wooiens. And 
the Queen-mother, who is also Lady-of-the-Bath 
and Keeper-of-the-Robes to His Majesty of the 
Nursery, finds in Ivory her natural choice. 


Free! Can it be washed? Will it shrink—will it 
fade? How can I whiten yellowed silk and wool— 
how cleanse sweaters, georgettes? The care of 
your wardrobe from underwear to frocks is dis- 
cussed in a little free book—Thistledown Treasures 
—their selection and care. Send a post card to Dept. 
14-1, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Tante Was TerriBLE WHEN ANGERED, Sue Sarp Horrip Tunes, Anp Stantey Was So Tirep AND Sorry 


Fave you met this woman? One whose triumphs are gained 


by treading on the trampled lives of those who trusted her? 


The FOX WOMAN 


xxx BY NALBRO BARTLEY 333 


the Hotel Lenox—old-fashioned despite 

its luxurious heat from a new hot-air 
furnace and its gas-equipped chandeliers—stole 
Millard Ames’ seven-year-old daughter, Stan- 
ley, Usually she dashed into the room to hide 
Ma corner and call upon her father to come 
and find her. Having been discovered, shc 
would pounce upon him, ruffling his dignified 
self with ruthless intimacy. 
_ Today, she tiptoed across the deep-piled carpet with 
its suffocating odor of anthracite to pause before the cage 
of Perk, her pet canary. “He is mine,” Stanley told her- 
self in self-justification. She pushed an ottoman under- 
neath the cage and climbed up on it. 

he top of Stanley’s bonnet was on a level with the 


[= their old-fashioned sitting room at 





floor of Perk’s cage. The same indefinable air of neglect 
was about Perk and his gilt-barred house that there was 
about Stanley’s picturesque little selfi—about the entire 


ILLUSTRATED BY C, D. WILLIAMS 


suite as a matter of fact. Only Millard Ames 
remained well-groomed—which was the way 
with a widower, so the gossips murmured. 
She peered up at Perk’s bright-eyed self 
chirping in apprehensive greeting and pausing 
to peck nervously at the ragged bit of apple 
thrust edgewise in the bars, Then she drew a 
determined sigh. 
“I always want what is mine,” she an- 
nounced in her sweet voice. As her hand rat- 
tled the cage latch, Perk scuttled into a corner. She broke 
open the fragile gate to reach about the sanded floor 
until her fingers clutched the fluff of feathers. Many 
thoughts passed through her busy brain. Foremost was a 
joy of possession, a triumphant thrill at his capture. “Nice 
Perk—just love ME,” she commanded as she caressed 








8 


him. “Nice Perk—sing for ME,” her hand gripping 
Perk’s body until the eyes closed and his head sagged 
over her thumb. “Nice Perk—gone to sleep,” her lips 
kissing the suffocated bird. 

She wondered if there would be a similar joy in pos- 
sessing greater things than Perk. This would be when 
she was grown up and wore chignons and waterfalls, 
danced the polka at midnight and ate as much ice cream 
as she desired and not as much as Tante Aydelotte 
persuaded her father was proper for her. She resented 
Tante Aydelotte. Tante was not hers. Nor did Tante 
have any claim upon Stanley’s handsome father whom 
she refused to share 
with anyone. She 


talked for woman’s rights and mentioned divorce without 
lowering her voice. Only Tante’s social background as 
Judge Aydelotte’s daughter assured her welcome in 
Dalefield’s inner circle. Tante’s friends defended her by 
saying that “Maggie Aydelotte had loved but two per- 
sons in her tife—Helen Stanley and the man Helen mar- 
ried, Millard Ames.” Since she had given Helen up to 
Millard Ames, and later, realized that Millard Ames had 
given himself up to his daughter, there was nothing for 
a nature like Miss Aydelotte’s but to become a mutual 
friend, the sort who did not flinch at any issue. When 
Ames was left widowed and with a newborn child, she 
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chairs, gas droplights with ruffled silk shades like ballet 
dancers’ costumes punctuated the long, high-ceilinged 
apartment. A dish of bonbons and another of fruit and 
nuts untidily centered a marble-topped table. A huge 
China clock—like blue whipped cream, Stanley described 
it—stood in idleness on a mantel over-weighted with 
Stanley’s dolls and games and her father’s field glasses 
and cigars. Her mother’s piano stood closed and dusty, 
scratches on its rosewood case. The alcove where Ames 
slept was an austere affair. The wardrobe door of Stan- 
ley’s nursery was ajar and there fluttered into the room 
the suggestion of many-hued frocks and pellisses, a set 

of fitch furs, the tip- 

pet torn and the 








would die rather than 
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endure a second 





mother. She was con- 
tent to hear about her 
lovely, dead mother 
who would have been 
so tender of her; this 
mother who watched 
over her from some 
heavenly lookout, per- 
sonified by a _ twin- 
kling star which her 
father pointed out 
from time to time. 
This was all very well, 
since it allowed Stan- 
ley a clear field for 
action. Sometimes she 
found herself wonder- 
ing how it would have 
been if this beautiful 
mother, for whom her 
father still grieved, 
had lived and Stan- 
ley had been but a 
unit in a family in- 
stead of an imperious 
little ruler. As nearly 
as Stanley could ex- 
press herself she was 
not consciously glad 
that this mother had 
died when she was 
born, but she felt one 
managed nicely with- 
out her. 

A number of overly 
affectionate ladies in 
creaking moiré and 
lace tabs would have 
essayed the réle of a 
successor . . . small 
wonder, Stanley 
thought. No one else 











string. There was a 








once’ elaborate toilet 
case with gold-backed 
brushes and_gold- 
topped bottles, a 
bookcase crowded 
with shabby volumes, 
The game table was a 
coniusion ot rem- 
nants ~f everything 
from parchesi to a set 
of soldiers—for there 
was something tom- 
boyish about Stanley 
despite her yellow 
curls. The entire 
place was an em- 
phatic statement that, 
Stanley rules here! 
Hands off, good 
ladies. 

Without warning 
the door opened to 
admit Tante. She 
wore a severe alpaca 
with regiments of 
shining little buttons. 
Her hat was a medio- 
cre affair, slipping off 
one ear just as Tante 
had hastily adjusted 
it after hearing the 
concert of Cam- 
panini’s golden voice. 
She felt that she 
ought to drop in at 
the hotel to see if 
Stanley was upstairs 
—of late there had 
been a tendency to 
parade in the lobby 
while waiting for her 
father’s return. Tante 
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wonderful as her — —— 
father—not even — so 

God! She enjoyed 

this secret opinion 


since she realized that 

it would have been 
considered as blasphemy. She 
strove to possess this father as 
she now possessed this gay- 
feathered chorister whom her 
father had bought a week ago 
and whom Tante had protested 
against letting loose in the 
room. 

“Stanley wants him to perch 
on her shoulder, take 
from between her lips,” her 
father had explained when 
Tante advocated Perk’s staying 
in his cage. 

“She is too small to know 
how to treat him,” Tante in- 
sisted. “If she harms him she will be 
heartbroken. You can talk to him in 
his cage quite as weil—” 

“Better let him alone, darling,” said her father per- 
suasively, catching her up in his arms. 

“But he is mine.” Stanley knew no compromise. 

“All yours,” he hastened to assure her. 

“And you are all mine,” she added as he had swung 
her into the air. 

Stanley merely bided her time. She intended holding 
Perk just as her father had held her. Tante seemed 


seeds 


nothing but a meddlesome, plain-faced woman with 
penetrating gray eyes and a flattish, shiny nose. Because 
she had been her mother’s best friend was no reason to 
intrude herself upon Stanley—honest, faithful Tante 
who was considered “advanced” in the year 1878, who 
actually had tea every afternoon as they did in England, 
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put aside personal grief and set 
about re-establishing him in a 
hotel suite, with a_ black 
mammy for Stanley and her- 
self—renamed Tante—as self- 
appointed overseer and _ sec- 
retary. 

As the black mammy had 
bowed to Stanley’s will after 
the fashion of Stanley’s father, 
Tante had come to realize that 
she must be content with 
crumbs—not those left by her 
dead friend but by her friend’s 
emotional little daughter. 

At six Stanley selected her 
own clothes; as she stood holding her 
dead pet on this winter afternoon she 
presented her customary pathetic ap- 
Her black satin dress with its red chenille 


pearance, 
fringe, her giddy little boots with shining copper toes, 
the silk stockings betraying streaks from ineffective 
laundering, the heavy gold locket and chain about her 
thin neck and bonnet of red velvet and tassels—all these 
bespoke the motherless child and the self-indulgent 
father. Rings flashed from the small, not too clean, fin- 


gers. She “smelled sweet” as she called it—an over- 
powering odor of lily-of-the-valley perfume—but there 
was room for improvement in the brushing of her yel- 
low hair. 

The sitting room presented a lavish, careless appear- 
ance corresponding to Stanley herself. Books and papers 
were strewn hit-and-miss, fancy pillows and worn easy 


triumphant culprit. 

“He is dead,” she 
said solemnly, her 
finger touching Perk’s 
limp head. “What 
in the world were you trying to do?” Tante asked her. 

“T only wanted to love him but not until: it hurt,” 
protested Stanley vehemently. She gazed curiously at 
Perk’s body. ‘It was mine,’ was her sole defense. 
“Father gave him to me; he said that Perk was mine. 
You put him into a cage. I wanted him close to me, 
close! If you hadn’t put him into a cage, I could have 
trained him,” with a stamp of her foot to emphasize 
the statement. “Father will buy me another when he 
sees how sad I am,” she added. “I want another Perk. 
A Perk with little black feathers in his wings—” 

Here Millard Ames arrived. Stanley had flung herself 
into his arms. She was sobbing, soft little sounds that 
did not interfere with her whispers, that she had loved 
poor little Perk to death and Tante was angry; Tante 
was terrible when angered, she said horrid things and 
Stanley was so tired and sorry. She had only meant to 
love what was her own—he understood? Might she stay 
down for dinner tonight because mammy had gone out? 
She would be as quiet as a mouse, she would sit beside 
him and nibble a stray nut or raisin if only he would 
let her stay down. She was so lonesome now that Perk 
was not there to chirp and sing . . . . Wasn’t there a 
bird heaven? 

Tante turned away in scornful defeat. Every atom of 
Tante’s honest being was stirred to wrath as she watched 
Ames’ head bend close to Stanley’s and his musical 
voice assure that he understood. Of course there was 4 
bird heaven—true, she had been naughty to disobey but 
he understood; she was always his precious little daughter. 

The next day Tante called at Ames’ law office to give 
an accounting of some bills she had for Stanley. 

“You are ruining your girl,” she said in abrupt warn 
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ing. “Just as surely as she has ruined you.” 

Ames frowned. ‘“Well—what is it now? Because she 
smothered a bird in her craving for its intimate af- 
fection—must I send her to Coventry?” At times Ames 
was impatient under Tante’s friendship. Instinctively he 
realized that she was right and that he was weak. 

“She is all I have,” was his defense. “And she grows 
more like her mother each day—” he walked to the 
nearest window. It was a dignified old room; it had 
een the office of his father and grandfather before him. 
Dalefield spoke of Millard Ames in an accepted, af- 
fectionate tone. Old families relied upon his counsel. 
That he was neither 
aggressive nor pro- 


being cruel to both of you. Why do you do it?” 

“The night her mother died,” said Ames suddenly, 
“they put the child in my arms for consolation. We had 
wanted a boy—he was to be Stanley. So when I held her 
that first time I dedicated my life to that child. Stanley is 
different from anyone else in the world, set apart—” 

“Be practical then, equip her for life,” urged Tante. 
Now that she was. in it she was out to finish her say. 
“Wouldn’t Helen grieve at her tantrums, her untidiness, 
her tyranny?” 

“No doubt, no doubt—but she'll be better equipped 
for life by love than by the discipline you would mete 
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piquant features were as clear-cut as those in a cameo. 
There were dimples in strategic and out-of-the-way places 
in her cheeks and chin and her hair was a soft halo 
bound with: velvet ribbons. When some one told her 
that she looked fifteen she wrote in her diary: “I have 
become a woman. My darling father does not realize 
this. I shall have him take me abroad. I do not be- 
lieve that I wish an American husband.” 

Against every one’s acvice, Ames took Stanley to 
France in the Spring. Unbeknown to his partners he sold 
securities in order to afford the trip. He had begun 
gambling in secret, regaining his former buoyancy when- 

ever he won and be- 
coming morose as 





luck deserted him. 





gressive was not to his 











He was no_ longer 





discredit. Moreover, 
he was heartbroken; E 
in those days this was 
an ample alibi for a 
man’s waning ambi- 
tion. To sum it up: 
he was Millard Ames, 
gentleman, first, last 
and for all time. 
There was no reason 
to exert himself in the 
commercial field. 
“Outwardly like 
Helen,” corrected 
Tante, the color flood- 
ing her square-jawed 
face. It was an effort 
to say this. It meant 
destroying the last 
vestige of hope of be- 
coming Ames’ wife. 
To be accepted by 
Ames one must wor- 
ship Ames’ daughier; 








well she knew the 
formula! 
“Explain,” wheel- 


ing about, a note of 
protest in his voice. 
“You will never 
forgive me! She’s a 
tiny fox-woman,” 
Tante diagnosed with- 
out flinching. “I’ve 
been reading fairy 
tales to her. One of 
them was the legend 
of a Japanese fox god 
—the fox god who 
changes himself into 
a beautiful woman 
and apparently comes 
to the rescue when- 














counted an eligible— 
but a character. 
They returned from 
Europe the month 
after Stanley was 
fifteen. In the in- 
terim Ames’ practice 
had become a myth 
and the Hote! Lenox 
a shabby affair. Tante 
Aydelotte had become 
an educator in her 
small way. From the 
Cleveland seminary 
she had come east to 
a Connecticut finish- 
ing school where her 
word was_ respected 
despite her  tirades 
against corsets and 
the shocking habit of 
smoking cigarettes! 
Two years abroad 
had made Ames an 
affable weakling with 
an absurd pride in his 
young daughter. At 
fifteen Stanley boasted 
of a proposal of mar- 
riage, a wealth of 
golden hair and the 
ability to execute 
fancy dances in a 
manner equal to that 
of a professional. She 
had become a spark- 
ling little cosmopoli- 
tan. She never ques- 
tioned her father’s 
income—“Papa was 
comfortable,’ was 











ever trouble threatens ic 





Stanley’s deep-rooted 
| conviction. 

















or a boon is asked 











She took efficient 











.... but really is 
searching for thrills! 
It’s the best simile 
I've come upon for 
Stanley. The fox wo- 
man has a clever heart but the good she does does not 
outweigh the evil she causes. She will bide her time to 
have her own way. She so dominates and manoeuvres 
the lives of those about her, yet herself remaining the 
Innocent, misunderstood individual, that she escapes de- 
houncements. Her aim is to have power—and to be 
amused .. . . I wonder why I’m fool enough to be quite 
0 honest. Fairy tales seldom have that effect! But as I 
read Stanley the story I could not help but think of her 
seven remarkable little years, the way you let her 
govern you to the loss of your business and your friends. 
I'm prepared to have you hate me. Stanley does be- 
cause she’s afraid I might usurp something of your 
allection. Now I never shall.” Tante was carried out of 
herself, her tall, spare figure pacing the law office and 
‘umning at either end as abruptly as Ames had done. 
Tloved your wife .... I’ve loved you,” she said with 
unexpected candor. “I wanted to love your child—but 
she’s a fox-woman. Even now she is planning for another 
Fetk—to love until it hurts.” 

“Ridiculous!” Ames interrupted indignantly. ‘To use 
your splendid brain for nothing better than to indite a 
motherless, sensitive child; to quote clap-trap legends 
‘0 substantiate your unfair suspicions—why, Tante,” 
‘oming over and taking her hands in his, “of course 
you loved Helen, you love me—and you love Stanley. 
The child adores you—oh, but she does.” 

‘She makes you think so,” Tante corrected, shaking 
her head vehemently. “I’ve told my one secret... . 
I love you, Millard. I’m not the sort men fall in love 
with—but I want you to forge ahead as Helen wanted 
you to do. You mustn’t stay on in a hotel with a little 
'yrant running wild among servants and gossips. You're 


“T Don’t Betieve I Coutp 
Stranp Any More Happiness” 


out. Do you realize that Stan- 
ley is terrorized lest I die and 
leave her? She loves me with 
an unearthly sort of devotion— 
at times it is almost a_bur- 
den, I'll admit. I believe that 
she was marked with desolation 
and terror; ske’s never been 
mothered—I’ve that to make 
up to her . . .” abruptly, he 
turned away. ; 

Tante rose and tied her cape. 
“T’m a well-meaning fool,” she 
announced to no one in par- 
ticular. 

The next time Tante came 
into Ames’ apartments she found a 
black-winged canary singing gaily, perch- 
ing first on the bookcase and next on 
Stanley’s outstretched finger, finally flying to land in the 
midst of Tante’s bonnet only to escape with a shrill 
disdainful chirp. 

“You see, Tante,” said Stanley. “My dear father did 
bring another Perk—and let him be ALL mine.” 


es Stanley was twelve Ames’ law practice had no- 
ticeably declined. A mental lethargy seemed to have 
settled over him. The black mammy was a thing of the 
past. Stanley had a day governess, a pale-faced, anemic 
person. Tante Aydelotte was “out West”—Cleveland, no 
less, visiting cousins and teaching part time in a young 
ladies’ seminary. 


Stanley had grown slender and oval-faced. Her 





care of her father, for 

there was a natural 

efficiency in all that 

she did. She read to 

him and mended for 
him, regulated his _ diet, 
saw that he took Spring tonics 
and went for daily walks, 
clinging to his arm. In the 
autumn of 1886, Stanley was 
fifteen and wearing a diamond 
to emphasize her maturity. 
Life seemed settled and serene 
and she was about to begin her 
quest for a husband when fate 
interrupted. 

Returning from a dancing 
class with a new admirer and 
the knowledge that she was 
without a rival as regarding the 
latest step, Stanley came into 

their hotel rooms humming under her 
breath. She must hint of her future 
plans to her father. As soon as they had 
dined, she should tell him something of what she had 
decided— 

As she lit the gas drop-light nearest the door, she saw 
her dog, Trooper, crouching beside a couch. He lifted 
his head and gave a long tell-tale howl as if to break the 
news before she came slowly across the room. On the 
couch was her father’s body. He must have been dead 
for several hours—a heart lesion, they diagnosed later. 

After the first dramatic grief, Stanley re-ordered her 
small world and was not unmindful that she looked well 
in black. - 

Out of the several disappointed ladies who could have 
married her father years ago, Tante alone stood by the 
fort in time of need. Tante saw to [Turn to page 55] 
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To a boy who wanted all things perfect came a girl 
who prized love above perfection. 


EVEN STEPHEN 
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only visible optic of the young man in the 

damaged flannels as he stepped down on 
the accelerator and the speedometer dial, 
under the tiny dash light, swung from thirty- 
five to forty—forty-five—fifty. Calories gen- 
erated of anger and disappointment mingled 
with the frost of resentment and of dignity 
sorely tried. And the lump which, extending from the 
corner of his lip upwards and downwards and, to an 
amazing degree, sideways, had already completely closed 
his left eye, expanded further as the moments passed. 
The silence which had endured between him and the 
little figure se comfortably curled up in the furthermost 
corner of the big seat during the first ten miles of their 
homeward journey was no less eloquent than mutual. 


[ was an odd light that blazed from the 


The sickle moon of a mid-June night helped out the big 
lights a little, and the road was straight and open, be- 
tween the honeysuckle banks. Fifty—fifty-five. 

“Does it hurt so very much?” 

His eyes were on the road and it was dark anyway so 
he could not see, but her voice told him the color of her 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. F. SCHABELITZ 


smile; Greuze and Rossetti and Leonardo, 
mingled in a subtle alchemy of innocence and 
guile and inscrutability. 
“No,” he said untruthfully, “it hurts hardly 
at all. So I’ve no right to bear him malice. 
And then, when we start thinking about the 
thing from your angle—what he spared you; 
I mean—I guess, as a combination, we really 
owe that hornet a vote of thanks.” 

“I’m glad,” she said, “awfully glad, Steve. I thought, 
from the way you were looking and driving and all, that 
it must be hurting rather awfully. Maybe, if you had 
been willing to let me put that perfectly lovely mud-ple 
on, it would have all gone away by now.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Why wouldn’t you, Steve?” 
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Her voice, if he had been able to hear, held something 
of wistfulness mingled in its laughter. She understood him 
so well, Steve, the perfect Steve of the thousand funny, 
almost unconscious stratagems. Steve who planned so 
gayly for his carefully careless effects and who achieved 
them so perfectly that almost he fooled himself. 

“Because a mud-pie seemed to me under the circum- 
stances vulgarity.” 

“Vulgarity? Oh Steve!” 

“A too lavishly extravagant manner of making me 
even more ridiculous,” he explained. 

“Oh no!” she said, “@h no, I could have held it on 
the nlace where the hornet poisoned your normally nice 
disposition—and maybe we could have cured that too.” 

“The venom of a hornet,” remarked Stephen Grey 
evenly to the lovely night through which they were 
rushing, “is, when compared to a certain other toxin 
with which my foolishness has brought me into contact, 
a soothing balsam—a kindly balm.” 

The concluding phrase of his scientific observations 
was lost in the swift, unmistakabl@ rush of a motorcycle 
as it pulled alongside. He brought the car carefully to a 
halt at the traffic officer’s gestured command and as 
carefully cut off the switch. Wearing the trim, khaki 
uniform of the Maryland State Police, that stern-faced 
if youthful individual parked his cycle in the headlights 
of the car. He examined the Washington license plate, 
made an entry of the number in his note book and 
stepped briskly back to the driver’s side of the machine. 

Stephen had lighted a cigarette. He sat now in the 
darkness, puffing it, and smiled. Of course the hornet’s 
work made rather a twisted effort of it. For he was 
thinking as he smiled— 
The day he had pianned, 
and this the concluding 
chapter . . « 

Smile, of course he’d 
smile, to make her think 
he found it diverting 
00s 0 6 « 

How hideously he’d 
botched it . . . . What 
a ghastly, clumsy fool... 

But the officer was 
speaking: “Kind of in a 
hurry, aren’t your A 
whole lot of a hurry?” 

It wasn’t exactly a 
question, more of an in- 
dictment, but Stephen 
answered. 

Te” be oh 
was hurrying.” 

“Tll say you were. 
Got your driving li- 
cense?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Oh, of course not, is 
it?” the officer said. 
“Kidding me, eh? Well, 
fella, you follow me. 
You was doin’ fifty and 
we'll just drop back to 
let you spill your funny 
stuff to the justice of the 
peace at Bladensburg. 
What’s your name?” 

“Stephen,” said Ste- 


phen. “Stephen Grey. 
What’s yours?” 

“MacPherson. Num- 
ber 724. Come on, let’s 
get going.” 


Stephen’s hand 
reached forward for the 
ignition switch and hesi- 
tated. He was still smil- 
ing in the darkness. 
Then he turned again to 
the officer. 

“Listen MacPherson,” 
he said, “I’ll follow you 
wherever you say. And 
I wasn’t trying to kid 
you. But I’ve got some- 
thing I want you to lis- 
ten to—just as a kind of 
favor to me. I’m not 
trying to put anything 
over—not wanting to 
whine out of whatever 
you think is coming to 
me. You’ve got a job tc 
do and you do it. That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Sure that’s right.” 

“Well,” said Stephen, “that’s the way it ought to be— 
tonight particularly. For I’ve got a little story I want to 
tell you. It won’t take long to tell you and it may inter- 


est you. And if, when you’ve heard the story—hard- 
boiled or not—you don’t break down and cry like a baby 
for the first time since you became a stern servant oi 
the just law of a sovereign state—I want you to send 
me to jail for thirty years. Here—have a cigarette.” 

The case which Stephen extended was thin and gold, 
his voice was of a markedly pleasant and compelling 
timbre. The truculence had vanished from the officer’s 
face long since. 

“Shoot the works,” he said. “I'll listen; but I warn 
you, it’s not going to do any good.” 

He struck the match, extended it, and as officer Mac- 
Pherson bent forward to his cupped hand the flare of the 
tiny flame fell full on Stephen’s face. The cigarette fell 
from MacPherson’s lips as his jaw dropped in blank 
amazement. 

“Great grief!” said MacPherson, staring into the 
darkness which had again enveloped the most extraordi- 
nary visage he had seen, “what’s happened to you?” 

“A hornet stung me,” Stephen answered without mirth. 
“A hornet of an accursedly intrusive and malevolent 
nature. But we’re getting ahead of the story. Have an- 
other cigarette; that one’s dirty. Better light it yourself 
this time and I'll turn the other way.” 

He handed the matches over and turned to the small, 
silent figure on his right. 

“Would you mind listening too?” he asked. “Maybe 
the story will make you laugh while MacPherson cries, 
and that would sort of balance things. 

She had been sitting very quietly, the girl beside him, 
since the coming of the policeman. Steve wasn’t sure 


whether she was amused or angry. But he knew—bless — 





her—she was neither frightened nor bored, and that 
helped. 
“Fine!” she pronounced. “Tell us a story—MacPher- 
son and me. And maybe I’ll laugh—if MacPherson cries.” 
The officer grinned, dubiously. “Let’s have the story,” 
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he said. “You know all this isn’t regular, Mr. Grey-—you 
know I’d ought to be getting you along back to Bladens- 
burg. Let’s have it.” 

“Well—once upon a time, it doesn’t in the least mat- 
ter when, there were two friends,” he began. “One of 
them was a man. And because I don’t want to seem a 
whole lot strict in my technique as a story teller I'll con- 
fide to you at the outset that he was extraordinarily like 
me. He was a bit short of six feet tall, a bit less than 
thirty years old and a bit luckier than any fellow has a 
right to be.” 

“And adventurous,” said the girl in the sports coat. 

“And adventurous,” agreed Steve. 

“And awfully sure of himself.” 

“Well,” said Steve, “yes and no. He had a fool way 
of going through life believing that if you wanted any- 
thing enough and didn’t forget how to laugh—you’d get 
it. He got what he wanted, more times than was good 
for him. But then, often he got it because he’d planned 
carefully and well. Not many people knew that—knew 
that he built the settings for his careless effects with a 
good deal of self-conscious adroitness.” 

He paused. 

“Oh”—the girl said. “Go on please. Tell us some more 
about the hero of the story. What was his name?” 

“We'll call him Steve,” he said, “for want of a better 
name. And the story hasn’t a hero. It’s the girl I’m to 
tell you about now—the girl who was Steve’s friend.” 

He thought that she moved a little further over into 
her corner of the big seat at that. He wondered whether 
it was all worth while and wished he could see her that 
he might know. He couldn’t though, so he piunged ahead. 

“It won’t be so easy 
to draw you her picture,” 
he said. “Stephen was 
about six feet tall and 
she fitted beside him, 
whether side by side, at 
a dance or in a car. She 
was about as tall as his 
heart, I guess. She had 
two dimples, a perma- 
nent one in her cheek 
and a shy one that came 
and went—just at the 
curve of her chin. And 
she had the joy of life 
of a little boy, and a 
funny, husky laugh that 
could either bless or tor- 
ture a fellow. We'll call 
our heroine Janet—just 
because it’s her name.” 

“These two—Janet 
and Steve—were friends 
of pretty long standing, 
MacPherson. They had 
found themselves laugh- 
ing or frowning at the 
same things an amazing 
number of times. On 
only two subjects, so far 
as they both knew, was 
there an irrevocable dif- 
ference of opinion be- 
tween them. The first of 
these was as to the mer- 
its or demerits of goose- 
neck putters. And the 
second had to do with 
marriage. 

“She adhered firmly 
to the belief that twenty- 
two was much too young 
for a girl to think of 
marrying. And Stephen, 
possibly because he 
wasn’t capable of a truly 
dispassionate opinion on 
the subject—although he 
would never have admit- 
ted that—disagreed with 
a whole lot of emphasis. 
But he’d never told her 


so. 

“Maybe he thought 
she’d guess,” said a 
voice like the honey- 
suckle perfumed air. 

“T don’t think so,” 
said Steve. “I think for 
the first time in his life 
he was afraid. But you 
mustn’t interrupt,” he concluded. 

“T won't,” she promised. 

“You see, MacPherson, they had formed a firm, the 
two of them, which went under the name of Janet and 
Stephen, awfully limited. Their [Turn to page 68" 
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DIPLOMAS tor SALE 


x2 BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 3X 


N the last day of 

the academic 

year, all over our 
country, in colleges and 
high schools, orators are 
explaining to young 
people solemnly that the 
day which ends their 
schooling is called “Com- 
mencement Day” be- 
cause it is the day on 
which they stop being 
educated and commence 
real life. And the young 
people before them, 
deadly weary of their 
schooling, nod their 
heads in heart-felt agree- 
ment with this water- 
tight’ partition between 
education and real life. 
First one and then the 
other, with no mixing! 
That’s what they have been taught, and 
that is the principle on which most of 
them act. 

One of the new reproaches we are 
flinging at our colleges and universities 
is that they seem (if the pudding is at 
all proved by the eating) to knock on 
the head all intellectual curiosity, so that 
Commencement Day is hailed with a 
whoop of joy as the date on which the process of learn- 
ing can come to a dead and eternal halt. Our college 
graduates, we begin to complain, use their diplomas as 
weapons with which to defend themselves against the 
assaults of more education. 

And yet, side by side with our American regimented 
lock-step school-and-college system, there are many 
proofs that a very great number of our citizens do not 
think their education is complete on their twenty-first 
birthday. A large number of plain people, protected by 
genuine ignorance from complacency, have felt the need 
to get more knowledge, even though they are grown-ups. 
In various ways, some good, some bad, all of them new, 
this country is stirring itself to supply this genuine de- 


Are rogues and charlatans masquerading as scholars 
and professors? » x Has the current vogue for “sell- 
ing’ spread even to the sacred cloister of Education? 
xnxrxr In this article, the first of a series, the author 
exposes a nation-wide scheme to fleece adult America in 


its all-embracing search for culture. 





mand for more learning. The movement towards educa- 
tion for grown-ups is so new that most of us scarcely 
know it is here. It will certainly pay us to turn our 
heads and look at what is going on in this field, for things 
are moving faster than we realize, and piling themselves 
up to totals which are wholly unsuspected by most of us. 

It has always been one of the natural amusements of 
people with a little leisure for speculation to try to 
guess what would happen to human beings and how they 
would act if they were totally freed from any pressure 
either trom law or public opinion. The never-ending and 
always profitable stories of castaways on desert islands 
testify to the interest this guessing game has for all of 
us, although we know well enough that each story repre- 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAVID ROBINSON 


sents only somebody 
else’s guess, and not in 
the least any real infor- 
mation about the mat- 
ter. The desert island 
has always seemed to 
us the only background 
possible for this total 
absence both of law and 
public opinion, hasn't 
it? Wherever else in the 
world or in history there 
might be specimens of 
human activity com- 
pletely free from those 
two traditional barriers, 
it is not, we have been 
sure of it, in our com- 
plicated twentieth cen- 
tury American Union. 
Well, there is such a 
corner, right in our 
midst, a rather big one 
at that, in which the tidy little sum of 
seventy million dollars changes hands 
every year of our national life. There is 
a twilight, nay, a midnight zone in our 
country into which you can.step without 
stirring from your chair and become, as 
if you had put on the cap o’ darkress, 
instantly invisibie to all our traditional 
prying reformers and legislators. Safe 
within this realm-of-another-dimension, you can fleece 
your fellow-man to the very limit of your imagination 
without fear of interference from the unimaginative law: 
you can lie with impunity . . . lie beyond the wildest 
flights of Munchausen; you can take money on false 
pretenses (up into the hundreds, thousands if you are 
smart enough); you can fool the dollars out of the 
pockets of the ignorant as no con-game man ever 
dreamed of doing; you can outrage every principle of 
integrity and honor . . . and still be quite comfortably 
certain when you see a policeman enter your street that 
he will only nod respectfully to you and pass on to give 
his austere attention to a little boy who has been ac- 
cused of breaking a window-pane. 
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Or if you are the other kind of man (such exist who 
to their honor and the credit of the human race resist the 
temptations of this midnight zone of dangerous impu- 
nity), you can conduct an excellently upright business, 
giving full value for every dollar received, and rendering 
a real public service, and neither the law nor general 
public opinion knows enough about the matter to dis- 
tinguish you from the dirty crook who is stealing money 
from widows and children (and everybody else quite 
impartially) just around the corner from your honest 
and well-run office. 

Let me tell you in detail some of the feats possible 
to you in that free, unobserved world. You can (and I 
know you can, because plenty of other folks are doing 
it this minute)—you can say that you and your wife and 
the hired man are a college, and advertise that you will 
give college degrees to anybody who will take a course 
with you. Your “course” consists of typewritten pam- 
phlets, copied and slightly altered from a couple of books 
for which you paid two dollars apiece. You charge 
seventy-five dollars to your “students” for the privilege 
of receiving these pamphlets through the mail once a 
week, till all have been sent. And then you confer on him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, or any other title 
which has taken his fancy or yours. 

Nor do you need to conduct this profitable business 
with any hampering caution about publicity. Publicity 
can’t hurt you. (But you won’t get any of it, at that). 
You are all right legally, «» if by a great exception your 
state is one of the very few that puts annoying restric- 
tions on individual liberty in this matter, you have only 
to move across the line into the next one. You have done 
all the Law requires of you when you have filed with the 
County Clerk or with the required state official your 
intentions of becoming a coliege. Thirty-eight states have 
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no legal requirements whatever about the course of 
study. Forty-three of our states have no requirements 
whatever about the teaching force, either as to members 
or qualifications. 

You don’t believe a word of this, do you? Well, I 
don’t blame you. Who would? It has made me dizzy even 
to set down these statements, although every one of 
them is not only true in theory, but in copious ard actual 
fact. 

Ever since, about twenty-five or thirty years ago, a 
rich pay-dirt was struck by a couple of pioneers in the 
field of selling lessons, an ever-increasing horde of ignor- 
ant bandits have been pouring into a field of human 
activity which all these centuries has lived, safe as in a 
dream, quite unnoted by gold-seekers. The two pioneers 
were two excellent, upright, well-organized, and efficient 
attempts to supply a need of the modern American pub- 
lic for the education of grown-ups who had no time to go 
to school. One of these has developed along the lines of 
plain, honest, vocational correspondence schools, whose 
only fault in the matter has been to prove that there is 
money....real money!....in correspondence schools. It 
has been copied by a number of other excellent, self- 
respecting institutions, as well as caricatured by sharpers. 
The other pioneer, even more dignified and worthy, tried 
to meet quite another need, the craving for more culture 
among people too old to go to school, and has developed 
into all the myriad-branching departments of the Uni- 
versity Extension movement, the responsibility of which 
for the present era of frightfulness consists in the fact 
that it proved the existence of unsuspected hordes of 
Americans who are willing to pay money for the sake of 
a chance to learn something. 

This was news as electrifying as it was wholly un- 
expected to the professional adventurers of the country, 
and almost as important to them as the news of the dis- 
covery of gold in California could have been for their 
fathers and grandfathers. They passed it along from one 
to the other with their surprising capacity to know what’s 
what in the world of easy money. It has had plenty of 


time to reach an army 
of those commercially 
interested, but has not 
yet had time to seep 
through to such substan- 
tial citizens as you and 
I are. 

One can imagine how 
all the members of the 
fringe of seciety that 
lives on its wits must 
have received the news 
as it first began to fly 
about among them— 
probably with an ecstasy 
tempered by a wary in- 
credulity of what seemed 
quite too good to be 
true. For nothing could 
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the firm after he’s 
learned his way ‘round. 
They’re going to start 
an Electrical Engineer- 
ing School for him to 
run, they think. They 
charge ninety-five - dol- 
lars for the course of les- 
sons. Got ’em out of law 
books in the public li- 
brary, sort of written 
down in words of one 
syllable by a busted-up 
old lawyer (smart 
though) who can’t prac- 
tise because he’s always 
soused to the gills. They 
paid him five hundred 
down and he thought he 


seem less credible than was made.” 

the simple, literal truth “How much do they 

of this new gold-field. “My Cousin’s Fatuer-In-Law..... pay the professors that 
“My cousin’s father- Has Surety Struck It Ricn” ote correct the lessons? That 

in-law, down in Pen- must cut into the profits.” 


umbria, Kentucky, has 

surely struck it rich,” one may imagine one ne’er- 
do-well saying to another. ‘“He’s got a ‘School of 
Memory.’ Got his front porch screened in for a com- 
fortable place to live in and never moves off’n it. 
Just puts his ads in the papers about a course of lessons 
that'll fix up your memory so you can say off all the 
names in a telephone directory after one look at the 
book, or something like that. And he'll send you the 
course, twelve lessons, for thirty dollars the course, 
and correct your papers.” 

“Aw, go on,” we can imagine 
the justly indignant answer of the 
other. “Quit your stringing. How 
many suckers can you catch with 
that bait?” 

“Five thousand a year.” 

“At thirty dollars per?” 

“At thirty dollars per paid in 
advance. And only costs him a 
little bill of printing, and once in 
a while, when he gets snowed 
under with addressing the enve- 
lopes, a few days of cheap help 
to get caught up.” 

“But for the love of Mike, who 
corrects the lessons of the five 
thousand students?” 

“He does,” with a laugh. 

“Yes he does!” with another 


” 


te laugh. “I get you. But—” with 


another wave of- incredulity, 
“Can’t he get pinched for it?” 
“No more than a _ minister 
preaching a sermon. Safe as a baby in its mother’s arms.” 

How long do you think it would take people in search 
of easy money to throw up jobs as dishwashers and hie 
themselves to the flowery fields of selling education, once 
such news had been washed up to them by the day’s 
tides? 

Or transpose into a slightly higher social scale (quite 
out of the ne’er-do-well class) the same sort of strange, 
instinctively organized transmission of vital news, like 
the tom-tom telegraph of the jungle. Take a couple of 
struggling, young, traveling sales- 
men of high-school training, 
perched before a lunch counter, 
complaining of the difficulty of 
getting their toes into the crack 
of the wall of success (by this they 
mean more pay). 

“T heard a pretty good thing 
the other day, that’s kind of 
stuck in my head. Did you ever 
know anybody that ran 
a law school?” 

“Nope, never knew a 
lawyer in my life.” 

“T didn’t say a lawyer. 
I said somebody that 
ran a law school. I know 
a fellow that’s just got 
taken on as salesman in 
a law school and he’s 
getting big money too.” 

“A salesman in a law 
school? What’s he sell?” 


“Oh, he sells the 
course, same’s you'd sell . 
garters, and enough ‘“ 





sight more in it. It’s his eee, 
brother that’s running it on 
and got it up, and he be 


expects to get taken into 


In 1896 Few PEopie..... KNEw 
AnytHinc Asout ELectrRICITy 


“Not so’s you'd notice 
it. They only keep two people to look out for the les- 
sons of a thousand students, and those two aren’t pro- 
fessors. Just ordinary cheap clerks that mail out ready- 
made answers a week after they’ve sent the questions. 
Of course, they have to have lots more salesmen than 
that, and they pay them real money too.” 

“Twenty salesmen and two clerks to correct papers? 
And there are poor fish that’ll shell out ninety-five 
dollars for those lessons?” 

“A cool thousand poor fish, and more coming every 

ear.” 
. “But” (we can imagine the reverent awe with which 
the young voice is freighted) “that means ninety-five 
thousand dollars a year!” 

“You said it, and nothing to pay out of it but the 
rent of one room, a printing bill, and some help. All the 
rest velvet and no risk, and a fair divvy between the 
sales organization and the owner. How about it?” 

How long do you think it would take enterprising 
young men of superior intelligence, such as these, to 
drop the tiresome effort to sell furniture polish and 
breakfast cereals and form an energetic, new “Medical 
Institute” which will confer the degree of Bachelor (or 
Doctor, if you prefer it) of Microbiology? 

My guess about the correspondence school situation is 
that the limit of the outrageous period is close at hand, 
and that the strong and honorable members of that new 
and very useful profession must be about to rise up and 
defend themselves (since the law, always lumberingly 
behind the facts, does not as yet take cognizance of the 
doings of the educational bandits in their midst). The 
nightmare-like quality of incredibility of the present 
situation probably comes from the fact that the whoie 
business has sprung up so rapidly, is something so wholly 
new and unexpected in a civilized country that most 
people don’t dream of its existence. ‘ 

I certainly did not. Did you? Did you have any no- 
tion that seventy million dollars are paid out every year 
by American citizens to get a chance to learn something 
from printed lessons through the mails? Do you, now 
that you do know that, realize what seventy million 
dollars means in comparison with the money spent on 
our public school training? It is as much as the combined 
school budget of fourteen of our 
states added together. 

Seventy million dollars in- 
come a year, paid out of the 
pockets of wage-earning Ameri- 
cans who would like to learn 
something! Who gets it? During 
the year 1923 one of the larger 
correspondence schools signed a 
sworn statement that three-quar- 
ters of one cent out of 
every dollar they took 
in, went to pay for the 
instruction given. The 
rest went to high-priced 
salesmen and to the pro- 
moters. You are not sur- 
prised that there are a 
goodly supply of new 
millionaires who have 
sprung up during the 
' short time since the 

paying correspondence 
school was invented. 

It was in 1891, thirty- 
five years ago, that the 
first commercial corres- 
pondence school opened. 

That school vpened with 
% one hundred and fifteen 
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students. There are now about two million students en- 
rolled every year in correspondence schools. Do you 
know how many two million students are? It is hard to 
think in such numbers. Well, it is four times the number 
of all the students enrolled in all the colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional schools in the United States. 

When two million grown people in this country are 
looking for something they need, paying their money for 
the chance to find it, isn’t it about time that some effort 
should be made to protect them from sharpers and to 
give aid and encouragement to the far-sighted, original- 
minded educaters in the new field who have sprung up to 
try to meet the new need honestly and efficiently? 

But why, we ask ourselves confusedly, why, all of a 
sudden, this great stampede among grown-up people to 
learn something more than they learned in school? 
What’s the point? Isn’t it perhaps one of those short- 
lived, intense American fads? 

To answer this last question with a quite realistic 
materialism, no fad ever ran into the millions like this; 
and “this” is not half nor a quarter of what has been 
going on under our noses. 

To answer the question of “What’s the point?”, there 
are so many points, one 
doesn’t know which one 


night schools) there was no helping hand outstretched 
to him save the advertisement of a correspondence 
course of machinery. It saved the day for him and for 
the cause of American industrial efficiency. 

Nor are machine-shops, factories, and spinning mills 
the only places in America which, in the last thirty or 
forty years, have suddenly grown complicated, hard to 
understand and to manage beyond anything dreamed of 
in earlier times. In any and every business enterprise, 
from a department store to a grocery store, from a 
wholesale millinery establishment to a mail-order house, 
the margin of profit is narrower, the competition hotter, 
the situation harder to grasp, and the need for trained 
business minds immeasurably greater. Everybody in it 
must be more efficient and waste less time than formerly, 
or everybody in it will shortly be looking for another job. 

It is actually within the last ten years (so rushing are 
the changes taking place in this department of human 
activities) that the American business world has sharply 
felt the need of training its workers; and like magic, 
organized correspondence schools of commerce and ad- 
ministration have sprung up, good, bad, and indifferent. 

Until very recently nothing has been recognized in its 
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play a saxophone in a few pleasant lessons without inter- 
fering with evenings at the movies and attendance on 
dances . . . why, so much the worse for him. Anybody 
so thoroughly an idiot as that is fair game for whosoever 
can get to him first. 

Such an unspoken inference used to rule all the com- 
mercial world, without. question. Commercial public 
opinion interfered with no sort of advertising that kept 
within the limits of verbal decency. Merchants who 
wanted to advertise that they were selling pure silk stock- 
ings at the price of cheap, cotton ones, were free to catch 
what suckers were catchable. But commercial intel- 
ligence has been sharpening and deepening itself by ex- 
perience. The very foundation and base of commercial 
prosperity is seen to be a certain living and sensitive 
(and for business men, sacred and to-be-cherished) thing 
known as “the confidence of the public.” Buccaneers 
whose advertisements fly the black flag of piracy are 
seen to strike not only at their own victims but at other 
reputable men in the same line of business. It is no 
longer held as an unconscious basic axiom that anybody 
is a natural born idiot and hence not worth bothering 
with, if he doesn’t know instinctively that you can’t buy 
real silk stockings for the 
price of poor cotton 











to pick out first. To be- 
gin with, there is the 
transformation in indus- 
try in the last thirty 
years. In 1896 few peo- 
ple, save a limited num- 
ber of theoretical ex- 
perts, knew anything 
about electricity. Nor 
had anyone at that time 
ever heard the word 
“garage” because there 
was no such thing. How 
many garages are now 
far-flung and thick-sown 
over our country, do 
you suppose? I think I 
can guarantee a little 
reeling on the part of 
your imagination at the 
very idea of trying to 
number them. And 
every one of them to 
succeed must have at 
least one man (and a 
working man, remember, 
who has no qualms about 
dirty hands and broken 
finger nails) who knows 
more about electricity 
than anybody did thirty 
years ago, except pro- 
fessors of science. Who 
taught them, all those 
men in overalls who 
understand the electrical 
systems of our automo- 
biles? They taught 
themselves with what 
help they could snatch 
out of the scrambled 
mass of instruction has- 
tily thrown together by 
various agencies which 
saw their need and were 
quick-witted enough to 
try to meet it. Among 
those agencies were the 
night school, and what 
is known as “vocational 














ones, or that you can’t 
become cultured and in- 
formed by reading 
somebody’s else course 
of twelve lessons at 
seventy-five dollars, or 
learn civil engineering 
without giving any time 
or effort to it. It is now 
recognized that the in- 
ability to detect on sight 
the gorgeously colored 
fraud of such statements 
is not necessarily a proof 
of innate idiocy, but may 
be only a lack of in- 
formation and training; 








and hence that such 
“suckers” are not ipso 
facto beneath attention, 
but may have real abil- 
ity ... and heaven knows 
that our modern world 
needs all the ability it 
can locate. None can be 
spared if the ship is to be 
kept on her course, and 


the acute commercial 
brain is waking up to 
this fact. We have 


learned that it pays to 
keep an expensive force 
of policemen and detec- 
tives to try (among 
other things) to protect 
green country boys from 
plausible strangers who 
wish to sell them gold 
bricks for a_ nickel 
apiece. There is of 
course no reason why 
those plausible strangers 
should be allowed to ad- 
vertise with impunity 
educational gold bricks. 

Up-to-date business, 
in other lines, has now 
as a principle not to go 
beyond (or not very far 
beyond) the line of 



































education,” neither of David Ravingen on strict literal truthfulness. 
them holding a candle Decent, self-respecting, 
to the correspondence and respected depart- 
school for importance Tue Desert Istanp Has Atways SEEMED To Us Tue ONty Backcrounp ment stores try not to 


and usefulness. 

Again, in every Ameri- 
can factory, printing es- 
tablishment, cotton or 
woolen mill, tool shop— 
the list is unending—in 
the piace of machinery 
the management of which 
was learned by the good, old, humane, mediaeval 
method of growing up with them, new and mon- 
strously more complicated machinery has been 
constantly installed. Who was there in America, covered 
with schools for children as it was, who would and could 
teach a middie-aged workman how to keep up with these 
racing changes so that he could advance in his trade? 
And teach him without his losing a day of the work 
which meant bread and butter for his family? He looked 
around him for’help in that startling new crisis, and 
(unless he lived in a very large city, rich enough to run 
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code which would prevent any man from advertising that 
his course of lessons will teach anybody (no mention 
made of previous training or natural ability) a technical 
vocation like mechanical engineering “in a few pleasant 
lessons that will in no way detract from your present 
mode of life.”” The unspoken feeling has been that if any- 
body is imbecile enough to believe that he can learn 
mechanical engineering or oratory or “culture” or how to 


claim more than what is 
approximately _reason- 
able for their commodi- 
ties (within the well 
recognized limits of cer- 
tain conventional and 
rhetorical symbols). Of 
course, such phrases as 
“absolutely the greatest value our buyers have 
ever seen” are used, but as harmlessly as the “so 
glad to see you” of social life, which deceives 
nobody. 

A certain standard of realistic ethics, not imposed 
from without but growing up from within, with the 
growth of real understanding, is putting in order, after 
a rough-and-ready, practical manner, the affairs of many 
departments of American business. It is a pretty sure 
bet that the shamelessness of the rotten members of the 
new profession of correspondence [Turn to page 116) 
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eA lover keeps a last sweet tryst in callous, jazz-mad Parts. 
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‘LET'S 


T was five in the afternoon when John 
Champion, coming into the Ritz out of 

_ the hot, white spaces of the Place 
Vendéme, encountered his grandson, 
George, emerging from the bar. The old 
man fancied that the boy moved unsteadily, 
but it may have been only his imagination, 
lor he was worried about the boy. As he 
Watched him making his way through the 
ttowded hall, he thought, “Perhaps I am an old fuss cat 
‘. Times have changed!” 
abut he called to George as he passed and said gently, 
You don’t think you're going it a bit hard, do you, 
itOrge?”’ 

The boy laughed. He was like the tall, slightly bent, 
%d¢ man in so many ways. They had the same candid, 
bright blue eyes, the same straight nose. Boih of them 
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were handsome. It was as if, in looking at the pair, one 
really saw only the old man—John Champion—in two 
epochs of his long, rich life; as if one saw him, an old 
man past seventy, and as a boy of twenty. 

“Oh, I’m all right, Gramp,” the boy answered. “Don’t 
worry about me. We carry our liquor well in these days. 
We have to . . drinking so much hard stuff.” 

He spoke with a swaggering air of contempt for a 
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generation which knew not the power of 
gin, for a generation which had drunk only 
good Burgundies and champagne and Rhine 
wines. 

The old man laid a gentle hand on his 
grandson’s shoulder. “I don’t mind your 
enjoying yourself. Young fellows must 
work off steam. I was thinking of Betty. 
You mustn’t make a spectacle of yourself 

before your sister.” 

“Oh, Betty!” said George and laughed again, as if the 
women of his day, and certainly his own sister Betty, 
knew how to look out for themselves. 

John Champion frowned and asked, “D’you think you 
could look out for her tonight? Because I’m feeling 
tired, more tired than usual. I think I'll dine in my 
room and give up the theater. Could you manage?” 
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“Trust us! I'll run along and tell Betty.” 

“Of course, you may keep the theater tickets. There 
are three of them. You might ask a friend.” 

“Sure, Gramp. We'll find some one. There are lots 
of people we know running about Paris. I'll tell her.” 
For a moment the boy hesitated. “You aren’t ill or 
anything?” 

“No, just tired.” 

And the boy was swallowed up in the cheap crowd 
that thronged the corridors, hot and overdressed, hur- 
ried and harassed . . . a throng that spoke a dozen 
tongues, but more frequently than any other English 
and American, the rich twanging American that one could 
recognize everywhere. 

John Champion turned away, sighed, and moved 
toward the lift. Times had changed. He kept thinking 
of himself as a boy of twenty (like George) in the 
Paris of fifty years ago. 

In his room he sat for a long time looking out of the 
gay little garden, so bright, so filled with hard, con- 
fident faces. Perhaps he was wrong to worry about these 
grandchildren of his. Perhaps, as people said, this 
younger generation was quite able to look out for itself. 
But he was disappointed somehow, after a fashion he 
could not understand. He had brought them as soon as 
their school was finished, to Europe to show them this 
Paris which he had adored all his life, loving it pas- 
sionately on the visits when he moved through its wide 
white boulevards, seeing 
it always as a mirage of 


see the Paris he adored. Surely the crowd that swept in 
and out of the Ritz into the Place Vendéme was not the 
Paris he had known. It seemed overrun and vulgar and 
cheap and noisy. 

And presently the old gentleman rose and turned on 
the tap for his bath. When he had bathed, he put on 
clean linen and dressed slowly and carefully, with fas- 
tidious taste, not at all like a man who planned to have 
dinner alone in his room. And when he had finished, he 
stood for a moment looking at the reflection of the tall, 
spare man who had done his duty by the world, a man 
who had played the game according to the rules. who 
was wealthy and distinguished—in short, a gentleman of 
taste. And at last he took up from the dressing table a 
key with a tag attached to it bearing the legend, Agence 
Wolff, Numéro—, Boulevard Haussmann, and _ thrust 
it carefully into his pocket. The long, soft, Summer 
twilight of Paris (that was one thing that could 
not change) had begun to descend before he put on 
his top hat, rakishly and a little on one side, and 
walked out of his room. He was a very handsome 
man, even at seventy, and so completely a man of 
the world. 


SITTING room sepaiated the room of John Cham- 
pion from that of his granddaughter. When young 
George knocked on his sister’s door and came in un- 
steadily, she met him in her dressing-gown. She re- 
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he?” she asked. “He’s not ill or anything.” 

“No, he’s just tired. He’s an old man. You can} 
expect him to go our pace.” 

“What about the theater?” 

“He’s given us the tickets.” 

“What are they for?” 

“The Comédie Frangaise.” 

“And the play?” 

“Something or other by Victor Hugo... Ruy Blas | 
think. We don’t want to see it. I had enough of tha 
bird in school.” 

A light came into his sister’s eyes. “We could se 
something snappy instead . . . the new revue with 
Spinelly.” 

“But Gramp will ask us about the piece at the 
Comédie.” 


“We can tell him about it just the same . . We can 
say we lost the program.” : 
“Yes,” said George. “That can be done. But we 


mustn’t hurt his feelings. He’s sentimental about Paris 
and things like the Comédie.” 

He took the three tickets from his pocket and, tearing 
them across, tossed them into the waste paper basket, 
“Tl have to hurry out and get tickets for Spinelly, And 
while I’m gone you can ring some one up and fix up a 
party . .. the Spencers. They’re always out for a 
good time.” 

“Right-o,” said Betty. “But hurry. We must hurry!” 

The boy disappeared 
and his sister took up 








enchantment in the long 
years he was forced to 
spend in exile from it. 
When good Americans 
die, they go to Paris! 

He smiled. Yes. Paris 
... his Paris . . would 
make a good sort of 
Paradise. Only now there 
was something wrong— 
a vague, uneasy sense of 
something spoiled which 
he could neither explain 
nor drive from his 
thoughts. He had im- 
agined it so many times 
—how he would show 
George and Betty his be- 
loved Paris, as he had 
shown it to their mother 
while she was still alive 
and a young girl, how 
he would make them see 
it with his own eyes. It 
would be almost like be- 
ing young again himself, 
like coming again upon 
the enchanted city as he 
had done so long ago. 
(It was more than fifty 
years now. In those days 
the streets had been 
lighted by the soft flare 
of gas lamps.) 

But the reality had not 
followed the pattern of 
the imagination. He had 
not succeeded in making 
George and Betty see it 
with his eyes. Somehow 
they had found a Paris 
of their own, a Paris 
which existed in a blaze 
of garish light through 
which motors raced and 
screamed at top specd, 
a Paris in which they 
kept meeting friends like 
themselves, the girls self- 
reliant and a little bois- 
terous like Betty, the 
boys sometimes a little 
i enuecee ye well, as George 











the telephone. 

“Saxe 8742 .. Oui 
8742.” Her French was 
vigorous and efficient but 
not beautiful. 

“Hullo .. I want to 
speak to Mrs. Spencer 
.... She’s not in. 
Mr. Spencer will do...” 
(a pause) “Is that you, 
Harry? . . This is Betty. 
George and I are throw- 
ing a party. Gramp is 
staying in tonight and 
we want you and Helen 
sie oa a Oh, you must 
come. You can throw 
them _ over. They're 
middle-aged . . . Never 
mind, Helen . . Just call 
them up and say Helen 
is feeling ill . . . Please, 
Harry, don’t spoil our 
fun! It’s our one eve- 
ning free. (Then ina 
soft cooing voice.) Lis- 
ten, Harry! We'll lose 
George and Helen. I'l 
devote the whole evening 


to you... . You will? 
... Grand! Stop for us 
and we'll dine at the 
Madrid . . In half an 
hour . . Good-by . . and 
hurry!” 
A: John Champion 
stepped into the 


Place Vendéme, he 
waved away the line ot 
taxi drivers. It was 4 
gentle evening and 
cooler now that the blue 
shadows had begun to 
settle over the gardens 
of the Tuileries. He felt 
less weary. In some 1n- 
definable fashion as the 
evening came down over 
the city, his old Paris 
seemed for a moment to 
approach, take form m 
J the shadows and, mirage- 














had been when he came 
through the door of the 
bar a half hour ago. It 
was a Paris filled with 
Americans, where there was no 
solitude and everything was 
done in crowds. But perhaps 
it was not altogether their 
fault. One must be generous. 
“It is hard,” thought John 
Champion, “to imagine being 
so young again and so full of 
life” 
Perhaps they were not to 
blame because they could not 





A Witp Dance, Born In 
Tue JuncLes Or AFrica 


sembled her brother and her 
grandfather but was darker 
than either, with big brown 
eyes that would have been 
lovely if they had not seemed 
so alert and restless. 

Said George, “The old boy 
isn’t going out tonight. He 
feels seedy. So we can throw 
a proper party.” 

“Gramp is all right, isn’t 


like, to entice him on 
and on; but it never 
came near enough to be 
touched, to assume aly 
reality. The lights were too brilliant, the sound of motor 
horns too ear-splitting. 

Through the twilight he walked on until he turned 
into the long gallery of the Rue de Rivoli. Here, with 
all the shops closed, it was less crowded. Sometimes 
even a word or two of French came to his ears—a word 
of French which in these days sounded strangely forelg? 
in the very capital of all France. 

At the end of the long blue gallery he turned into the 
vast, misty spaces of the Place de la Concorde. The 
motors, screaming, dashed this way [Turn to page 113] 
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BEATING WINGS 


%*-3 BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 2&2 


Spee ee ee 


To Youth, hovering 
on the border of fame, 
comes the question: 
Without Love 
Is Any Triumph 
(somplete? 





first job an elementary education and limited train- 

ing afforded her—assistant in a beauty parlor. Al- 
though raised in a mediocre section of New York, Ellie’s 
spirit sought higher levels; it was her ambition to edu- 
cate herself and become a sculptress. She was encour- 
aged in this struggle by John Westall a wealthy young 
man far above her in intellectual attainments and social 
distinction, whom she met by chance and later won as 
a friend. When Westall is called to the Pacific coast on 
an extended assignment, Ellie devotes herseif to her 
studies and her work; meanwhile, meeting Leda Neil- 
and, an actress, who for friendship’s sake, consents to 
pose for her. Through Leda, Ellie meets an attractive 
and unconventional sculptor, Francis Tolland, whose 
creative ability fascinates her. 


Li: an orphan at seventeen, Ellie Lessing took the 


T° normal men, in general, love never is more than an 
episode—a recognized malady, to be contracted, en- 
dured, and gotten over. And the business of life resumed. 

Which is to get on. 

At the age of thirty-five John Westall had given no 
more time to sentiment than the normal and busy male 
gives, 

All his thoughts, ambitions, desires, hopes, concen- 
trated upon the John Westall Construction Company. 
To him, therefore, Ellie Lessing’s letters were as fugitive 
a8 so many rose petals blown across ‘the world. A mo- 
ment’s notice; a momentary consideration; brief con- 
sciousness of their frail fragrance; and then Westall re- 
sumed the business of life. Which is, always, to get on. 
To carry on. 

_In the first place he was not in love. Never had been. 
Never troubled himself to consider the popular malady, 
or his own chances of contracting it or of escaping. 

In the second place—as far as Ellie Lessing was con- 
cerned—the current of generations stranded John West- 
all on the shore of one of the social puddles. That puddle 
Was one of many in this exclusive swamp. It was a rich 
and soupy puddle. His race had always squatted there. 
Never had investigated the vast, unknown morass out- 
side or noticed its myriad inhabitants. 




















“T Wonp_ER,” 


“WHETHER You ARE INCAPABLE OF LovE 


Late in the Winter 
Westall replied to an 
odd, excited, distressed 
little missive: 

“My dear child, of 
course there is no seri- 
ous permanent under- 
standing between you 
and me. Merely the 
agreeable consciousness of a 
friendship. You owe me noth- 
ing. You are perfectly free. You seem troubled. If, as I 
suspect, some other man has strolled into your ken, that 
is what I predicted the last time I saw you. Didn’t I? 
If you have fallen in love, why not tell me? 

“You know, as well as I do, that ours is but a tem- 
porary companionship. Born of my diving ability. Nour- 
ished by your charm, cleverness, and intelligence, and 
my capacity to stimulate your mind. It was that, and the 
excited gratitude of a lonely child, that sent you into my 
arms that evening. That was the way you expressed the 
grateful emotion of mind and heart. : 

“Well, I won’t tease you any more about that matter, 
Ellie. Contrary to your desperate conclusion concerning 
me, I’m not married and never have been. Moreover, 
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He Saip Musincty, 


33 


I’m never likely to be. 
Did you know that I’m 
rather aged? Within a 
few months of thirty- 
five? 

“Therefore, my dear, 
go about your business 
of beaux at your own 
sweet leisure and with a 

calm conscience. 

“And remember always I am 
your affectionate friend and ex-fella, 
“John Westall.” 


Two weeks later, as he was starting for the Pacific 
Coast, he had another letter from Ellie Lessing. He read 
it on the train, westward bound: 


“Dear, 

“T don’t know what is happening to me. Everything 
is confused inside my mind. 

“T have wanted you so much. Yet you seem more like 
a dream—more and more so. 

“T didn’t expect we ever would be really in love. You 
were*my first well-educated beau. That thrilled me. I 
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wanted to be with you. I wanted to be your girl. I 
didn’t think of love. 

“About another man—yes, there is one. That sculptor 
I wrote you about-—Francis Tolland. I’m so confused. 
He isn’t like you, except that he’s the kind of man you 
are, socially. 

“It’s terrible to say this to you, but I’m 


crazy about him. It’s his knowledge, power eee 





does not trifle. . . . A young person, who, ignoring the 
lower stages, had begun the Parnassian ascent half-way 
up . . . . Turning her lithe back to the stony, painful, 
untrodden path below—the path that all should tread 


—out of obscurity—into a profession with which one. 
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“You're tired,” he remarked. 


She nodded, went into his bedroom to wash; re. 


appeared presently. 


Over her right shoulder her dreaming eyes caught 
sight of the marble Leda; and, as always, the little shiver 














—the genius in him. I try to separate that = 











































































doesn’t want me to. It’s terribly perplexing. 
I don’t know my own mind. There is 
something in my heart and mind that al- 
ways remains in communication with you. 
Vaguely—in a kind of dream—but always. 
I suppose because you were my first real 
man. A girl never can forget that. It’s 
never the same with another man, I guess. 

“Now, I have something most aston- 
ishing to tell you. 

“You remember I wrote to you about 
that little group I started in an evening 
class, called Motherhood? Old Pan with 
his head on the lap of a little girl? 
Snoring? 

“Well, I took it to Shoreham’s, not 
daring to believe that they would buy it. 

“Dear, they did! They paid me a thou- | 

| 
| 


from the rest of him. Somehow I feel he 


sand dollars down. They had it cast in 
bronze. I receive royalty on every replica 
sold. More than that, they offered to con- 
sider everything I did. They promised that, 
if they liked my next two figures or groups, 
they would pay me ten thousand dollars 
for the privilege of monopolizing every- 
thing I did for ten years. 

“Just as soon as I dare I am going to 
leave Madam Felice. I need every moment 
of daylight to work in. I need every mo- 
ment of evening to study in. Time is flying. 

“Dear, this is a long, long letter. Because 
it is to be a long, long farewell between 
you and me. 

“T shall write to you. I don’t know what 
is going to happen between Francis Tolland 
and me. I don’t know—I don’t know why 
I am so mad about him—about him, or 
his power—or both, perhaps. 

“Good-by. You’re so sweet not to be 
offended. If ever I fall in love I'll tell you 
dear, first of all . . . . But—don’t tell 
me when it happens to you. . . . I’m dif- 
ferent. Not kind, like you. Don’t tell me 
for a long, long time . . . . It isn’t in me 
to take it—happily. 

“Ellie.” 


So much, again, for Love. And Ellie 
Lessing. 


One Saturday afternoon in March Leda 
had her usual matinee. The beauty parlor 
remained open until five in winter, but 
Ellie had insisted on her Saturday after- 

| 
| 





noons; and neither Madam nor the “Doc”’ 
were now in any position to thwart her. 
But they delayed her all they dared. 

Ellie came into Francis Tolland’s studio 
in her smock and mules, still pink with 
annoyance. 

“They’re so mean to me,” she said, “al- 
ways contriving to stick me with a cus- 
tomer at the last minute.” 

She glanced at the model—a man— 
seated near the. screen. 


sorting out her Handful of tools. 
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Francis Tolland leisurely lifted a wet 
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“Good afternoon,” she said pleasantly, 
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cloth from his study; twirled his stand, 
lighted a cigarette, glanced at the model 
with that listless authority which had in it 
a hint of insolence. 

He was working in clay. He gathered a 
wet handful, pinched out pellet after pellet, 
continuing yesterday’s work without any hesitation 
apparently without observation. 

He had told her that he was not going to use this 
study. He was doing it for her education; not insensible 
to her flattering and enraptured attention. For her in- 
struction partly he was doing it; partly as an agile exer- 
cise to keep himself in technical trim. Daily dozen idea 
—the effortless exercise of conscious power. But with a 
lively appreciation of the worship in this girl’s eyes. 

fy ne) ae And yet, so far, so deep within him that he 
was barely aware it was there at all—yet, now, always 
conscious that it was there—remained in the depths of 
him a kind of surprised unquietness concernings this 
young woman . . . . Who had stepped out of nothing 
























—up which all ought to toil . . . . Unless 
one be some unnatural Exception to Rule. 
. . Prodigy. 

There are such people. But this young 
woman would have a long, long way to go 
before she convinced him that she was one 
of these... 

Meanwhile—apparently born immune tu 
law—he had, somehow, divined that she 
was, instinctively, law-observing. Emotional, yet con- 
servative. Impulsive, but clever. In the stir and tumult 
of awakening intellectual adolescence, passionate. 

He picked up some damp rags.to swathe his clay. She 
sighed as she aided him to shroud it. 


Into Tue Primrose SALton At Tue Hoter Rajan ELLIE 
Lessinc CaMe...SHEWorE A Primrose Gown, THE BoDICcE 





of sheer ecstasy passed over her . . . . Power to create 


beauty! This man was godlike who created! 


And, turning her head, slightly, made no resistance 
when he drew her within the circle of his arms. 
“Do you care a little for me, Ellie?”—gracefully 
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gentle. 

“I’m quite mad about you.” 

“Will you kiss me?” 

She put her arms around his neck and kissed with 
the hot unrestraint of a child. . . . . In reply to him: 


“But what else—” she reddened a little. 

“T wonder,” he said musingly, “whether you are in- 
capable of love.” 

“I’m not modern—if you mean that. You don’t care 
what happens. You make no pretense of caring... . 
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of dreamy awe, impersonal content that his caress 
soothed in her. 

Even in the thrall of this enchantment the girl was 
methodicai, allowing herself no more than half an hour; 
anxious lest it be wasted in meaningless dalliance—what 
she called “pulling her about.” So suddenly 
she twisted lithely out of his arms to her 
feet and stood poised, confronting him. 











“T’'ll tell you what I am doing this after- 








-noon. I’m doing an English paraphrase of 
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a French poem . . . . Shall I declaim as 
much as I have finished?” 

Vexation or excitement sometimes in- 
duces a yawn. For one, or perhaps both 
reasons, he was inclined to. But he said 
politely: 

“T’m most interested.” 

“Well,” she said, happily, “this is my 
paraphrase—my very first poem.” 

Leda knocked smartly; came in. Francis 
gracefully masked a yawn and got up. 
Leda’s gay, careless glance enveloped them 
both—the mise-en-scéne; all corroborative 
evidence. 

“Hello, darling,” said Ellie. “I’ve got to 
do my French, so you'll have to get your 
own tea—” : 

Her arm around Leda, she made her 
adieux to Francis—“Thanks a_ million 
times. I’m too grateful for words.” 

When they had entered their own quar- 
ters and he heard their door close, he closed 
his own. And stood looking at it. Finally 
he yawned. 

Time had begun to gallop with Ellie 
Lessing. Only a rare letter from John West- 
all ever checked its swiftly increasing flight. 
Time halted, wavered, moved on again, 
slowly. So long, so long had this man 
been away.... 

In May she had a letter from him. On 
the eve of sailing he wrote her about some 
proposed construction in Persia, and that 
he was going; and that the journey alone 
would take many weeks. 

He wrote cordially, even affectionately, 
but she seemed to divine the slight effort, 
the strain—something mechanical . et 

At such moments Time checked his gal- 
loping course. Waited while she wrote him 
in reply, wishing him every success; gaily 
yet wistfully resigning him to an outer 
world. Well, with another sunrise Time was 
racing again—even handicapped with mem- 
ories. 

One morning in May her telephone rang 
just as she was leaving her quarters to be- 
gin work in the beauty parlor. 

It seemed that Mr. Shoreham himself 
desired to talk to her that morning. 

“But I’m employed,” said Ellie. “I could 
call after five.” 

“Mr. Shoreham is leaving for Europe 
this afternoon. He wished me to inform you 
that it would be to your advantage to call 
at his office before noon.” 

“ll come now,” said the girl. 

Downstairs Madam Felice flatly refused 
to excuse her. 

“Do you mean that if I go I need not 
come back?” inquired the zirl. 

“You can take your chances—” The 
shallow, yellow eyes became malignant: 
“_T been on to you for the last month. 
You’re aiming to quit us cold and start 
business for yourself—” 

“You're mistaken—” 

“__And take our customers with you—” 





























“That would be rotten—” 
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“Love? I guess so. . . « I don’t know. Shall we sit 
down on the sofa for ten minutes while you talk to me?” 
He laughed very gently: “Ten minutes; that’s your 
allotted time to a second, isn’t it Ellie? And I am to 
‘alk shop to you.” 


a.) 


I’m sorry.” 

They seated themselves. His smile was 
good humored yet slightly deploring. 

On. the sofa beside him, now, she rested 
her soft cheek against his shoulder. He had 
an oblique view of her clever profile; 
kissed it, presently, while her remote gaze 
remained fixed upon the Leda across the 
room, 

“Tell me,” she murmured—always her invitation for 


him to talk about his profession. 


And if she was aware of the charm, danger, grace, of 


this young man, it was inextricably mingled with the 
power of him, the mastery, achievement. It was a sort 


“T don’t put it past youl” retorted 
Madam Felice. 

The girl gave her a pale stare, then the 
blood returned to her face and she began 
to laugh. Went out, laughing, into the May 
sunshine; signalled a taxi in gayest mood. 

On the way down town she produced from her black 
silk bag a little memorandum book and jotted down in 
it all the personal property and the salary due her from 
Madam Felice. Then she drew a long, deep breath of 
happy anticipation... . 


O*N the top floor of the beautiful building devoted to 
the gems, silver, gold, enamels, and bronzes of H. 
Shoreham, Sons, and Company, Ellie Lessing was in- 
troduced into the private office of Mr. George Shore- 
diam, one of the sons. 

“I’m going to be quite frank,” said young Mr. Shore- 
ham, tapping his palm with a gold [Turn to page 73] 
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On with the dance! Does this much decried +++ 
eee Spirit of the age carry, perhaps, a promise of reform? 


DANCING DAUGHTERS 


wee BY VERA CASPARY 3&8 


Sole ete te Bete ee ee 


HE obviously suburban person in 

| the unromantic velvet hat looked 

across the aisle of the Long Island 

train «nd gasped. Carefully gathering up 

her varigus bags and bundles, she moved 

to the empty seat beside the gentleman 
who was reading L’/taliu. 

“Pardon re,” she breathed after 
many anxious moments. “Pardon me, 
but aren’t you Mister Galio?” 

Galio glanced at his companion, and 
then bowing as low as it was possible to 
bow in that limited space, replied, “In- 
deed, Madame, it is I, Galio.” 

“My daughter, Ethel, has your pic- 
ture in her bedroom,” confessed the 
small ‘suburban person. “She thinks 
you’re a grand teacher. My daughter 
wants to be a dancer.” 

“Indeed,” beamed Galio. “Someday I 
would like to see your Ethel. You bring 
her to the studio, yes?” 

“T’d love to. Only Ethel’s father, he 
don’t want her to study in New York. 
He says it’s all right for her to learn 
dancing, bui if she ever gets the stage 
idea in her head, then no more dancing 
lessons for Ethel. I’m broadminded, 
though. I don’t feel that way at all. But 
just the same, there’s one thing I would 
certainly like to know.” She paused and 
drew a deep, courageous breath. 

“Yes?” asked Galio. 

“Well you can tell me,” whispered 
Ethel’s mamma, “you can tell if danc- 
ers are decent.” 

“Decent!” exclaimed Galio and _ his 
voice was bitter. “Decent, Madame! 
They are not only decent. They are 
inane!” 

It was rude, of course, for Galio to 
answer in such impudent fashion the 
very serious question of the small su- 
burban lady. Perhaps we can forgive 
his rudeness in answering Ethel’s 
mamma if we take into consideration 
the fact that it was Saturday afternoon, 
and Galio had spent a strenuous week 
in teaching two hundred Ethels to plié 
and renversé and relevé, and he was 
tired of hearing that inevitable ques- 
tion about the morals of dancers. In 
America there are so many mammas, 
and at the dancing studio they are 
omnipresent. They whisper with other 
mammas about the prospects of the 
Ethels on the dance floor, they carry 
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York for dancing instruction comes to 
no less than three million dollars. While 
this represents the largest sum given by 
any one city to its dancing teachers, it 
is but a fraction of the amount spent in 
this country for dancing lessons. Al- 
though New York is the Mecca of the 
dance-mad girl, its dancing schools rep- 
resent but a small part of the dancing 
teacher population of these United 
States. Of the thousands of dance stu- 
dents bending and stretching in New 
York studios, a good eighty-five per- 
cent come from Red Gap and Jellyfish 
Falls where the local teacher taught 
them to leap and beat in the manner of 
the grand old masters of Milan. 

America is just full of prodigies. 
“Ethel is such a talented girl.” So are 
they all, all talented girls. The talent of 
America is so great that European mas- 
ters are driving twelve-cylinder motor 
cars, buying New York apartment build- 
ings and growing gray over their in- 
come taxes. Of the remarkable talent of 
American girls I have been assured in 
interviews or casual conversations with 
no lesser authorities than Pavlowa, 
Fokine, Mordkin, Gertrude Hoffman, 
Ivan Tarasoff, Serge Oukrainsky, An- 
dreas Pavley and Adolph Bolm. They 
exclaim over the remarkable dance 
genius of our nation. And they give 
two very logical reasons why Americans 
learn so remarkably and with such 
speed. 

The athletic tastes of Miss America 
prepare her for dancing lessons before 
she enters the studio. The lethargic 
young ladies of Europe are not so adept 
in using their bodies. Co-ordination, the 
vital factor in dancing, is achieved by 
the athletic girl before she enters danc- 
ing school. She has already become ac- 
customed io thinking with her body. 
She never hesitates when commanded 
to step forward with the right foot. Her 
feet work as fast as her head. She need 
not pause and analyze each step for she 
imitates so readily that she’s learned 
an intricate movement before a less 
athletic student has made her first grop- 
ing step. 

The second reason for our truly re- 
markable dance talent, say the Russians, 
is the spirit of competition which comes 
as a distinct shock to the slower, gentler 
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the none too flattering tales about the artists from the east. In the Imperial ( 
school’s proudest pupil, and they are Ballet of old Russia a student was en- 
always asking whether their darling rolled at the age of eight, became 4 “Th 
daughter’s morals will be affected by government ward for eight more years, 
the loose life of the stage. was assured of work as long as he or 

The loose life of the ballet dancer is she was able, and guaranteed a pension “Th 
a fast dying tradition. The present day until death. Studying and working under about 
ballet dancer is a sad disappointment to such conditions there was little need for sectioy 
the stage door John who is looking for the competitive spirit. Here, where hard awkw: 
the sort of girl that men forget. The work and an almost spectacular brilli- ily co 
average co-ed is a far more sophisticated Tne Mopern Baitet Dancer Is A ance are needed even by humble ballet any st 
person than the average coryphée. The Surprisina.y Nice Anp Naive Girt aspirants, dancing students strive s0 ain't.” 
modern ballet dancer is a surprisingly eagerly to outdo each other that mere If } 
nice and naive girl and she comes from the upper middle tyros accomplish stunts that would have caused older could 
and even the upmost classes. For dancing today is the artists to wear laurel for the rest of their lives. mattre 
one artistic accomplishment that is respected by the And this is the reason that we in America are estab- on wh 
flapper. Its place in the education of the modern daugh, lishing a high standard of ballet dancing. Highbrows his le 
ter is exactly what the piano was twenty years ago. sniff at our constant desire for the spectacular, at our than 

It is estimated that the annual sum spent in New hearty admiration for feats of [Turn to page 83] Hoy 
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A «Mother Learns A Lesson In Love 
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““My Fatuer Usep To Say To Me, ‘Take Care Or Your Morner, Son’” 


HOMEWARD — BOUND 


xe BY ISA URQUHART GLENN 


HE life of every man, woman and child 
should be full enough of incident to give 
origin to volumes of short stories.” 


“ . . 2 
The writer in search of material must turn to 
intimate every-day affairs.” 


“Those guys don’t know what they're talkin’ 
about,” ruminated Byce, as he lolled in the upper 
section of the double-decker bunk. He stretched his 
awkward legs to their full fifteen-year length, and dream- 
ily contemplated his neatly wound puttees. “There ain't 
_— all around you—not in a prep school there 
If he were already grown-up, and somewhere else, he 
‘ould write smashing stories; he knew he could. The 
Mattress underneath him was stuffed with manuscripts 
on which he had labored during many hours stolen from 
. lessons. There must be things in the world bigger 
an schoolboys, than teachers, than lessons. 
Owever, a man should be fair. He would give the 


PENNON 


REX 


school the once-over, bearing in mind the advice of the 
hand-books on short story writing. 

He began on his roommate. Layng had finished clean- 
ing-off the table in preparation for his mother’s Thanks- 
giving visit; and he now leaned back in his chair, clasped 
his grimy hands behind his head, and stared up at the 
Navy flag which stretched its slender blue length across 
the wall. The Homeward-bound Pennon, Layng had 
told Byce it was, when he had unpacked it two winters 
ago. He had explained, as they nailed it in place, that he 
had brought it from his father’s last ship; and Byce, 
knowing that Layng’s father was dead, had carefully 
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looked away from him. He had understood that 
Layng was homesick, from the way he leoked at 
that flag; he always looked at the flag when he 
was thinking of his father. He looked hardest at 
it when other boys’ fathers visited the school... . 
But this was not material for a story. Byce’s 
scorn for his surroundings boiled up once more. 

Byce cocked an absent eye upon his roommate. 

“Say, Layng,”’ he inquired, “did anything ro- 

mantic ever happen to you in your life? Did it?” 

“Naw,” said the boy at the table. “It ain’t romantic 
to be a Navy boy. My father used to say to me, when 
he was sailin’: ‘Take care of your mother, son.’ That’s 
what I had to do.” 

“And what did you say then?” Byce hoped that 
Layng could report a roaring nautical oath. 

“Oh; nothin’ much. I don’t mind takin’ care of my 
mother,” he added, nobly. He put his clumsy large feet 
upon the clean table and stared meditatively at the ceil- 
ing. “I’m the head of the family, and I got to keep an 
eye on her. I heard somethin’ my uncle said. He said 
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she’d be gettin’ married some day, because she’s young.” 

“That’s funny!” remarked Byce. “Say—don’t that 
seem funny to you—about a mother bein’ young enough 
to get married? She’s corkin’ lookin’, of course,” he 
added judicially but not warmly. The hair of heroines 
should curl, and their eyes should be blue and inclined 
to tears. Layng’s mother always laughed out of her eyes; 
laughed out of the corners of them, anyway. 

Layng’s eye was cold. Finally he said, “You’ve been 
signin’ yourseif ‘Baron Remington’ to so many of those 
spiels that you've got to believin’ you really are.” 

“Aw—where do you get that way? What would a 
story look like if it was signed John Byce? People would 
think it was a funny story. And Remington’s a good 
name—a rattlin’ good name. Ain’t it the name of a 
rifle?” And with a disgusted, “Gee! Wish somethin’ ex- 
citin’ would happen,” his romantic thoughts danced away 
to the realm of things as they ought to be. 


YCE stared meditatively around the table at which 

he was devouring his Thanksgiving dinner. Parents 
were present, though not his own: and the parents ap- 
proved of the clean rooms and of the clean boys, and 
everything was pleasant. Layng’s pretty mother smiled 
at Ffolliott’s big father, and Ffolliott’s father neglected 
Ffolliott while he hastened to hand things to Layng’s 
mother. 

He turred his attention te his roommate, who was 
making the gesture ef dignity around his mother’s 
shoulder. Layng’s voice, breaking in high notes, put 
Ffolliott’s father in his place as an interloper. 

“I’m servin’ my mother!” announced the uncertain 
scale of his voice. 

Byce thought that Ffolliott’s father took this in the 
right spirit. He showed that he felt rebuked. He apolo- 
gized to Layng with gratifying solemnity. 

“Rather good guy,” said Byce to himself; “but fat 
around the middle. Not in trainir’. He wouldn’t last a 
minute on the track.” 

He studied the pretty 


STupy hour, of a snowy evening in January. And 
Baron Remington was at last working on a great 
story—a story of the Northwest, where men had red 
blood. He rubbed his head until his tow hair stood on 
fretful end. He glanced at Layng. The dark head was 
bent over an uninteresting book—Wentworth’s Plane 
Geometry. Layng would welcome an interruption. 

“Say, you listen to this—do you. think that fellow 
oughter ’uv put a bullet through his head? Now, if he 
don’t, the Northwestern Mounted Policeman won’t let 
him alone, and he’ll have more troubles. And men al- 
ways shoot themselves when they’re in trouble that they 
can’t stand, don’t they?” 

Layng looked up from Wentworth. He nodded. 

“TI guess they do. I hadn’t thought of that. I guess 
they do.” 

“Well, then!” said the Baron triumphantly. “That 
sure will wind up the story.” He grasped his manuscript 
and went tu work. “Suicide ain’t such a bad stunt, is 
it?” he mused aloud. 

But Ffolliott, in another barrack building, had got 
through his studying. Ffolliott was a dig. And now here 
he was, hanging around their room and acting like a 
great bully. Not the kind of bully who went well in the 
story; just a bully. 

“Who wants women hanging around on Christmas 
vacation?” drawled the hatchet-faced Ffolliott. “Your 
mother may be all right for you, Layng. You’re young. 
But for a man of my age, a woman gets in the way.” 

“Look here—” said Layng belligerently. “I don’t like 
men hangin’ around! I got awful sick of your father all 
the time chasin’ my mother and me. Not but what he 
might ’uv been all right if you hadn’t been pokin’ your 
ugly face into it too. But I don’t s’pose you can help it,” 
added Layng fairly. “A nose like yours just naturally 
pokes into other people’s parties.” 

This was very boring—that two boys should of a 
sudden clinch and roll on the floor in combat. Baron 
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the position of the victim; he always managed to be 
the wronged party. Byce was not surprised when, at 
Parade that night, Layng was read out in Orders as 
having “fought in quarters during study hour,” and was 
marched off under arrest. 

When Parade had been dismissed, he hurried to his 
room. For Layng was Under Arrest in Quarters. He was 
seated at the table, his head down on his arms. 

“Layng?” Byce ventured. 

Silence in the little room. But Layng’s shoulders had 
moved. This was awful, somehow. 

“Tt ain’t just that that’s the matter—” said a muffled 
voice from behind the sheltering arms. 

Byce stared at what he could see of Layng’s face. 
What else could be the matter? 

“Tt’s—it’s—my mother. She oughtn’t to want any. 
body but me to amuse her. I don’t want anybody but 
her—holidays, any rate.” 

This was embarrassing. Byce cleared his throat. 

“Aw, now, Layng—” This could be managed in 
story, but what on earth could a fellow say to another 
fellow who was his roommate? 

Byce prowled around the room. When he stood still 
he did not know what to do with his hands, and he had 
to rub his heel against his ankle; and that made a rasp. 
ing noise, what with his heavy shoes, and he was not 
sure that it did not make Layng feel worse. 

“The thing is, you see, Byce, for me to keep her 
amused so she won’t want to marry again,” resumed the 
muffled voice. “They got to be amused—women. You 
know that, I s’pose, ’cause you write stories. She likes to 
dance; always was dancin’, in the Navy. ’Tisn’t that 
she’s extra silly; she’s just Navy.” 

Byce felt that he should be able to help here. He 
ought to have the fertile imagination of the author who 
deals in plots. He thought hard for a moment. 

“f_ayng, you got to show her life,” Byce finally pro- 
nounced. “Dance her legs off; that’s what you got to 

do. Then she won’t have 
time to go thinkin’ about 








Mrs. Layng. She was 


fat guys like Ffolliott’s 





glancing up at Mr. Ffol- 
liott in a way that Byce 
thought was sickening— 
from the corners of her 
eyes and out from under 
lashes. She must be old, 
for there was Layng. 
She ought to know better 
than to look like that. 

As he followed the 
crowd down the hill from 
Mess Hall, he saw 
Layng pushing his 
mother up to a group of 
lady teachers from the 
Lower School, and put- 
ting her in their charge 
so that he could get into 
his “cits” for the movies 
in town, 

Layng never took his 
eyes off his mother all 
that afternoon. And 
then, when they were 
standing waiting for the 
trolley car to come along 
and take them back to 
the school, Byce heard 
him say: 

“Mother, I 
speak to you!” 

He drew her to one 


want to 


side; but Byce could 
still hear him, for his 
voice was shrill with 








father.” 

Layng’s head lifted in 
indignation. His eyes 
were reddened; Byce 
was forced to the con- 
clusion that Layng had 
been crying, while his 
head was down. “That 
ain’t exactly fair,” he 
went on. “She didn't 
want him ’round—I 
could see that, all right. 
She just wanted me, 
same as always. She'd 
squeeze my hand, under 
the table, and_ smile 
sideways at me when he 
wasn’t lookin’. But he 
was always there, and 
he got to makin’ me feel 
crowded.” 

“Stories are a_ lot 
easier than this job of 
givin’ you advice,” Byce 
gulped desperately. 
“Now, in the story you 
could kill that fat guy. 
or kill yourself—and 
that ’ud fix it. Like in 
my story, you know. 
That fellow kills him- 
self, and that puts him 
out of his troubles. Now, 
in real life . . . Hey! 
You ain’t listenin’!” _ 

Layng roused himsell 











emotion. 

















“Mother, you were 
tryin’ to vamp Ffolli- 
ott’s father!” 

Mrs. Layng laughed; 
but she looked at her 
son a trifle queerly, 
Byce thought. 

“Why Danny, what an idea! I was only being 
polite. Don’t be so ridiculous.” 

“Now Mother, you can’t fool me,” replied Layng 
firmly. “And, what’s more, I wasn’t the only guy who 
thought so. A guy at a table across the room said to me 
after dinner: ‘Who was that little trick sittin’ by you?’ 
And I said to him: ‘That’s my mother. What you got to 
say cbout it?’ And he said: ‘Oh, nothin’. Only your 
mother was tryin’ to vamp Ffolliott’s father!’ ” 

“Layng’s actin’ as if he was jealous,” said Byce to 
himself. “And that’s foolish. Just as if she was a girl!” 

Altogether, he was glad when the day was over and 
the parents had gone back to their homes. He had got 
no story out of these grown people. 


“Danny, I’ve Founp Out Tuar You Mean More Tuan Tue Rest Or THE Wortp” 


ROLLOD 


Remington contemplated the bunch of legs and arms 
that flayed each other and made of the orderly rug a 
heap of ridges. This was flat. Still . . . 

“Hey, there!” he shouted. “What you mean, you big 
stiff, comin’ in here and jumpin’ us? What? You would, 
would you?” 

And now an officer had cleared the room. The intruder 
had been marched off, whining out something about two 
to one, and insulting remarks made about his father, 
and the like that, thinning through his long nose, had 
been more exasperating than if it had come bellowing 
forth from his mouth, Ffolliott was putting himself in 


from the brown study 
into which he was falling. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied 
quietly. “I was listenin. 
I heard what you said, 
Byce.” 


ARON REMINGTON returned from_ the 

Easter holidays in Boston, Layng arrived from 
New York soon after. He entered the room slowly. His 
“cits” were dejected in their lack of pressing, his hait 
was unparted, his hat was not creased in the varsily 
three corners. He had gone at once to the locked trunk 
in which he kept his treasures, and had put a small 
package at the very bottom. 

Later the shadows had not lifted from Layng’s round 
face when they strolled outside to a spot overlooking the 
road. Byce shied stones at a mark, and watched his com- 
panion from the tail of his eye. 

“Well Layng, how’s tricks?” He knew he had to hear 
it some. time; and out here in the [Turn to page 116) 
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“Yesterday This Day’s Madness did prepare; 


To-morrow’s Silence, Triumph or Despair.” 
9 


See See ee 


ele 





“Witt You Come?” He Sam. “‘I’tt Promisr You Suan’t Fatt, 


Ir You’it Trust YoursetF To Mr,” He Appep QuteEtiy 


YESTERDAY'S HARVEST 


%e% BY MARGARET PEDLER 


WOMAN has ruined a man’s life by 
accepting from him a great sacrifice. 
She has stolen a string of pearls from 
her employer; and when the rush of events 
makes it impossible for her to return them, 
she allows this man to take the guilt upon 
himself ‘ . Years pass. Elizabeth 
Frayne has been spending some months with 
her father and frivolous stepmother at their 
villa on Lake Como. She plans’ going to 
England, her native country, to pay a long 
visit to Jane Wentworth, a friend of her 
father’s. Her last afternoon in Italy she 
spends alone on the lake. A terrible storm comes up and 
she is rescued by a young man who makes a timely ap- 
pearance in his launch. Later in England she meets this 
same young man again; once more he comes to her rescue, 
and this time she learns his name—Blair Maitland. 


H, I'M so glad to see you!” exclaimed Elizabeth, 
rather breathlessly, as Maitland shook hands with 
her. And then, immediately recollecting his chill recep- 
ion of her former “I’m ever so glad we’ve met again,” 
she colored up to the roots of her hair and wished 
heartily that she had been a little less cordial in her 
greeting. To cover her confusion she said: 
“I’m sorry—both Colin and Jane are out.” 
Maitland looked down at her, and the vivid blueness 





of the eyes set in his lean, dark face struck her afresh. 

“Well, as it was you I came to see, I shan’t complain 
at the absence of ‘Jane and Colin,” he replied, smiling 
at her in a half-humorous, friendly fashion that sud- 
denly restored her confidence. “How is the sprained 
ankle?” he added, as he seated himself beside her couch. 

He made no apology, offered no explanation, for not 
having called to inquire during all these long days when 
she had been inwardly expecting him. But that didn’t 
seem to matter now. He was here, and she found her 
spirits rising curiously in consequence. 

“My ankle?” she replied. “Oh, it’s heaps better. You 
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haven’t exactly hurried over to inquire about 
my welfare, have you?” 

“No,” he agreed bluntly. “I haven't. I had 
to—decide—whether I would come at all— 
or not. When you make a friend you present 
fate with fresh possibilities of hurting you, 
and I can see no particular object in vol- 
untarily contributing to the powers of destiny.” 

She was struck anew by the ingrained cyni- 
cism of the man’s outlook. 

“You have a curious idea of friendship,” 
she said at last, slowly. 

“Perhaps I’ve had a curious experience of 
it,” he replied drily. His eyes were impenetrable. Nor 
did she get any answer t# her question, as at that moment 
Sarah entered the rcom, bringing in tea and a prosaic 
atmosphere which accorded ill with a discussion upon 
abstract matters. 

“Let me pour out,” suggested Maitland, as Sarah ar- 
ranged the tea-tray on a small table beside the couch. 
“You're still an invalid, you know.” 

Smilingly Elizabeth surrendered the heavy silver Queen 
Anne teapot, and he proceeded to pour out her tea and 
wait on her every bit as solicitously as Colin himself. 

“Are you—what is the word?—‘sculpting’ anything 
just now?” she asked presently. 

He nodded, his eyes kindling, the artist’s enthusiasm 
roused in him at once. “Yes. I’m working at an idea I 
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have for a ‘Delilah’—Delilah after she has succeeded, 
with Samson’s shorn locks in her hands,” he went on 
descriptively. 

“And is Poppy Ridgway the model for this? I suppose 
she is a very good model, then?” 

“Almost too good,” he 
answered ruefully. “If 1 
get absorbed in my work 


now. And I can imagine exactly how she feels. You see, 
I, too, happen to know what it’s like to be nobody—less 
than nehody, in fact,” he amended with sudden harshness, 
“and aiverwards to become somebody. It has its own 
thrill—a certain dogged satisfaction in having got the 
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“There, you can take a rest now, Poppy.” As he spoke 
Maitland stepped back from the three-legged modeling 
stand upon which his “Delilah” rested and regarded his 
handiwork with critical eyes. It was a small figure in 
clay—that of a woman, bending slightly forward. 

Poppy sprang lightly 
cown from the turntable, 

“May I come and 








look?” she said. 





and forget that it’s time 





for rest, she never re- 
minds me. She’ll stick it 
till she drops sooner than 
stop me. On one occasion 
my first awakening to 
the fact that I’d long 
overstepped the usual 
time was when _ she 
fainted dead away. I 
think she has a kind of 
doglike devotion to me. 
You see,” he went on ex- 
planatorily, “I pulled her 
—almost — literally—out 
of the gutter, poor little 
thing. She’d been a model 
to all and sundry—and 
a good many other things 
beside, and she was ut- 
terly sick of life when I 
found her.” 

“Where did you find 
her?” 

“On Waterloo Bridge 
—contemplating suicide,” 
he answered grimly. 
“That shocks you, does 
ar 

“No. But—but  sui- 
cide always seems to me 
rather—rather cow- 
ardly,” she confessed. 

A curiously hard look 
came over his face. “I 
know it does to people 
who've never been right 
up against life. They 
can’t judge. I under- 
stand what Poppy feit 
like. I’ve been up 
against it myself once— 
hard. And I, too, con- 
templated suicide.” 

“You?” 

He bowed half-mock- 
ingly. “Even I. Not via 
Waterloo Bridge, admit- 
tedly. I staged my plans 
for a get-out more ar- 
tistically than that. But 
no man ever tried harder 
to get quit of this world 
than I did. Only Death 
refused me.” 

Elizabeth was silent. 
Her pulses beat un- 
steadily. She felt shaken 
—shaken to the depths 
of her at the realization 
that people could be so 
unhappy as that. And 
then—Private Smithers! 
The name flashed into 








Still engrossed in his 
own mental appraisement 
of his morning’s work, 
Blair nodded absently, 
and she came quickly to 
his side and stood look- 
ing at the figure with an 
odd expression in her 
topaz-golden eyes. 

“My! You do think 
women are bad, don’t 
you?” she said suddenly, 

The abrupt query 
brought him out of his 
absorption. 

“Yes,” he replied 
quietly. “The Delilah 
type of woman, certainly, 
Only, in real life, she 
doesn’t show it quite as 
obviously as that”—with 
a gesture towards the 
clay figure. 

“What do you mean 
by the Delilah type of 
woman?” asked Poppy 
curiously. The circum- 
stances which had 
brought these two to- 
gether had given Mait- 
land a peculiar sense of 
freedom in her company. 
He was always perfectly 
natural with her and 
spoke his thoughts out 
almost as frankly as if 
he were alone. Very 
often he talked some- 
what over her head, but 
she was quite used to 
this, and accustomed to 
delve for his meaning by 
dint of pertinent ques- 
tioning. He turned, now, 
and looked at her con- 
sideringly. 

“What do I mean by 
the Delilah type? Well, 
perhaps I include a little 
more than most men. 
Delilah, to my mind, is 
the sort of woman who, 
by trading on her sex, 
robs a man of his happi- 
ness, his love, his honor 
—of anything that hap- 
pens to suit her need of 
the moment. A woman 
who doesn’t play the 
game, in fact.” 

Poppy pondered this 
in silence for a few 
minutes, her lovely 























brows puckered together 





her mind like the key- 
word of a puzzle. Suth- 
erland had told them 
how he had known Mait- 
land during the war un- 
der the name of Private 
Smithers. She could 
guess the rest. That, 
then, was how he had 
sought a way out of life. 

“’m—I’m glad,” she 
said, with a_ childish 
quiver in her voice. “I’m 
glad you didn’t succeed.” 

For an_ instant his 
eyes swept her face. Then he 
looked out of the window where 
the light of the westering sun lay dappled softly over 
the garden. 

“I'm glad, too, now,” he said. “Don’t you remember 
my telling you once that you can win through anything 
if you want to, and come out on the other side? Well, 
in time I came out, and aow Poppy’s done the same. 
Nowadays she sits for me almost exclusively; and she’s 
become rather famous as a model. Before, she was just 
a bit of life’s flotsam and jetsam. But she’s somebody 
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better of fate.” 
“But I don’t see how 
you could ever have been 
—nobody,”’ objected 
Elizabeth wonderingly. 
“Probably you don’t. 
Nevertheless, it was the 
case at one time.” 
But there was an un- 
wonted softness in the 
keen blue eyes as they rested on 
the giil’s eager young face—a look 
no woman had succeeded in calling into Blair Maitland’s 
eyes since one moonlight night eleven years ago. 
Presently Sarah came in to light the lamps and soon 
afterwards the throb of an engine announced the re- 
turn of Jane and Colin from Starranbridge market. The 
latter greeted Maitland rather coolly and excused himself 
almost at once on the plea of seeing to some small detail 
in connection with the car, but Jane, as usual, radiated 
friendliness. 


in puzzled thought. 
“Well,” she burst out 
at last, “if it’s playing 
fair that counts, there 
are quite as many Mr. Delilahs! Men don’t play fair 
with women—not by a long chalk they don’t.” 

Her eyes had grown suddenly dark with a brooding re- 
sentment, and Maitland’s glance softened to a queer half- 
tender kindliness as they rested on the beautiful child face. 

“No, Poppy, they don’t always,” he agreed. “But some 
of us have a good try at it.” 

She made an impulsive snatch at his hand and pressed 
her young red lips passionately against it. 

“You do!” she exclaimed fervently. “I know that. But 
then you’re you. There’s no one in the world like you.” 

He drew his hand away and ruffled her hair with a 
careless brotherly caress. “Now,” he squared his shoul- 
ders as though throwing off a burden, “help me put the 
studio to rights. I’m giving a tea-party to two ladies, 
and as they’re sure to want to see the studio we must 
make it look a bit ship-shape.” 

Poppy glanced at him shrewdly from under her long lashes. 

“T s’pose one of them’s that Miss Frayne?” shé said 
slowly. 

“Clever child. One of them is Miss Frayne.” 
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As Poppy watched him putting the studio to rights— 
for the benefit of this other woman—selecting certain 
sketches—for the same woman’s edification—her eyes 
grew sombre and veiled, like the eyes of a wounded deer. 
When, finally, he quitted the studio, telling her that she 
could consider herself 
free for the afternoon, 





thither, reaching it by way of a covered-in passage which 
led to it from the house. 

“It’s all new to me, you know,” remarked Sutherland. 
“This is my first visit to a sculptor’s studio, and I’m al- 
ways interested in other fellows’ jobs. So you must for- 
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a moment, then went on rapidly: “That was why I didn’t 
come to see you when you had hurt your foot . . . I 
was afraid to.” 
‘Afraid?” Elizabeth’s gaze left the modelled figure 
and sought the face of the man. besjde her. 
“Yes; afraid,” he re- 
peated deliberately. “TI’d 





she made no answer be- 


never meant to trust a 











yond a jerky movement 
of assent, and after he 
had gone she stood look- 
ing round her in a cur- 
jous, bewildered way. 

Suddenly she espied 
Blair's working overall, 
carelessly flung down on 
q seat just as he had 
stripped it off when he 
had finished modelling.- 
With a little choked cry 
she sprang towards it 
and, picking it up, 
crushed it in her arms, 
hiding it tightly 
against her young breast. 
It was clammy in 
patches, where daubs of 
moist clay still adhered 
to it, and smelt famil- 
iarly of mingled clay and 
tobacco. Poppy bent her 
head over it, lower, 
lower still till her cheek 
touched it. 

After a long time she 
lifted her head and shook 
out the overall so that it 
hung straightly from her 
hands. Then, very metic- 
ulously, she began to 
fold it up with deft. 
smoothing fingers, and, 
when this was accom- 
plished, laid it away on 
the shelf where it be- 
longed. 

As she turned from the 
shelf, she caught the 
sound of voices and foot- 
steps from the drive out- 
side drifting in through 
the window, opened at 
the top. Like a flash she 
crossed the studio and 
was pressing up against 
the window-frame, peer- 
ing out with dilated eyes. 
Yes, those were the 
that would 
henceforth haunt the 
studio for her. 





had walked over to 
Lone Edge from Brown- 
leaves, 

_ Maitland had hardly 
finished welcoming them 
when the door opened 
and Morris ushered in a 
visitor, 

“Dr. Sutherland,” he 


| ow and Elizabeth 








woman again. I cut that 
sort of thing out of my 
life eleven years ago. But 
I knew from the very 
first—that day on Lake 
Como—that if I were to 
see much of you,I should 
trust you blindly—” 

At this moment steps 
and voices sounded from 
the far end of the studio, 
as Jane and Sutherland 
emerged from the 
further sideof some scaf- 
folding erected around 
a big modelling stand de- 
signed to. hold any very 
large piece of work. 
Elizabeth, with suddenly 
flushed cheeks, focussed 
her attention hastily on 
the “Delilah.” She heard 
Maitland give a_ low, 
amused laugh, half under 
his breath. Then, turn- 
ing composedly to the 
others as they came up, 
he suggested a visit to 
the stables. Half-an-hour 
slid easily away in in- 
specting the horses and a 
newly arrived family of 
spaniel puppies, and 
then, with a glance at her 
wrist watch, Jane de- 
clared it was time to be 
going home. 

“You must see the 
front of the house, first, 
where it almost over- 
hangs the cliff,’ sub- 
mitted Maitland. “That’s 
one of the chief features 
of the place, you know.” 

Jane yielded. 

“Very well,” she said. 
“But after that, I really 
must go,” she added to 
Sutherland, as they all 
strolled on_ together, 
Maitland and Elizabeth 
leading the way. “Ponies 
to feed, milk to scald—I 
must certainly be off.” 

“I’ve got surgery hour 
at six o'clock,” said 
Sutherland. “I’m going 
to see you home. I won- 
der,” he went on re- 
flectively, “whether 
Frayne will quite ap- 
prove of that friend- 
ship?” He nodded 
towards Maitland and 
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announced. Doctor Jack 


Elizabetn, who were now 





stood looking from one 

to another of the trio in 

the room with a comical 

mixture of embarrass- 

ment and pleasure in his face as he perceived who the 
Visitors were. 

_ “Tsay!” he exclaimed ruefully, “I seem to have butted 
In On a tea-party.” He turned as though to beat a hasty 
tetreat when Maitland laid a detaining hand on his arm. 

“Don’t look as if you'd interrupted a private séance of 
some kind!” he said, laughter in his eyes. “Sit down, man, 
and join the ‘party.’ I'll ring for another cup.” 

He suited the action to the word, and, as he turned 
back and began chatting in a friendly sort of fashion 
with Sutherland, Elizabeth found herself trying to read- 
Just certain ideas she had formed, one of which had been 
that for some reason or other Maitland did not particu- 
larly care for the doctor. Hitherto, he had always ap- 
peared inclined, whenever possible, to avoid meeting him, 
and had sometimes fallen oddly silent at the chance men- 
tion of his name. Now, however, it seemed as if he had 
overcome any aversion he had felt towards him. At any 
fate, it no longer showed itself in his manner. 

When tea was over Jane reminded Maitland of his 
Promise to show them the studio, and they all adjourned 





“Have You Ever Known— 
A Detman?” Sue Asken 


give my curiosity and 
not mind my prowling 
round a good deal like 
a cat in a larder.” 

“Prowl round as much 
as you like,’ answered 
Maitland readily. “I’m 
afraid there isn’t very 
much for you to see. Un- 
fortunately my bigger 
groups are still in my 
studio.” 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was standing alone in front of 
the “Delilah.” She was so much absorbed in it that she 
started a little when she found that Maitland had left 
Jane and Sutherland to their own devices at the other 
end of the big studio and was standing beside her. She 
was silent for a moment. Then, her eyes still fixed upon 
the figure in front of her, she asked hesitatingly: 

“Have you ever known—a Delilah?” 

“Yes, And paid heavily for the privilege.” He paused 


London 


some little distance 

ahead. ? ° 

Jane’s glance, follow- 

ing the direction indi- 

cated, grew a shade wist- 

ful. She had seen, more 

than once, a look in 

Colin’s eyes which had 
betrayed his secret, and 

she wondered rather 

sadly if this friendship 

of which Sutherland was 
speaking were going to 

snatch from her adored 

brother the possibility of one 
great happiness in his life—a hap- 


piness that might make up to him for all he had lost. 


“I don’t see why Candy should disapprove,” she re- 
turned in answer to the doctor’s question. “Is there any 
reason why he should?” 

Sutherland kicked a small pebble rather irritably to 
one side. 

“Well, we know the man was a private in the army— 
under quite a different name from the one he new bears. 
And one naturally asks—Why? At [Turn to page 89| 
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S has been told in previous 
A cusies of this ‘biography 


of one gf America’s most 1n- 
teresting literary figures, Mrs. 
Burnett’s genius found its full 
flower in her love for her two sons. 

After the death of Lionel the 
Imagination began to see Vivian in 
the role of Only Child. 

The passionate love she had had 
for her first born quite simply and 
naturally transferred itself to this 
Only Child, and he became not 
only the prime object of her af- 
fections, but a Purpose. She began 
to have something of the feeling 
for him that an English family 
traditionally has for the first son 
—the Heir. 

She used frequently to refer 
jokingly to herself as a pelican, 
the bird that tears the down off its 
own breast to feather the nest for 
its young 

During the next few years the 
two were separated but little. 
Quite rapidly, through the closer 
companionship that was growing 
up, the Only Child was beginning 
to realize that, being an Imag- 
ination made her also a most 
uncannily Understanding Person. 
Many a time he had heard her say 
that the one thing she dreaded was 
the arrival of the day when her 
boys would be confronted with 
a sorrow that she could not pro- 
tect them from or cure. All dur- 
ing those college days she was the 
embodiment of the protecting 
mother, haunted by the possibility 
of something tragic that she could 
not forefend. This note is the 
subtle undertone of all the many 
letters she wrote him during 
the time he was filling the rdéle 
of College Man. She was trying 
to help him unfold and find 
himself. 

How the Imagination was im- 
bued with the Elder Son idea is 
further evidenced by her feeling 
about his twenty-first birthday, 
which came at the end of his 
sophomore year. She wrote from 
eWashington: 


Dearest Viv: 

Your birthday present is on its 
way to you by freight. It was far 
100 heavy to go by express. ] 
found it at Vantine’s and it seems 
exactly the thing for a young man 
to begin life with—particularly a 
young man who is in the position 
of wanting nothing in particular. 
It is the thing which wants noth- 
ing, but to which all things come. 
Can you guess what it is? 

I thought so long before I could 
invent a present which would ex- 
press the right sentiment for such 
a twenty-first birthday as yours. 
It is a god Buddha—an imposing 
calm, marble one and with it 
comes a carved teak-wood stand. 
It will make a beautiful shrine for 


a corner of your study. Later I will give 
you some strange, old, oriental brocade to 
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The Story of Frances Hodgson Burnett 
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Wherein les the charm of that immortal classic, 
Little Lord Fauntleroy—the story that has won the 
hearts of three generations? »x» That this charm 
is a reflection of the author herself, “Dearest,” is 
revealed by her son, the Little Lord Fauntleroy of 
the story, in this intimate biography of his mother. 
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drape a sort of temple for it, 

The Buddha is of Carrara 
marble and is very heavy. The 
only lacquered ones I found were 
small, and not sufficiently stately 
looking. I like the idea of your 
living with Buddha. 

Your own Mammy. 


The essence of the relation of 
Dearest to her Only Child—the 
Mammy-spirit — never changed. 
Years later she wrote: 


Maytham Hall, 
Rolvenden, Kent. 
August 5, 1906, 
Dearest Child: 

I never forget the night and 
morning prayer for Love, Home, 
Friendship, Health, Work, and the 
Great, Good Thing. Love means 
life and children; Horne means the 
warm place they are happy in; 
Friendship means all fine things in 
a man which make and _ hold 
friends; Work is the thing which a 
man must have, and the Great, 
Good Thing is that, having all 
these, you shall know—what one 
most wants to know. Surely, a 
man’s life, man’s work,man’s home 
must come to you if they are 
being asked for twice—sometimes 
three times every day of the year. 
I ask for the other two boys as 
well—-and I wonder if it is selfish 
that I always begin with my own 
child. One’s own child is oneself. 


And iater when her family was 
increased by a daughter-in-law, 
she wrote to an intimate friend. 


Plandome Park, Plandome, L. I 
August 9, 1916. 
The fact that the baby I am ex- 
pecting will belong to Constance 
and Vivian might be mentioned. 
Perhaps I ought to say more ex- 
actly that I am expecting it every 
week—not precisely every hour. 
The week after next, one will be 
trembling on the brink. 
Constance—darling little Cdh- 
stance, is as rosy and well an 
happy as if she were a healthy 
baby herself. She looks like a 
young rose bursting into bloom 
I have been lining with orris- 
perfumed, soft and faintly blue 
flowered white silk, all the little 
drawers of a wonderful small baby 
wardrobe, made of white wicker, 
garlanded with delicate pale buds 
and flowers. ; 
I remember a little girl in Paris, 
who, before Vivian was born, went 
about and gazed yearningly and 
hopelessly at pretty baby things 1n 
shops. She could not afford to 
buy any of them and she felt 
rather pathetic. It is she who to- 
day makes dreams of baby dresses 
and lines little wardrobes for 
Vivian’s baby. The lovely and 
fairy part of my life has been 


that so many of the things I longed for 
myself and couldn’t get, [Turn to page 85] 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


IN 
ABRAHAM'S 
BOSOM 


BY PAUL GREEN 


ee 


REVIEWED BY STARK YOUNG 


PREPS EEE SHS 


American play of the season went, as every one 

knows by now, to Paul Green for his play of 
Negro life, J Abraham’s Bosom. There are several 
more or less striking points about this event. 

The winner this time is a new playwright, getting a 
prize at the point in his career when it will mean most 
to him by way of reputation and encouragement, and 
when the money will come in more acceptably than 
later when fame and fortune may smile upon him. Mr. 
Green emerges from the group of students of dramatic 
writing that have been working now for some years 
under the leadership of Professor Frederick Koch of the 
University of North Carolina, writing plays dealing with 
local material. 


Tame year’s award of the Pulitzer Prize for the best 


THE NEWS 


WHAT’S GOING ON IN THE WORLD 


OF THE MONTH'S ACTIVITIES 
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A ScENE From “IN ABRAHAM’sS Bosom”, PutitzeR Prize PLAY—(Goldberg Photo) 


not to any Broadway manager or group but to the little 
organization at the Provincetown Playhouse on Mac- 
Dougal Street, the history of whose brave .experiments 
includes the early plays of Eugene O’Neill, Susan Glas- 


pell, Arthur Cram Cook and others. 


And, lastly, Jn Abraham’s Bosom was acted largely 
by Negro players. Most of these were untrained, with 
one or two exceptions none of them were remarkably 
good; but they brought to their acting a fine warmth of 
feeling, good voices and great sincerity. Their playing 
did much to make Mr. Green’s play convincing and 


moving. 


The story of Jn Abraham’s Bosom opens with a scene 
of Negro woodcutters in a forest. Among them there is 



















This new species of college was given most of the 
paraphernalia of the old; it had a president, deans, and 
the various professors; undoubtedly the undergraduates 
soon devised a college yell, college colors, varsity deck- 
tennis teams, and that climax of the undergraduate 
year—a Junior “Prom.” They were supposed to take 
courses just as assiduously and to be examined just as 
rigorously as if they never had left New Haven or Ann 
Arbor. The visits to the various ports and the trips in- 
land were organized as part of the regular curriculum in 
order that they might gain in educational value by being 
related to the work done in the classrooms. We have 
read at intervals rather lurid accounts of the escapades 
which marked the first visits to some of the ports, but 
we can allow for a certain amount of journalistic exag- 












This play on which the Pulitzer Prize Committee 
chose, of all the productions in New York, as the best 
American play of the year, owes its chance of production 
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one, half white, who hungers for education and has a 
vision for the redemption of his race. He loves a woman 
whose devotion to him runs throughout the play to the 
moment of his death. Step by step we are shown this 
man’s career. He suffers from tuberculosis; he struggles 
against his own quick temper, slow wits and violence, 
against race prejudice and the. ignorance and childish- 
ness of the race that he would lift up. He prays and 
studies and works. Some of the white people are his 
friends and would help him. But he ends by turning 
them into oppressors and by making enemies of his own 
people. 

His son grows up into an idiz boy, good only for 
gambling and jazz, and becomes a traitor to his father. 
The father himself drops lower and lower in misfortune. 
Followed by his wife, who takes in washing and slaves 
to keep bread in the house, he wanders from one job to 
another, from one town to another, and finally back to 
the land that belongs to his white [Turn to page 78] 
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THE WORLD EVENT OF THE 
MONTH OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


A FLOATING UNIVERSITY 
By HELEN TAFT MANNING 


CopyRIGHT BY MCCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1927 


URING this past, year an experiment in education 
D has been undertaken which has attracted wide 

attention and which seems to mark the culmina- 
tion of a trend in American life which has been very 
prominent since the war. Several hundred boys and 
girls who wanted to see the world but who also had 
aspirations towards a college degree were regularly en- 
rolled as students with the deck of an ocean liner as 
their campus and the great sights of the world for their 
curriculum. 





geration, and the fact that plans are now under way for 
a repetition of the enterprise this autumn shows that 
[Turn to page 78] 


the experiment has justified itself 


















































































































he A“Fvoatinc UNIVERSITY” STUDENT 
In SIAM — (International Newsreel Photo 
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Watrter Damroscn, Famous ANp BELOVED 
CONDUCTOR — (International Newsreel Photo) 


THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


THE RETIREMENT OF WALTER DAMROSCH 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


r seems hardly polite to call Walter Damrosch’s re- 
I tirement from the conductorship of the New York 

Symphony Orchestra the musical event of the month. 
The man himself would be the event of almost any 
month. His resignation is a national loss. For in letting 
him go back to private life we lose a pioneer whose ser- 
vices to the cause of music in this country can scarcely 
be overestimated. 

Forty-two years ago Walter Johannes Damrosch suc- 
ceeded his father, Leopold Damrosch, as the head of the 
orchestra the latter had founded. He has held that posi- 
tion continuously until his resignation this Spring—a 
tenure of office virtually without parallel in the annals 
of orchestral history. To select the programs of a great 
symphony orchestra, rehearse it, and conduct its concerts, 
is a career that one might imagine would take all the time 
and energy of almost any man. But Damrosch has found 
time to pursue two or three other careers in the bargain. 

When he took over the direction of the New York 
Symphony he was already a conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and he continued to hold that post for 
some time. He conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra 
for a season, and for several years headed an opera com- 
pany of his own, taking it on tour through the country 
and conducting his own opera, The Scarlet Letter. He 
conducted the New York Oratorio Society for a number 
of years, has been more or less active in the affairs of the 
American Academy in Rome, and was a moving spirit in 
the founding of the American Conservatory of Music at 
Fontainedleau, outside Paris. Somehow, during these 
years of incessant activity, he has found time to write a 
second grand opera, Cyrano de Bergerac, for the Metro- 
politan Opera House, a lighter one, The Dove of Peace, 
incidental music for Margaret Anglin’s revivals of the 
Greek dramas, and a number of songs, including the 
well-thumbed Danny Deever. 

However, an artist’s professional career is something 
to admire rather than be grateful for; and this country 
owes Walter Damrosch gratitude as well az respect. It is 
impossible to say, of course, just how much of our 
steadily growing taste for good music is due to his ef- 
forts; but it is certain that but for him we should not be 
as far along the road of musical appreciation as we are. 

The activities that interest different men are many and 
varied, but the methods of the pioneers, the leaders in 
Various fields, are often curiously similar. In one respect 
a’ feast, Walter Damrosch much [Turn to page 83] 
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MASSACHUSETTS — (International Newsreel Photo) 


in America we now have one divorce for every 

seven marriages. But instead of denouncing con- 
ditions and recommending legislation, he goes at once to 
the heart of the matter and asks: What can the Church 
do about it, and how can it go about it? He deals with 
it not as a doctrinaire but as a practical spiritual 
statesman. 

First, the Church must do everything in its power to 
see that the marriage of its youth is entered into with 
full knowledge of one another and with genuine serious- 
ness. In sermons, in confirmation classes, and privately, 
the clergy should speak plainly of marriage, without 
prudishness or timidity, giving the young the information 
they ought to have, and which their parents seem unwill- 
ing or incompetent to give them. The excessive shame- 
facedness of olden time must be overcome; there is no 
virtue in ignorance. 

Next, the Church must work with parents in taking 
all due precautions to see that a proposed marriage prom- 
ises success before it is solemnized. No clergyman should 
marry young people without talking it over with the 
couple and with their parents—never without the con- 
sent of the parents. Young people should be made to 
realize, religiously, that marriage is [Turn to page 83] 
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THE WORLD EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


ITALY’S ADVENTURE 
By COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE 
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upon the world stage of today. From the hour of 

his spectacular advent, he has caused to be 
focussed upon Italy the anxious eyes. of . governmental 
Eurcpe. 

Honest, fearless and with undoubted ability, he has 
become the arbiter of Italy’s destiny. Liberty for the 
moment has taken flight; and the will of one man has 
become the will of his countrymen. 3 

Opinion, even in Italy, ve ies as ‘to the value of his 
services. There are those who contend that without him 
some such chaos as came to Russia would have stricken 
this historic kingdom, and that he not alone saved his 
native land, but stemmed the westward flow of the 
Bolshevistic tide. Others aver that the change had al- 
ready come, and that an orderly constitutional govern- 
ment would have been evolved had he not halted it with 
the assumption of dictatorial powers. 

Many students of state affairs believe that a benev- 
olent dictatorship is the ideal government, and that up 
to now Mussolini has filled such a réle. Just how long 
the spirit of benevolence will continue, is for the future 
to develop. What plans he has and what final goal he 
expects to reach no one knows, for he has no confidants. 
Some will tell you that his aim is toward a socialistic 
state, and that he is slowly but surely weaving the 
threads in order to make a fabric of that pattern. Again 
you will hear that he is modeling his government after 
that of the Papacy, so far as material affairs may be con- 
formed to those spiritual. Again, it is said that he has no 
well defined purpose; that he sees Italy in need of a 
strong hand, and that he uses his power in meeting the 
problems which arise day by day, and is content to leave 
to the future whatever eventualities may then arise. | 

Meanwhile, things run smoothly and efficiently. Trains 
go and arrive punctually. Waste land is being put In 
cultivation with the intention of bringing every acre into 
use. The productivity of the land is being greatly 1n- 
creased, commerce is being fostered and the imagina- 
tion of the people is being stimulated as never before. 
One hears of marvelous inventions to be. There is the 
ship of mystery which is to cross the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic in five days. Italy has awakened and has de- 
termined to rank hereafter among the foremost nations. 

Among the younger men are to be found a high spirit 
and an invincible belief in the manifest destiny of their 
country. They feel that a new era [Turn to page 83] 
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| SOUP 
and why men 
like it 

T DOES my heart good to see how much 

my husband enjoys a plate of good, brac- 
ing soup. That’s one dish, at least, which 
never fails me. I always know he will be glad 
to see it brought on the table.” 

So said a housewife. And you can read 
between the lines that she finds soup a daily 
help in the problem of serving pleasing, cheer- 
ful, beneficial meals. Housewives everywhere 
are following her example. It is such a simple 
matter to provide good soup nowadays. And 


it goes such a long way toward making the 
home table a real success. 





HY? What is it about soup that 
makes it an essential dish in the rightly 
selected menu? Why are men so eager to 
eat it? What makes it such a welcome dish 
to everybody in the family, children included? 
Delicious flavor, to begin with. In the 
tonic liquid food, soup, the skilled cook has 
the opportunity to blend so many different 
ingredients and in such a fascinating variety 
of combinations that the sense of taste 
responds instantly and always. No other 
food appeals in the same way or offers such 
a varied and steady chance to the housewife 
to tempt and “interest”? the family appetite. 
The liquid invigorating soup acts promptly 
and with sure effect. Its savors and its flavors 
immediately set the digestive juices in freer 
motion. The result is a keener enjoyment of 
all the food on the table and greater benefit 
from it. Scup itself nourishes and it also 














figure aids you to digest yeur other food more 
a - completely. 
o be ; 
mental - -_— A OME comes the man of the family. He 
sa : - Z , has had a hard day’s work. He is tired. 
a “: Sg me He needs refreshment, as well as solid food 
or the ile ta Saag 
my You place before him a delicious, appetizing 
* = plate of soup. The very sight of it challenges 
of his his taste. Every spoonful is a bright, flavor- 
ut him ful invitation and satisfaction. Within a few 
ricken minutes, he is refreshed and a new sparkle 
ed his ee >< a is given to his meal. No wonder so many 
of = etsioaiacs men feel that they would miss one of the best 
<—. dishes if they did not get soup every day! 
+ with Aad they need it just as much as they like it! 
A visit to your grocer’s. A selection from 
vaniiee : ( the twenty-one different kinds of Campbell’s 
at Up es Soups listed on every label. The addition of 
y long an equal quantity of water to each can of 
future soup. A few minutes simmering, then service 
rv * on the table. How easy! 12 cents a can. 
dants. - 
1 LOMATO SOUP 
g the 
Again 
after 
e con- 
as No 
of a kl 
g the w:: S P ArKte 
leave 
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=« | In every spoonful! 
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is the  ZAAy, j 1.4 
n and %, eAmpaeii Soup ComPant . In every town I win renown, 
5 de- stay tee I’m Soup Chef for the nation. 
tions. : I take my pride in spreading wide 
The Campbell’s reputation. 
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Chase the appetite blues 


Write for this FR_E Book 
Scores of delightful recipes to give your 
meals new variety. Address Dept. 522, 
Canners League, 451 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


CALIFORNIA 





Packed in >} sizes of cans- 


TIPS in small square and 
round cans. LONG SPEARS 
in tall square cans 








The Worlds 


Put zest into your summer menus 
with the variety and delicacy that 
asparagus gives you~at such little cost 


“Too hot to eat”—“tired of food”—how many times have 
you felt that way? 

And really it is so unnecessary. For California Canned 
Asparagus will tempt the laziest appetite. 

Dainty appetizers and cocktails—cool refreshing salads— 
there are dozens of delightful asparagus dishes that you can 
make in a moment. 

For here is a delicacy, ready-to-serve,—and economical, too. 
No trimming, no waste, and today it costs less than it has 
for years. 

So add asparagus to your menus. Take advantage of the 
healthful variety it offers. It will give your meals new zest, 
and you'll outwit the appetite blues—everytime. 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 522,-451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


CMost Popular Salad and, ‘Vegetable Delicacy 


Salmon-Asparagus Salad 
Recipe book, page 14 


Yankee Asparagus Salad 
Recipe book, page 13 
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+ WHAT'S GOING ON IN THE WORLD + 





























te Cart CuristIAN JENSEN, AUTHOR OF te 
Tue Norasie “AN AMERICAN SaGaA” 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


AN AMERICAN SAGA 
By Cart CurisTIAN JENSEN 


REVIEWED BY LAURENCE STALLINGS 


or less standardized and are the same Dubuque and 
Manhattan. Only to alien eyes must New York City 
seem pristine and completely, furiously new. It is so in 
An American Saga, 
which is Carl Jensen’s 


Mor es manners, customs, and machines are more 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 
THE KING OF KINGS 
Directed by Cecil B. DeMille 


REVIEWED BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


B. De Mille turned, in The Ten Commandments, to 

religion for inspiration. He found it, plenty of it, and 
The Ten Commandments proved to be by all odds his 
greatest success. In a subsequent production, Feet of Clay, 
he introduced an extraordinary bit of mysticism—the 
parade of the dead over the perilous bridge from heaven to 
earth. : 

Now, in The King of Kings, he has made a moving pic- 
ture that is entirely Biblical; in fact, all of its subject matter 
is derived from a few chapters of the New Testament. 
Starting as an episodic Passion Play, it develops into an out- 
and-out melodrama, in which Christ is betrayed by Caiaphas, 
the High Priest, and his coterie of vindictive Pharisees. 

Mr. De Mille has tried hard to endow his picture with 
the impressiveness, the dignity, the vast spiritual exaltation 
which its theme demands. In so far as his own direction of 
every scene is concerned, he has succeeded amazingly well. 
The King of Kings is a gorgeously beautiful and deeply 
moving pageant. 

It fails, however, in its one vital point: it does not make 
the character of Christ appear true or real. Mr. H. B. War- 
ner, in this rdle, is a waxen image; his immaculate wig, his 
neatly barbered beard, his make-up, his very expressions and 
stilted gestures, are patently false. That, to me, is a disastrous 
defect in The King of Kings; I add the qualifying “to me” 
because Mr. Warner’s performance has proved entirely satis- 
factory to most people who have seen The King of Kings, 
including many of the severer critics. 

I know that it is terribly difficult to achieve a convincing 
impersonation of Christ on the screen. The soft focus views, 
taken from a distance, are managed easily enough—but the 
sharp, relentlessly realistic close-ups shatter the illusion. In 
Ben-Hur, Christ appeared only by implication; His presence 
and His power were reflected only in the faces of those about 
Him. The result was that the Biblical scenes were considerably 
more effective than The King of Kings, although, in all other 
respects, Ben-Hur is not to be compared with Mr. De Mille’s 
picture as a work of art. 

There are many fine performances in The King of Kings, 
notably those of Victor Varconi as Pilate, Ernest Torrence as 
Peter, and Joseph and Rudolph Schildkraut as Caiaphas 
and Judas. 


O*: famous as a portrayer of gaudy social life Cecil 














































te GrorciA O’KEEFFE, REMARKABLE WOMAN te 
Anp IMPRESSIVE ARTIST — (Stieglitz Photo) 


ART OF THE MONTH 


GEORGIA O’KEEFFE 


By WALDO FRANK 


men work, that for the most part and the best part 


LC: itself is so compellingly the substance in which wo- 


their creative impulse is satisfied in living. They are 
closer than men to flesh and blood, for they are the bearers 





story of his soul. 











An American Saga is 





not so much the diary 
of an immigrant as it 
is the candid and glow- 
ing account of one 
man’s adventures, tur- 
bulent and strong, 
among the mazes of 
modern industrial civ- 
ilization. Arnold Bennett 
has said that any man, 
writing ably, who will 
set down with candor 
and honesty the salient 
facts of life’s business 
will achieve a biograph- 
ical novel making a 
far better book than a 
similar work by a pro- 
fessional novelist. 

Jensen begins his 
book with an account. 
of his passion and ap- 
petite as a boy in Den- 
mark. He was fortu- 
nate enough to be born 
near the sea, for which 
he has a downright 
Viking feeling. He 
Writes superbly of his 
youth at sea among the 
stokehold riffraff of 
the seven oceans. 


“Whenever the steamer 
teached its goal and the 
engine stood dripping 
with oil, hot and sweat- 
ing, a somber, church- 
like silence that made us 
whisper hovered over the 
Stokehold and engine 
‘oom. The wind and the 
Sea had suddenly ceased 
to sing; the propellers 
ad stopped spinning ; the 
thick steel paws of the 
































engine had quit their 

















trampling ; and the stuffed 











hull of the steamer no 
onger groaned. The 
Struggle of human brawn 


[Turn to page 80] 
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of flesh and blood. 
Therefore it is, that 
when they become 
literally creative artists, 
they are prone to be 
deeply out of place or 
mere imitators of the 
arts of men. But in 
New York today there 
lives a woman painter 
who is an exception; 
an exception so strik- 
ing that many critics 
call her the greatest— 
or even the first, wo- 
man artist in our coun- 
try. Even those who 
do not care for her 
work, however, will 
admit that unlike the 
work of most women 
who paint, it is es- 
sentially a woman’s 
work: the expression of 
something which we 
immediately recognize 
as woman. And perhaps 
this is the very reason 
why some men and wo- 
men do not like it. 
This painter’s name 
is Georgia O’Keeffe; 
and she was born about 
forty years ago in a 
small viliage of Wis- 
consin. I do not know 
very much about her 
girlhood. O’Keeffe (as 
she is called even by 
her dear friends) is 
reticent ‘of words. 
Words indeed are not 
her medium of self- 
expression. When she 
would say something of 
real value, she will be 
happier and _ clearer 
drawing or painting 
what it is she has to 
say. And when she has 
nothing of real value to 
[Turn to page 80] 
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You must love the land 
and all the beauty of the 


changing skies 
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THE HOME THAT 


eee =BY HELENA COUNTRYMAN XXX 


F course you have dreamed of a “little place 
O ‘of your own”—what normal woman hasn’t? 

Husbands and homes and children are nor- 
mal dreams. And, though my husband and the chil- 
dren didn’t materialize—my home has! And this de- 
spite the fact that I was faced with the prospect of 
having to board all my life or be a “fifth wheel” in 
the home of a near relative unless I tried to build a 
home on a mere morsel of capital. 

Ill health, cortracted some fourteen years ago, sent 
me away from the city to board in the country. 
Not more than a stone’s throw from where I was 
housed was a fifty-year-old pasture. It was full of 
rocks and boulders, juniper, white birch, cedars and a 
few sturdy, old pines and oaks. There I walked and 
sat and dreamed dreams. There, after years of dream- 
ing, I decided to dare to build. One old rock I now 
call my “Wishing Rock.” On this great lichen-covered 
boulder that spreads its bronze-like shoulders to the 
sun I always found myself concentrating on my 
House 0’ Dreams 

When my decision to buy the Wishing Rock and 
its fellows and to build there became known, I was 
to learn at first hand of other kinds of rocks—or 
bricks perhaps—which were volleyed at me via the 
tongues of the neighborhood and distant friends. All 
good practical-minded folks were either amused or 
disgusted—native commonsense at war with imported 
“artistic temperament.” But I confess I had invited 
criticism of my judgment, for, not being a shrewd 
Yankee and a good bargainer, I had showed my 
enthusiasm to the owner of those three acres of 
worthless, beautiful pasture and he held me up for 
$200.00 an acre! 

“You'll have to do a heap o’ gradin’ there, and 
you'll be snowed in in the Winter,” croaked one 
neighbor. “I ’pose you’re goin’ to chop down all them 
birches,” and “them rocks ‘ll be hard to move out 
of the way,” said another. Never one encouraging 
word—except from an occasional impractical poet or 
artist who happened by. But now! My house plan is 
sought, wealthy friends envy me the almost bare 
simplicity of my furnishings, women tired from com- 
plex housekeeping come to me for rest. I have a home 

not paid for wholly yet, it is true—But I’m ahead 
of my story. 

I drew my own house plans, so I have only myself 
to biame for my only real blunder—making the closet 
too small. The house was to cost $2400. This estimate, 
however did not include cellar, bathroom, pump, well, 
or inside painting and furnishing, and how they did 
































Autumn brings its own wistful loveliness 
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CAME TRUE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HowarpD HEATH 


run up! But it did include wiring for lights. 

A cellar I must have, and there I thought I should 
strike rock bottom (and almost did), between that 
and drilling through rock to find water. Now — un- 
derstand the parable of the man who built his house 
upon 2 rock. It costs money, time and effort but 
there is ample reward. My cellar is warm in Winter, 
cold as ice in Summer, and dry as a bone all the year 
round. Not soon will we forget when it was blasted. 
Drilling was done by hand by two Italians, working 
after hours. The rocks flew as far as five hundred 
feet and the whole village flew to cover, after some 
pieces fell on the woodshed of a neighbor across the 
Common. That cellar bill nearly floored me. $266.27 
for the cellar of a bungalow of four rooms, with a 
sleeping porch and shed measuring, over all, 24 by 
31 feet! But such a cellar! 

Next came the drilling of the well, and that was 
even more nerve-racking and thrilling than the cellar. 
Every foot meant $5.00 and it was like speculating 
in stocks. When water finaliy gushed into the hole I 
had a bill of $500.00 for the two weeks’ work! On 
top of that came the electrically driven pump—and 
the neighbors thought me clean daft, I know, for 
spending $280.00 more, but it has been worth all it 
cost, never needing more attention than I can give it 
myself. After the cellar and water questions were 
settled, the rest was easy sailing. . 

In round figures my outlay was approaching 
$4000.00 and it was on the basis of a four thousand 
dollar investment that I borrowed at the local bank. 
I had a very small “nest egg” in a bank in the city 
but this I could not draw out because it was a fund 
put aside for me by my father. So I went to the 
local bank and had a talk with the treasurer. He was 
very understanding and the plan of a first mortgage 
was decided upon. Besides the money that I felt 
justified in taking from my small personal savings, I 
had an allowance. This allowance had just sufficed in 
the city to pay my board and give me a little spend- 
ing money. IT HAD NEVER BEEN ENOUGH 
FOR ALL MY EXPENSES. This I emphasize be- 
cause it is on this allowance that I am now paying 
off my mortgage and buying all I need for my house 
and personal use. sid 

In other words, I have found that I can live in 
my own house, pay all the bills for its upkeep, pay 
all my personal bills and still have a margin Jor 
saving. It has been interesting to see how little I 
could live on by the week. For the first year my 
expenses were about $24.00 per [Turn to page 71] 
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From day to day you can actually 
Jee the difference —a Shin exquus itely clean 
lovely. .. more naturally beauty u 
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Cfollow these three simple steps of the new Complete 
Woodbury FACIAL, and you, in your own home, 
can obtain results that are truly professional 
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1 Wring a cloth from hot water and hold it against 
the face to thoroughly open the pores. Then 
massage Woodbury’s Cold Cream well into the skin 
with an upward and outward motion, covering the 
face and neck thoroughly with the cream. Notice 
how gently it penetrates into the pores and softens 
and loosens the embedded dirt and dust particles, : 
Z y 2 With a clean soft cloth remove the surplus cream, 
always with an upward motion, Now, wash the 
A face and neck thoroughly with warm water and Wood- 
ne . : bury’s Facial Soap, working the creamy lather well 
Ror: FINE, clear skin glowing with ex- into the skin so that it will dissolve and wash out 
quisite freshness! Smooth... velvety Baca the soiled cream which otherwise would remain in the 
: ° pores. Rinse thoroughly with warm water, then And now the final step. With the tips of your 
softly radiant. What is the secret of such finish with a dash of cold water or a small piece of 3 fingers, apply lightly Woodbury’s Fatial “A read 
natural loveliness? ice wrapped in one thickness of cloth. which tones the skin by supplying just theright amount 
“ 7 of natural moisture without loading or clogging the 
Really, the Fe ene it 1s a secret— pores, This finishing cream is greaseless and gives 
10uld i r — " . that soft, velvety texture so much desired, 
tht] Saye. “Absolute cleanliness of the-pores ae, Fitst»Woodbury’s Cold Cream that melt a 
a EOE PORE A! SMG e P at skin temperature, reaching every pore, : J . 
but cvadacentio 4 Chamaiasrcts — softening and loosening embedded dust and actually see the difference—a skin exqui- 
nter, But what is the care your skin needs— dirt particles. Then, Woodbury’s Facial sitely clean... more lovely -+- more natu- 
7 < «ec = ” ° » » > . . 
_ this “proper daily care? Soap with its mild, creamy lather, dissolv- rally beautiful, “A skin you love to touch.” 
king Creams? You have used them, of course. ing away the soiled cream that remains in Your drug store or toilet goods counter 
are ° . . 
on And creams are necessary, as your facial the pores, preventing blackheads and en- can supply you with the new Complete 
he masseuse will tell you. Soap? Youhave used larged pores. And, finally, Woodbury’s Woodbury Facial. Or write today for a 
th a soap, too. For pure soap is an essential Facial Cream—smooth and greaseless— _ trial set containing enough of the soap and 
+ by cleanser. But have you ever used both in leaving the skin cool and refreshingly moist. creams for seven generous treatments. After 
was one treatment? Creams and soap especially Suchasimpletreatmentisthisnew Facial! the first week, use the Complete Facial once 
: P 
= prepared for use with each other? Just the two gentle Woodbury Creams and of twicea week, keeping your skin clear and 
7 . > . e ° e , 
ile I That is the perfect cleansing treatment. Woodbury’s Facial Soap. And so thor- healthy in between times with Woodbury’s 
. . ° . . . 
: her And now for the first time—in the new oughly effective because the creams arees- Facial Soap, as directed in the booklet 
ir Complete Woodbury Facia/—you are of- pecially prepared for use with the soap. Try around every cake. 
af fered two gentle creams and a mild, pure _thisnew Complete Woodbury Facial for one Begin at once to give your skin the proper 
were soap, especially made to be used together, week. After the first treatment, you will feel daily care it needs. Send now for your Seven 
hing and to give your skin exactly the care it thehealthy glowofanawakened,stimulated Day Trial Set, enclosing 25c in stamps or 
and needs. skin. At the end of seven-days you can coin. 
ank, 
city ° 
und ayend the coupon for the generous trial set Mm, 
the 
was 
ao Tue ANDREW Jercens CoMPANY 
a I 1517 Alfzed St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
1 in For the enclosed 25c (stamps or coin) please send me the 
ond- Seven Day Trial Set of the new Complete Woodbury Facial, 
GH , -and your booklet, “A Skin You Leve to Touch.” 
be- If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 1517 Sher- Ly) | 
ying brooke St., Perth, Ont. =| [ *} 
puse ET ar 
ES aa cin ida nd saeinc'ee se osd bids cub Cae aseamawseuesedsaweves 
2 in 
pay DIES: 6. sn satina sino aninncctddbues cdees tessanespetebechesicereh bags 
for 
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Cornmeal Sticks are delicious to serve with salads. Parker House Rolls and Nut Bread will make a “‘hit’’ at 





any meal, while Butterscotch Gems will add interest to the simplest lunch (Photographs by G. W. Harting) 


%%&x& QUICK BREADS xxx 
That Make of a Simple Meal a Banquet 


Recipes Prepared in McCall’s Laboratory- Kitchen 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT, Director 


UICK breads are the home cook’s prize boon. 

And they require a surprisingly short time to 

prepare. Southern housewives have always 

thought of them as a necessity, of course, but 
we in the North are much too apt to consider them a 
luxury to be saved for “company” meals. 

Quick breads may be made either with baking- 
powder or with yeast, and are suitable to serve at 
every sort of formal or informal meal. One of the 
happiest ways to use them is in the children’s lunch- 
box. No matter how varied sandwiches may be, they 
grow monotonous if eaten day after day. So, for a 
change, put one or two Bran Muffins or Butterscotch 
Gems or some Nut Bread or Cornmeal Sticks into 
your child’s school Iunches and use the meat, cheese, 
nuts and other ingredients that would usually go into 
sandwich fillings, for small salads. These salads can 
be carried safely in the lunch box in covered glasses 
or jars. Sometimes, for a surprise, make popovers 
and fill them with a tempting but not too moist sand- 
wich filling. You will find other suggestions for 
lunches and some lunch-box menus in a special leaflet 
we have written for you. 

When you realize how quickly and easily these 
breads can be made, you will want to include them 
in some of your menus every day, as well as in the 
children’s lunches. When you try the recipes we have 
given you, remember these four points if you want 
perfect results: (1) use only the best and freshest 
materials, (2) measure the ingredients accurately, 
(3) follow the directions for mixing carefully, (4) 
see that your oven is just right for the baking. 

Quick-bread doughs made with baking-powder 
should be handled only enough to mix the ingredi- 
ents. Much handling makes them tough. Muffin and 
other batters, except for popovers, should be beaten 
as little as possible—just enough to combine the in- 
gredients. smoothly. All quick breads made into small 
shapes (such as biscuits, rolls, or muffins) require a 
hot oven, as you will see from the recipes. Whether 
you have an oven regulator or oven thermometer, or 
not, be sure your oven is hot enough to bake quickly 
before you put in your bread. They should be baked 
just before they are to be served and served hot. 
Quick-loaf breads require a slower oven, just moderate 
in temperature. They should be allowed to cool before 
cutting. 

Quick-yeast breads are easily made. Be sure your 
yeast is fresh. The other important point to remember 
in making them is the temperature. Keep the dough 
at an even temperature, between 80 and 82 degrees 
if possible, while it is rising, as yeast grows best at 
this temperature. Bake rolls in a hot oven, loaf breads 
in a moderate one. Too hot an oven will make a 
heavy loaf, too slow an oven will make a loaf of 
coarse texture. Never wrap bread or put it in the 


bread box while still hot or even warm. Moisture forms 
which causes the bread to spoil. Serve rolls hot, loaf 


breads cold. If the room is cool, set the bowl of dough 
in warm water. A dairy thermometer will gauge the temper- 
ature. All measurements in the following recipes are level. 





In the North we are too apt to consider “Quick 
Breads” a luxury for “company” meals 





ILLUSTRATED BY EpwarD Monks 


CORNMEAL STICKS 


teaspoon salt 


1 cup cornmeal D 
cup milk 


% cup sugar 


Nw ee 


1 cup flour egg 
5 teaspoons baking- tablespoons melted 
powder shortening 


Add cornmeal and sugar to flour, baking-powder 
and salt sifted together. Add milk gradually, well- 
beaten egg and melted shortening. Mix well. Pour 
into greased bread-stick pans and ‘bake in hot oven 
(400° F) 20 to 25 minutes. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS 


2 cups flour 1 teaspoon salt , 
4 teaspoons baking- 4 tablespoons shortening 
powder % cup milk (about) 


Mix and sift flour, baking-powder and salt. Cut 
in shortening with knife or rub in with tips of fingers. 
Add milk gradually to make a soft dough. Roll out 
on slightly floured board to %-inch thickness and cut 
in rounds with large-sized biscuit cutter. Crease each 
round through center with back of knife blade. 
Spread rounds with melted butter and fold over on 
crease. Press lightly together, place in greased pan one 
inch apart. Bake in hot oven (450° F) 15 to 20 
minutes. 


BAKING-POWDER NUT BREAD 


cup graham flour 
cup walnuts, broken 


2 cups white flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


~ 


I cup sugar . in pieces 
5 teaspoons baking- legs |. 
powder 1 cup milk 


2 tablespoons melted shortening 


Mix and sift white flour, salt, sugar and baking- 
powder. Add graham flour and mix. Add nuts. Beat 
egg and add with milk and melted shortening to dry 
ingredients. Beat mixture thoroughly. Turn into 
greased bread pan, cover and let stand 20 minutes. 
Bake in moderate oven (325° F) 45 to 50 minutes. 


BUTTERSCOTCH GEMS 


3 cups flour 1 cup milk 

6 teaspoons baking-powder Melted butter , 

1 teaspoon salt ¥% cup light brown sugar 
3 tablespoons shortening 4 cup chopped walnuts 


Siit together flour, baking-powder and salt. Cut 
in shortening with knife or rub in with finger-tips. 
Add milk gradually to make soft dough. Roll out : 
slightly floured board to %-inch thickness. Sprea 
with melted butter, sprinkle with brown sugar and 
chopped walnuts. Roll up like a jelly roll and slice m 
2-inch thick slices. Cream together 4 cup butter an 


14 cup brown sugar and spread in the bottom and sides 0 
iron popover pans or heavy muffin pans. Place a slice of - 
roll, cut side up, in each pan. Cover with a clean cloth am 
allow to stand 15 minutes at room temperature. Bake ; 
hot oven (375° F) from 25 to 30.minutes [Turn to page 64 
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Her Grace in the priceless gown of ivory lace she wore at her wedding, which took place in the historic gardens of Blenheim Palace 


}) larlborough Bip: 


jormerly. MISS GLADYS DEACG*’ of BOSTON 

















Blenheim House—the palace of the Dukes of Marlborough 
near Oxford—was erected in 1723 


ER GRACE, the Duchess of Marlborough, is one 

of the first peeresses of England. An American 
by birth, noted for her great beauty, she is the charm- 
Ing mistress of historic Blenheim Palace, manor of the 
Dukes of Marlborough for over two hundred years. 


Among the women of her exalted station traditions 
play a large part, and the beauty of exquisite grooming 
'$ a matter of daily etiquette which none would dream 
of neglecting. The Duchess herself particularly stresses 
the need of a clear, fresh skin and points out how much 
more easily one can preserve this youthfulness today. 


ell how to keep the 
Chadilion of ‘Deauly 


“Down to the modern woman,” she says, “the social 
leaders of every age thought that beauty, like a delicate 
hothouse flower, must be sheltered. The woman of 
social prominence today guards her complexion, too, 
but not with veils and parasols. Instead she strides 
through wind and sun and frocty air, her skin er7jui- 
sitely cared for with Pond’s Two Creams.” 


And the Duchess adds, “For my own part I never 
have to think of windburn and chapping. These two 
Creams keep my complexion so vigorous and healthy.” 


Soothing, Refreshing, Cleansing 


For cleansing your skin and keeping it fresh and supple use 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon retiring and often during the day 
pat it generously over face, throat and hands. Let it remain 
a few moments. Its oils, fine and pure, penetrate the pores, 
removing all dust and powder. Wipe off. Repeat-and finish 
with a dash of cold water. If your skin is dry leave some of 
the Cream on after the bedtime cleansing. 


A Soft Tone, A Delicate Protection 


For that exquisite last touch of loveliness for evening and 
when you go out, apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly— 
over face, throat, hands. It not only adds a smooth and 
glowing finish and takes your powder naturally, but it gives 
you, no matter how delicate your skin may be, unfailing pro- 
tection from the irritation cauged by dry winds, dust and soot. 























These Two Creams are chosen by women of high rank 
to cleanse and protect their dedicate skins 


Free Offer: Mail this coupon for free sample tubes of 


Pond’s Two Creams with instructions 


Tue Ponn’s Exrract Company, Derr. W 
111 Hupson Srreet, New York. 


Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 
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Gy. you touch the wall with the back of your head, shoulders, hips, calves of your 
legs and heels, and hold this position as you walk away from the wall? 


Or grasp the two knobs of a door and make every inch of your spine touch the edge of 


the door? 


Or touch the wall only with chest and toes, then step back and hold your body in the 


same position? 


Now stand naturally and ask some candid member of the family whether or not you 
stand correctly with head up, chin in, back straight, shoulders flat, abdomen in, weight 


on the balls of your feet. 


HY stand straight? For better 
\X / appearance? Yes, partly. For 
added poise and dignity?— 
That also, For the stimulating effect 
upon self-confidence and courage?— 
Still another valuable benefit. But 
—most of all—because erect posture 
is an immediate tonic with no bad after- 
effect. It makes one feel more buoyant, 
gives a physical sensation of freedom 
and ease in the body. 


But there is more than that to be gained 
from good posture. A straight body, 
carried correctly, gives one better 
health and added strength—it fre- 
quently corrects physical troubles that 
no amount of medicine will cure. 


Those headaches of yours, those spells 
of indigestion, that dreadful feeling of 
depression—that the world is against 
you—may easily have resulted from the 
way in which you are carrying yourself. 


Much of your nervousness, your fatigue 
and your backaches, your “rheumatic” 
pains and the possible poisoning that 
comes from intestinal sluggishness, 
often may be traced to faulty posture. 


Your heart, lungs, stomach, kidneys, 


liver—working machinery of the body 
—are meant to be free and uncrowded. 


When you “stand tall” and hold your 
spine straight, these organs have suf- 
ficient room to carry on their work. 


When you slump over with rounded 
shoulders or spine curved in at the 
waist, you squeeze the organs together. 
The free action of your heart is 
threatened. Your stomach and liver 
cannot do their work so well. The 
kidneys may be forced out of place. 
Your blood cannot circulate so freely— 
some parts of your body may get too 
little blood, others too much. 


When your chest is contracted your 
lungs cannot expand. Shallow breath- 


ing starves your blood for ~ 
the life-giving oxygen ‘ 
which every part of your A 


body must have. 


It is not necessary to 
have a perfect figure to 
stand or sit properly. But 
a perfect body can be 
ruined by bad posture, 


Stand tall—stand cor- 
rectly—stand straight. 


Sous 





ey 





a 1aBe 
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Progressive Boards of Education, all over 
the country, recognize that pupils must 
sit properly during study hours. Curva- 
ture of the spine is sometimes caused by 
desks and chairs which do not permit 
the child vo sit straight. Posture is taught 
ma: the daily calisthenics classes. Fatigue 
and malnutrition are guarded against, as 
frequent causes of bad posture. 

Magazines and newspapers, more and 
more, are urging their readers to learn not 
only the advantages of correct posture, but 
also the dangers that attend bad posture. 


In the Home Office of the Metropolitan 


as —EE 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


Life Insurance Company striking physical 
improvement among our employees has 
been brought about by our Director of 
Posture. Bent bodies have been straight- 
ened. Headaches and other ailments of 
obscure origin have been made to dis- 
appear. Low spirits have been raised. 
Learning how to stand and sit correctly 
has added to health and happiness. 

A valuable booklet on the subject of pos- 
ture has been prepared and one copy will 
be mailed free to each person requesting 
it. Send for “The Importance of Posture’”’. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 





Published by 
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FAMOUS HEROINES 
OF ENGLISH FICTION 


%&% BY JOHN FARRAR 3X 


EDITOR AND CRITIC oF “ THE BooKMAN”™ 


eet 


JANE EYRE 


Illustrated with a portrait of the heroine of Charlotte 
Bronté’s ‘‘Jane Eyre”’ painted by Neysa McMein and 
appearing on the cover of this magazine. 


ITH hazel- - 
haired, green- 
eyed, demure 


Jane Eyre we arrive at 

the middle of the nine- 

teenth century, and see 

plainly what woman’s 

idea of the ideal wo- 

man was! Thackeray’s 

Becky Sharp was “a man’s woman”; wo- 
men hated and feared her, men feared and 
adored her. Jane, on the other hand, is a 
woman’s woman if there ever was one 
presented in the pages of a novel. She is 
sweet but not beautiful, gentle but with 
a will of her own, capable of loving but 
not of being misled, desiring to be in- 
dependent, yet perfectly capable of taming 
the man she loves and finally rendering 
him submissive to the point where he 
wants no other company but hers. The 
final pages of this great novel close on a 
note of complete domestic happiness. What 
could be sweeter than this? “We talk, I 
believe, all day long; to talk to each other 
is but an animated and more audible 
thinking. All my confidence is bestowed 
on him, all his confidence is devoted to 
me; we are precisely suited in character— 
perfect accord is the result.” 

Jane Eyre was, indeed, another step 
toward the woman of today. She showed 
that it was possible to go out and earn 
your own living, and yet to marry a man 
who would ordinarily have sought a mate 
among the brilliant and shallow ladies of 
society. Shallow according to Jane, for in 
this novel of Charlotte Bronté’s, dedicated 
in its second edition to Thackeray, she 
follows her master in his satirical delinea- 
tion of the fine folk of the day. Jane 
started life as a dependent orphan, and 
was, in turn, governess and day-school 
teacher. Her father had been a clergyman. 
Whatever happiness came to her in her 
early days was entirely a happiness from 
within. She tells her own story in this 
book, and she sees herself most of the 
time as a quiet mouse-like person; but, 
like most reserved women of character, 
Jane got what she wanted. 

When I say that Jane Eyre is a woman’s 
woman and is modern, I do not mean that 
I think most women would have liked 
Jane as a companion, nor that there are 
many women like her today. What I do 
maintain is that most women like Jane 
Eyre as a book because Jane represents 
the best that women see in -themsélves. 
They see in Jane a girl with loyal friends, 
not many, but strong. They hear her say 
that she was not beautiful, and yet she 
was sought after by several men, which 
means that her beauty was not obvious, 
did not need elaborate clothing to set it 
off, but was none the less definite in its 
appeal. They see her a woman perfectly 
able to support herself, independent of 
friends or family, yet one who, when the 
occasion arises, is willing to become a wife 
and mother. Perhaps, more important 
than all, they see a woman of exceed- 
ingly feminine characteristics, using her 
wits to battle with a most masculine 
hero, and besting him. I think it is evident 
to every one who reads Jane Eyre that, 
aided by the fact that chance renders the 
noble Mr. Rochester partially blind, she, 
and not her husband, is really the head 
of the household. This, I fancy, in the 
eyes of most women, makes for a happy 
home, and I am not bold enough to 


venture otherwise. 
Early in the book 
Jane speaks out firmly 
for women, and was 
there ever a_ better 
sermon on the rights 
of the fair sex? “Mil- 
lions are condemned to 
a stiller doom than 
mine, and millions are in silent revolt 
against their lot. Nobody knows how 
many rebellions beside political rebellions 
ferment in the masses of life which people 
the earth. Women are supposed to be very 
calm generally, but women feel just as men 
feel; they need exercise for their faculties 
and a field for their efforts as much as 
their brothers do; they suffer from too 
rigid a restraint, too absolute a stagna- 
tion, precisely as men would suffer; and 
it is narrow-minded in their more privi- 
leged fellow creatures to say that they 
ought to confine themselves to making 
puddings and knitting stockings, to play- 
ing on the piano and embroidering bags. 
It is thoughtless to condemn them, or 
laugh at them, if they seek to do more 
or to learn more than custom has pro- 
nounced necessary for their sex.” 

Jane was speaking many years before 
her time. She was prophetic, and how 
many thousands of women who poured 
over these pages, went out to assert their 
independence. Here indeed is a novel that 
should have been suppressed by an_as- 
sociation of men determined to preserve 
the husband in his old-fashioned form. 
Charlotte Bronté drove several nails into 
the coffin of the tyrannical husband. She 
analyzed, too. the difference between pas- 
sion and love. 

“For awhile,” Jane says to Mr. Roches- 
ter when he is still her fiancé, “you will 
perhaps be as you are now—a very little 
while; then you will turn cool; and then 
you will be capricious; and then you will 
be stern, and I shall have much ado to 
please you; but when you get well used 
to me, you will perhaps like me again— 
like me, I say, not love me. I suppose your 
love will effervesce in six months, or less. 
I have observed in books written by men, 
that period assigned as the furthest to 
which a husband’s ardor extends. Yet, 
after all, as a friend and companion, I 
hope never to become quite distasteful to 
my dear master.” 

What could be shrewder than that 
speech! When the climax of the book ar- 
rives, that climax so famous because it is 
one of the few notable cases in fiction 
where: the voice sounds from the church at 
the marriage ceremony prohibiting the cer- 
emony to proceed, Jane meets it nobly. 
She refuses to accompany Mr. Rochester 
to the continent, even though innocently, 
and runs away from him. Her virtue is 
duly rewarded by the plot; but be it noted 
that Jane remarks in passing that, had she 
gone with him, he would have discarded 
her as he did other women. 

Jane Eyre was a lovely person. She was 
a modern person. Women must see in her 
an ideal of what they would like to be, 
providing they would not consider a mar- 
riage such as hers a decided bore. As for 
the men? Well, they would be a little 
afraid of Jane, just at first, but their fear 
would be the fear of a protecting and 
gracious love, their fear, shall we say, of 
domesticity; but it is always to the Jane 
Eyres that the wise men finally return. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FAVOURITES 





hich one shall you choose 
Gach a legend of loveliness, the 
tncomparable COTY Perfumes, 
stging 272 Jragrance the glamour of 
wonre?: LOrigan — an enslaving 
exgursileness. “Paris, — Zeredelezen } 
bewitching challenge and, garety. 
Chypre — entangling the thoughts 
with exotic enchantment. Emeraude — 


ra plurous, brilliant subtly wspirtig. 





JASMIN DE CORSE 
LA ROSE JACQUEMINOT 
AMBRE ANTIQUE 
STYX, LOR AND 
ALL THE COTY 
FLORAL 
ODEURS 


Pm 
L4G1GIN 


Co Cot INC. 


714 Fifth Dhenue, NewYork 


CANADA —-55 MSGill College Ave., Montreal 


1 oz. VY oz. 


ALL COTY CREATIONS OBTAINABLE IN ABOVE SIZES 
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eAre women more critical of each other than men? 
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“Yes,” says Mrs. Post, in this open reply to that perplexing question 
of etiquette, Does it pay to be popular with your women friends ? 

























































































ODAY I have chosen from the Post 
-Box mail what you might call neigh- 
borly friendship subjects. This first 
letter is from a girl lately graduated 


from school. She writes me as follows: 


“Dear Mrs. Post: 
I live in C , my family is what you 
might call prominent, and the girls of my 
set are the young society girls of the city. 
A number of us who went to school to- 
gether were wondering about starting a 
sewing circle, or reading class or what else you could suggest 
as a@ means of continuing to see something of each other. 
Unless we make definite plans, it is so easy in a city like 
this to drift about with just one or two special girl friends 
and never see the others. And about twelve of us think we'd 
like some sort of a fixed date now and then where we'd con- 
tinue our school association. 
In an article you wrote you spoke about the importance of 
the Boston Sewing Circle. If you think that is the best thing 
to copy, will you give us details of what to do and how? 





I agree that to keep in touch with your girl friends is an 
excelient plan. But I don’t know how many girls of the 
present day, sew. The old-fashioned sewing circle always 
made garments for the hospitals—especially for the babies’ 
wards. Many such societies still meet once a month, or once 
in two weeks, sew for an hour or two hours, after which they 
all have lunch. This can be a stand-up one, of course, or a 
sit down one if the hostess prefers. 

But in this day a Bridge Class or Club is far more popular. 
For a “class” there is an especial teacher—some one of high 
reputation. At a club they merely play among themselves. In 


Round the table runs the thought: “What a poor loser!” 


THE POST BOX 


x3 BY EMILY PRICE POST 338 
Author of “ Etiquette: The Blue Book of Social Usage” 


ILLusTRATED By H. R. SutTrer 


either case there are anywhere from four to twenty members. 


They play for an hour or two (with a teacher) or for longer 
if they only meet to play among themselves. And afterwards 
they have tea. Or they lunch first and play afterwards. 
Please also read the next letter and my answer because this 
is part of the same subject. 


“I would like to know how many prizes I ought to buy for 
a card party of eight, and whether the guest prize or high 
score prize should be the handsomer?” 


A guest prize is, I confess, a complete mystery to me be- 
cause utterly unknown to my own experience. In fact, I 


have never heard of it except in two or 
three letters before yours in the Post Box. 
In the first place, if it is a prize bought pur- 
posely for the guest'of honor (if there # 
a guest of honor, which is about once in 
five thousand card parties) then it is noth- 
ing but a present. Anyone can buy 4 
present for anyone else, of course. But 4 
present bought for an especial person has 
nothing whatever to do with the rule for a 
card party. If you belong to a class taught 
by an expert, you pay your portion of the 
expert’s fee for the lessons. Women have still something to 
learn in the way of good sportsmanship at the card table, 
especially when it comes to the delicate art‘of losing. 


Two letters, which I can answer jointly, on the subject of 
the hospitality of a newcomer in a town. The first letter: 


“Dear Mrs. Post: 

I am in a quandary. I would like to be friendly and 
hospitable in this neighborhood where my husband and I have 
come to live. I am a Canadian, and at home my family al- 
ways served afternoon tea, so when neighbors came to ca 
on me I naturally offered them « cup of tea, Lately, a neigh- 
bor told me that my afternoon tea service was looked upon 
as putting on airs. It seems strange to me that anyone cou 
take exception to this courtesy.” 


The second letter: 
“Dear Mrs. Post: 


I have always been used to paying visits in the 
afternoon and dining at seven-thirty, or [Turn to page 791 
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Pid Men 
Glazed Carrots with Mint 


12 medium carrots, parboiled 
until tender 
14 cup granulated sugar 
14 cup water 
4 tablespoons 
Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 
Pure Lard 
2 tablespoons chopped mint 





Dissolve sugar in water and add 
to ‘‘Silverleaf’’ in cold frying pan. 
Heat until “‘Silverleaf’’ melts. Add 
carrots and mint and cook until car- 
rots are glazed but not browned. Sweet 
potatoes, parsnips, beets and salsify 
may be glazed the same way, with or 
without mint, vinegar or other 
special flavoring. 
“ “ “ 
The secret of glazing vegetables in fry- 
ing lies in adding the sugar and water 
mixture to “‘Silverleaf’’ in a cold fry- 
ing pan—just as described above 
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n enticing new 
richness in vegetables 


What a difference it makes to cook 


them this easy, appetizing way! 


A new touch in cooking vegetables— 
there is nothing your family welcomes 
more joyfully! What pleasure you can 
give them by using some of the simple 
little tricks which master chefs have 
brought from abroad! 

One of unusual interest is the 
glazing of carrots and other root vege- 
tables. This special method of frying 
adds an appetizing richness that 
is delicious when the fat has been 
chosen wisely. 

To capture this touch of rich 
mellowness which everybody likes 
so well, many good cooks choose 
Swift ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard for 
both their frying and baking. 





Renderedexceptionally 


sweet and pure from . 


choice pork fat, “‘Silver- 
leaf” adds delicacy and 
richness whenever it is part of any fry- 
ing or baking recipe. 

And because of its remarkable 
purity, “‘Silverleaf’ heats evenly. It 
fries thoroughly to the very center 
underneath a crust of golden brown. 

Another advantage—your work is 
shortened by ‘‘Silverleaf’s’’ exclusive 
self-measuring carton. No more soiling 
of measuring cups and spoons! Just 
score the print as indicated and cut 
what you need in a jiffy. 

To make certain of extra richness 
in your frying and baking, ask for 
‘“Silverleaf”’ by name. It comes in 
the self-measuring one and two-pound 
cartons, also in 2, 4, and 8 pound pails. 


Swift & Company 


“Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard 





No more bother with packing measuring s; ns 

and cups when you use this exclusive ‘‘Silver- 

leaf’’ carton! You just score the top of the lard 

as shown on the flap of the carton and cut the 
exact amount needed. 

















**Best to 
buy for bake 
or fry’’ 





Kim -Hree te. 


The new way to combat the 
film on teeth—the source of 
many tooth and gum disorders. 


Send Coupon for 
10-Day Tube Free 


(See Opposite Page) 


OW dental au- 

thorities point 
to a viscous film 
that forms.on teeth 
as the chief enemy 
of healthy teeth 
and gums. To a 
stubborn film or- 
dinary brushing 
alone will not suc- 
cessfully combat. 


As a result, on 
dental advice, the 
tooth cleansing 
habits of people 
everywhere are 
largely being 
changed. 








(Above) ARABELLE LEE’S 
SMILE, thanks to mother, is 
daily kept dazzling white by 

Sngenaaas Methods consid- 
ered right yester- 
day are judged inadequate today. Modern dental 
science has made important new advancements. 


Findings that mean much in dental prophylaxis. 


Wuart Fitm Is— 
Its Errecr on TEETH AND Gums 
For years dental science sought ways to fight 
film. Clear teeth and healthy gums come only 
when film is constantly combated—removed 
every day from the teeth. Film was found to 
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cling to teeth; to get into crevices and stay; to 
hold in contact with teeth food substances 
which fermented and fostered the acids of de- 
cay. Film was found to be the basis of tartar. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea and 
most gum disorders. 

Ordinary brushing alone was often found in- 











(Above) KATHRYN KOHLER, whom you've seen as 
~“Sondra” in “‘An American Tragedy,’’ goes twice each 
‘year to the dentist in protection to her priceless smile. 

Daily she keeps it gleaming bright by use of Pepsodent. 


effective. Now two effective combatants have 
been found, approved by high dental authority 
and embodied in a tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


CurRDLEs AND REMoves Fitm— 
Firms THE Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
removes it in gentle safety to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection sci- 
ence knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch digestant of the saliva. 
Thus combats starch deposits which might 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 

No other method known to present-day sci- 
ence embodies such protective agents. 


Prease Accept Pepsopent TEsT 
Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush teeth 
this way for 10 days. Note how thoroughly film 
is removed. The teeth gradually lighten as film 
coats go. Obtain Pepsodent at your druggist’s. 
Several weeks’ supply at a moderate price. 
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(Aé Right) BUBBLE BOATING is the 
latest water sport at San Diego. Judging 
from smiles kept gleaming bright by 
Pepsodent, Dorothy Prather and Charles 
Lipton find it highly entertaining. 
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(Above) VAL LESTER goes out walking with 
‘winning entry. Her smile of victory is spark- 
ling white by help of Pepsodent that brightens 


teeth by dingy film removal. 
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(Adove) GILDA GRAY basks 
with ‘‘Woof”’ in the Southern 
California sunshine. And sun- 
shine makes her teeth, polished 
by Pepsodent, sparkle like 
precious jewels. 


(At Left) COATS OF TAN 

may cast their shadows on the 

fair skins of Roger, Jane and 

Ann Adams, but smiles temain 

undimmed with Pepsodent a 
daily habit. 











Glistening Smiles 


—come when teeth are cleansed 
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of dingy film this new way 


HE millions of sparkling smiles you see 

today result largely from cleansing teeth 
of film twice each day — at morning and at 
night. Thus this new hygienic measure be- 
comes one of the great beauty treatments of 
the day. 


As film goes, smiles grow dazzling bright. 
Dull or “off-color” teeth regain their former 
snowy color. Exquisite lustre comes through 
gentle polishing of enamel. Gums firm to 
healthy coral tint. 


Thousands who, on dentists’ recommenda- 
tion, have made Pepsodent, the special film- 
removing dentifrice, a daily habit know how 
true that is. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon ‘to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1260, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


Name 





Address..........-- 





City ra ie 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

19% George Gh. 1) «2 - Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Rd. ° London, S. E.1, Eng. 

(Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. Sydney, N. 8. W. 
Only one tube to a family 2554 
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MAKE-UP 
IS A CHEAP MAKE-SHIFT 


Tf you care for your skin to keep it healthy, 
it will be naturally fine, clear and smooth 


Elizabeth cArden recommends 
these Preparations 


for your care of the skin at home 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Re- 
moves all impurities from the pores. 
Cleanses and soothes the skin, leaves 
it soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. 
Tones, firms, and clarifies the skin. Re- 
freshes and refines. 85c, $2, $3.75, $9 


Venetian Special Astringent. 
Lifts and firms the tissues, tightens the 
skin. Important for the treatment of a 
fallen contour or flabby neck. $2.25, $4 


Venetian Pore Cream. 4 greaseless 
astringent cream which contracts open 
pores, corrects their laxness and re- 
jines the texture of the skin. $1, $2.50 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. 
Keeps the skin well nourished. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin or lined face and as a preventive of 


fading andlines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25 


Venetian Velva Cream. 4 deli- 
cate skin food for sensitive skins. Keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. Recommended 
also for a full face, as it nourishes the 
skin without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6 


Poudre d'’Illusion. Powd-r of su- 
perb quality. Tinted with “pure food” 
colors. Illusion (a peach blend), Rachel, 
Ocre, Minerva, Banana and White. $3 


Write for a copy of “Tue Quest oF 
tHe Beautirut,” Elizabeth Arden’s 
book on the correct care of the skin 
according to her scientific method. 


HEALTHY skin has no blem- 

ishes to conceal. If you cleanse 
your skin correctly—with Venetian 
Cleansing Cream—no impurities will 
remain to distend and darken the 
pores. If you stimulate circulation in 
the tissues—by patting with Ardena 
Skin Tonic—the skin will be clear 
and fresh. If you nourish the mus- 
cles of the face and neck—with 
Orange Skin Food or the delicate 
Veloa Cream—your skin will be 





-smooth, your contour firm. The nat- 


ural texture of a well cared for skin 
is lovelier than cosmetics or art can 
make it. 

Among smart women, a revulsion 
against make-up grows more and 
more apparent. Powder is used to 
protect the skin, but sparingly used, 
and in a shade to match the com- 
plexion perfectly. Rouge, only when 
fatigue or illness makes it necessary, 
and never permitted to show. A few 
minutes’ scientific care each morning 
and night, according to the method 
of an Elizabeth Arden Treatment, 
will keep your skin so lovely you will 
have no need to resort to artifice. 


On sale at smart shops all over 
United States, Canada, Great 
Rritain, in the principal cities of 
Europe, Africa, Australasia, the 
Far East, South America, West 
Indies and the U. S. Possessions 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA; 133 S. 18th St. 


ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th Street 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 

© Elizabeth Arden, 1927 
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JSOIVING 


FOR ALL DWELLERS 
ON McCALL STREET 


eter dede settee adele 


EHIND the pages of a great magazine for women, a 
magazine which goes every month into more than two 
million American homes, stands the shining and sturdy ideal 
of Service. ® & &®® McCall's value to its readers goes be- 


yond the pages of 2nis 


McCall Street in ways « wm tical 
ent in tself for happiness. For 


our homemakers a virtue su 


agazine—goes into every home on 


fulness that build for 


that is the reward of th. perfect homemaker. ® RRR 


Drawing upon the services of a 
} yas 


ap of specialists in all the 


arts of homema.tin.,, we present o our readers their conclu- 

Sious not only in regular month’y orticles, but in a series of 

booklets which, taken together, form a complete library of 

Homemaking—a compendium on the art of living well and 

happily, which is the American ideal. & & &% % Look over 

the twenty-four booklets listed below, and see if there are not 
among them many answers to your needs: 


Teele tee te Bee te te ee 


HOME DECORATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT 


Tue House or Goop Taste (ten cents). 
Pictures and descriptions of artistic 
rooms. 


DeEcoraTING Your Home (ten cents). How 
to arrange your furniture to advantage. 


Tue Mopern Home (ten cents). Up-to- 
date devices for efficient housekeeping. 


Tue Famity Bupcet (ten cents). How to 
budget your expenses to meet the de- 
mands on your income and also leave 
you a balance in the bank. 


Some Reasons Wuy In Cookery (ten 
cents). By May B. Van Arsdale, Day 
Monroe and Mary I. Barber. 


Trme-Savinc Cookery (ten cents). 

Master Recipes (ten cents). These two 
booklets contain dozens of recipes pre- 
pared in McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen. 


HOME AND GARDEN 


Tue SMALL House (ten cents). Designs of 
moderately priced and attractive houses, 
by well-known architects. The plans 
cost only fifteen dollars—a special rate 
to McCall readers. 


GARDENS IN ApbvVANCE (two cents) and 
Down THE GARDEN Patu (ten cents). 
Dorothy Giles. Helps for the gardener. 


CHILD CARE 
THE Fritenpty Basy (ten cents). By 


Helen Johnson Keyes; approved by 
Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D. 


Tue Frienpty Moruer (ten cents). Ad- 
vice to the mother-to-be and also de- 





signs for a complete McCall layette. 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


Menus FoR WINTER AND SUMMER (two 
cents). By Dr. E. V. McCollum and 
Dr. Nina Simmonds. 


A SrpLe GuIveE IN SELECTING Foon (two 
cents). By Dr. McCollum and Dr. 
Nina Simmonds. 


Menus ror Two Weeks (two cents). 

EXERCISES FOR ONE AND ALL (two cents). 

INTERNAL BATHING (two cents). All these 
leaflets by Dr. McCollum. 


A Hanpspook or Beauty For Every- 
WOMAN (ten cents). Constructive advice 
about personal loveliness. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND ETIQUETTE 


WHat TO Serve AT Parties (ten cents). 
Refreshments for bridge parties, chil- 
dren’s parties, and other occasions. 


Tue New Hosprrarity (ten cents). Cor- 
rect table service for all occasions. 


PARTIES FOR THE Brive (two cents). 


PARTIES ALL THE YEAR (ten cents). Enter- 
tainments for every month—an out- 
doors, August party, a Labor-Day 
Luncheon, and other novel suggestions. 


Six Parties ror ENTERTAINING THE Wo0- 
MAN’s CLUB (two cents). 


A Book or Manners (ten cents). Social 
rules for travelers and other “fine 
points” of present-day etiquette. 





For all these booklets and leaflets, write, 
enclosing stamps for payment, The Ser- 
vice Editor, McCail’s Magazine, 236 West 
37th Street, New York City. 
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“| was 
fightin 

for my 
home" 


























UPPOSE you suddenly realized that 

your home depended entirely upon 
you, and you simply didn’t feel equal to 
the responsibility? 

Such a predicament faced this young 
widow of Cincinnati — a seemingly hope- 
less future. And how she “‘came through” 
will be interesting to you — and to every 
wife and mother. 

“T had never thought much about fi- 
nances,’’ she writes, “‘until I was left alone 
with my two small children. My husband 
had always been able to earn a good in- 
come and we had plenty. 

“But when he passed on I realized that 
we had spent our money as fast as he had 
earned it. There was very little left. Of 
course, I had the home, yet his life insur- 
ance did not entirely pay off the mortgage. 

“At first I was confused, and bewil- 
dered. But soon I found courage. I had 
heard of so many women who had gone to 
work and had succeeded. I believed I could 
do the same thing. I kept our maid and se- 
cured a position. 

“At first, the natural enthusiasm of do- 
ing something new carried me along. But 
soon I began to feel tired and worn. My 
days seemed so slow and tedious. I knew I 
was becoming less and less efficient — and, 
oh, how I tried! 

“Yet, in spite of everything there came 
a day when my employer told me frankly 
that I should have to do better or let some 
one else have my place. Can you under- 
stand how I felt? I was fighting 


your advertisements. The idea of a shoe 
helping me seemed preposterous, yet I 
couldn’t afford to overlook anything. 

“These Arch Preserver Shoes of mine 
marked the turning point for me. I know, 
and my friends know, that they not only 
saved my position, but that they have 
made my life happy —and safe! 

“T now go through the busiest day with- 
out thinking of my feet, without those old 
jumpy nerves, and without that awful 
weariness. I’m writing this to express my 
thanks.” 

When things must be done, then you 
realize the necessity of useful, active feet. 

Your feet can not be useful, they can not 
help, if they are abused. If they are uncom- 
fortable and complaining all the time, they 
will hinder you and drag you down. 

Yet it is so easy to have vigorous, com- 
fortable feet all through the day and eve- 
ning. Simply wear correct shoes that pro- 
vide a natural walking base, that protect 
your feet against straining and pinching. 

The reason why so many thousands of 
women are enthusiastically praising the 
Arch Preserver Shoe today is because it zs 
a correct shoe. It answers every require- 
ment of the human foot. It is different in 
practically every feature from ordinary 
abusive shoes. 

A full width, permanently shaped to the 
foct, built-in arch bridge prevents the 
slightest tendency toward sagging and 
straining of the long arch of the foot, and 


also keeps the foot from rotating over side- 
ways; a flat inner sole, crosswise, prevents 
pinching; a special modeling of the inside 
gives the necessary support to the meta- 
tarsal arch; and finally, a new scientific 
fitting system assures just the right size 
for utmost comfort and smartest appear- 
ance. 

These and many other exclusive, patent- 
ed features account for the superiority of 
the Arch Preserver Shoe. Comfort has 
been concealed — this is a correct, natural 
shoe. And beauty is revealed — the patent- 
ed features do not interfere with the style. 








© 1927 
The Selby 
Shoe Co. 





You have the newest modes from Paris 
and New York. Further, because this shoe 
preserves the natural graceful shape of 
your feet, it also holds itself neat and trim 
as long as you wear it. 


Send the coupon for our new booklet, ‘‘A New 
World,”’ suggesting the many pleasant activi- 
ties and daily recreation made possible by the 
Arch Preserver Shoe. We’li also tell 
you the name of the dealer who has 





for my home— for those I loved 
—and I was losing. 

“That one extra month he gave 
me to ‘get righted’ was terrible. 
Jumpy nerves, weariness beyond 
description, footaches—it seemed 
I could hardly move around. It 
was then, in one of my most hope- 
less moments, that I read one of 
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The Julia 








The Walker 






ch Preserver Shoes for you and 
your children. 9» ; 


The Selby Shoe Co., 597 7th St., Ports- 














Rockland, Mass. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL’ 


Look for trade-mark on 
sole and lining. It is your 
guarantee. Made for 
women and misses by 
only The Selby ShoeCo., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. For 
men and boys by only 
E.T. Wright & Co., Inc., 


CH RRESERVER 


Supports where support is needed —— bends where the foot bends 


I usually buy my shoes from.................... 


mouth,O. Send postpaid booklet M-97 
“A New World” and name of dealer. 
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Evidence shows that the baby has to learn to crawl 


CAN PSYCHOLOGY HELP ME 


%e& REAR MY CHILD? 


Ze BY JOHN B. WATSON, PH.D. 33 











He does not fear fire even at first sight 


HE oldest profession of the race today is facing failure. 

I This profession is parenthood. “Aany thousands of 

mothers do not even know that parenthood should be 
numbered among the professions. They do not realize that 
there are any special problems involved in rearing children. 
For them the age-old belief that all children need is food as 
often as they call for it, warm clothes and a roof over their 
heads at night, is quite convincing. “Nature” does the rest 
almost unaided, They argue that parents have been rearing 
children for a great many centuries, therefore why bother 
about learning anything new? 

A still larger number of mothers become overly devoted 
to their children. The earth revolves around them. They 
give them every care, shower physical comforts upon them. 
The child is not allowed to, draw a breath unscrutinized. 
These mothers are equally prodigal of their affection, raining 
love and tears upon them constantly. For them love is the 
keynote of the psychology of child-rearing. 

In happy contrast to these two types of mothers, there is 
a third group—the modern mother who is beginning to find 
that the rearing of children is the most difficult of all profes- 
sions, more difficult than engineering, than law, or even than 
medicine itself. But along with this conviction comes the 
search for facts which will help them. The search reveals 
almost a bankruptcy of facts. No one today knows enough 
to raise a child. The world, I believe, would be considerably 
better off if we were to stop having children for twenty 
years (except those reared for experimental purposes) and 
were then to start in again with enough facts in front of us 
to do the job with some degree of skill and 
accuracy. Parenthood, instead of being an 
almost instinctive art, is a science, the de- 
tails of which must be worked out by 
patient laboratory methods. 

Will you believe the almost. astounding 
truth that zo well trained man or woman 
has ever watched the complete and daily 
development -of a single child from birth 
to its third year? Plants and animals we 
know about because we have studied them, 
but the human child until very recently 
has been a mystery. 

It is true that mothers since Eve have 


eee Pe eee 


“Truly, do we create our young in our own 
image,’ says the scientist, who is known far and 
wide as the “Father of Behavioristic Psychol- 
ogy,” in this arresting article which is the first of 
a series written especially for the fathers and 
mothers on McCall Street. & ® ®& Inthe light 
gleaned from hundreds of experiments with chil- 
dren newly born and up to school age, Dr. Wat- 
son discusses some of the far reaching effects of 
the relationship of parent and child during those 
Jirst impressionable years. 





the house make it cry. When it cries a hundred times a day, 
as many millions of them do, we say it is “spoiled.” And we 
put the blame on the child rather than upon our own 
shoulders where the blame belongs. 

The mother knows the infant can smile and gurgle and 
chuckle with glee. She knows it can coo and hold out its 
chubby arms. What more touching and sweet, what more 
thrilling to a young mother! And the mother to get these 
thrills goes to extreme lengths. To get them she picks the 
infant up, kisses and hugs it, rocks it, pets it and calls it 
“mother’s little lamb,” until the child is unhappy and 
miserable whenever away from actual physical contact with 
the mother. Then again, as we face this intolerable situation 
of our own creating, we say the child is “spoiled.” And spoiled 
most of them are. Rarely does one see a normal child—a 
child that is comfortable—a child that adults can be com- 
fortable around—a child more than nine months of age 
that is constantly happy. 

Most mothers feel, possibly quite naturally, that all infant 
and childish activities, whether “good” or “bad,” are due to 
the unfolding of the inborn equipment of the child. That they 
as parents haven’t much to do with the process of growth. 
_ But lately there has come a social Renaissance, a prepara- 
tion for a change in mores, a scrutiny of age-old customs 
that bids fair to become much more of an epoch in history 
than the scientific Renaissance which began 
with Bacon in the 15th 
century. This awakening 
is beginning to show itself 
in mothers who ask them- 
selves the question? “Am I 
not almost wholly _re- 
sponsible for the way my 
child grows up? Isn’t it 
just possible that almost 
nothing is given in heredity, 
and that practically the 
whole course of develop- 
ment of the child is due to 








watched their children come into the world 
and begin to grow up. They know the 
child can cry at birth. They know as time 
goes on that more and more things around 





the way I raise it?”? When 
she first faces this thought, 
she shies away from it as 
being too horrible. She 





Reaching for the rat 
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His first experience with wooden blocks 


would rather load this burden upon heredity, upon the 
Divine shoulder, or upon any. shoulder other than hei own. 
Once she faces it, accents it and begins to stagger under the 
load, she asks herselhh the question: “What shall I do? If1 
am responsible for what this tiny being is to become, where 
shall I find the light to guide my footsteps?” When such 
thoughts drive, is it any wonder that there has been recently 
an almost frantic interest in what the laboratories of the 
behaviorist psychologist have to say about infant culture? 

To get a picture of what we are doing I shall ask you first 
to think of a lying-in hospital where 40 to 50 children are 
born per month. Near by the ward where the babies are 
kept there is a psychological laboratory. After the infants 
are washed and dressed, they are brought to the laboratory 
and put under observation. They must sleep a great deal so 
the periods of observation at first are very short. These in- 
fants are kept under daily and sometimes hourly observation 
from birth. Selected infants (those whose mothers are to be 
kept in the hospital as wet nurses) are retained for ob- 
servation sometimes for a period longer than a year. In our 
experiments at the Johns Hopkins Hospital which mark the 
beginning of such work, we observed more than five hundred 
infants. Never once was there a mishap. Infants are really 
very hardy—not at all the hot house plants they are sup- 
posed to be. The mere physical act of being born and the 
daily acts of bathing and dressing them, subject them to far 
greater hardships than any they will later meet in the 
laboratory. 

To make our work more nearly complete we went into 
orphanages and made daily or weekly observations on 
children from one to six years of age. 
Finally, in order to compare laboratory- 
raised products with the home-raised, we 
selected a group of children for study from 
better class homes. Some of the things we 
ascertained are that: 

The newborn infant supports its whole 
body at birth. It can do this with either 
hand, sometimes for only a second, some- 
times for more than a minute. It loses its 
power to do this at about one year of age. 
We use this interesting accomplishment ‘0 
test whether right or left handedness is born 
in us or whether we acquire it. 

Another method of testing handedness. 
The infant lies on its back, a small string 
attached to each wrist [Turn to page 72] 
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HEN the twen- | 

tieth century 

began there 

were no auto- 

mobiles, few telephones 

and none of the electric 

appliances which now save 

women so much time and 

labor. Grocers then had 

on their shelves very few 

of the package goods 

which now give all of us 

better food—a better bal. 

anced diet—than anyone 

thought of having a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

What a lot we've learned! In the 








first year of the century, people thought 
that danger lurked in food in cans. We now 
know on the word of the highest scientific 
authority that food sterilized in sealed cans is, 


of all foods, most surely free from anything 








that can harm health. Just a little while ago 
people didn’t know, as we know to-day, how important it is 
for everyone to have a liberal amount of milk every day. 
They didn’t know then, as we now know, how important 
it is that the milk be surely pure and absolutely clean. 

We now know how to be sure. Evaporated Milk is 
the modern form of pure milk that is absolutely safe. It is sterilized 
in sealed cans—scientifically clean. Not a thing is added to the 


pure milk. Not a thing is taken from it but part of the water. 


By removing water, the milk is brought to-the definite standard of 


richness fixed by the Government. The sterilization in the sealed can 
is an absolute guarantee that it is safe, wholesome milk. It comes 
to your pantry fresh and sweet and absolutely free from anything 
that can harm the health which nature designed it to promote. 

Milk is called “Nature’s most perfect food.” But it is 


cc 


that only when it is ‘‘whole’’ milk—when it contains all the food 


elements which nature puts in milk. Evaporated Milk a/ways 
contains all those elements. There is no cream line in Evaporated 


Milk. The cream ‘never separates as in ordinary milk. It is 







kept in the milk by: the 
homogenization process— 
the breaking up of the 
fat globules so they will 
not separate. Evaporated 
Milk is never skimmed 
milk. 


always uniformly rich in 


Every drop is 


all the food elements 
of milk. 

Under the standard 
fixed by the United 
States Government, 
Evaporated Milk is more 
than twice as rich as 
. ordinary milk. It is so 
rich it serves in place of cream. With an equal part of water 
added, it is still richer than ordinary milk, and is suitable 
for every milk use. No matter how it is used—in place 
of cream, or as milk—it always has the 
‘*whole-milk”’ qualities which give better 
flavor and make better food. 

The pure, fresh milk, the sterilization, 
the sealed can, the Government standard, 
the ‘‘whole-milk’’ qualities —these points 
enable you to be sure when you use 
Evaporated Milk, that your milk supply 
is good, and safe, and wholesome. 

The modern cream and milk supply — for every use. 
Wherever you need cream—in coffee, for ice creams, for desserts— 
Evaporated Milk serves, at less than half the cost of cream. 
Wherever you need milk, Evaporated Milk will better fill the 
need. In cream’ soups, for creaming vegetables, for sauces and 
gravies, in breads and cakes, in cocoa—iced or hot—wherever you 
use milk—Evaporated Milk serves as nothing else will serve. It 
is extra rich milk and costs less than ordinary milk. 

Have you brought your milk supply up to date? Let us 
send you our free booklets demonstrating the adaptability 
of Evaporated Milk to every cream and milk use—an aston- 
ishing revelation that will surprise you and delight you. Grocers 


everywhere have this up-to-date cream and milk supply. 





Eighty-seven and one-half per cent. 


of cows’ milk is water. . . . Twelve and 


one-half per cent. is butterfat, milk 

Sugar, proteins and mineral salts (sclids). 

Oh wether. Bay 
Milk 


In ordinary milk the butterfat 
(cream) begins to separate as soon 


as the milk comes from the cow. 














In Evaporated Milk sixty per cent. of the 
water is removed. ... Therefore every 
drop contains more than twice as much 


food 


Water Removed 


cream and other substances. 


It is never skimmed milk. . . 
the butterfat never separates 


Evaporated . .. the cream is kept in the milk. 


Milk 
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EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 





_ONLY WATER Is REMOVED — 


iSaen 


CHICAGO 


NOTHING Is ADDED 


231 So LASALLE St. 











ILLINOIS 
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%e% Zo GREET You AS You 


HE welcoming spirit which is Home 

reaches beyond the front door to the 
entrance porch of this cottage in the Dutch 
Colonial style (right). The two, prim 
wooden benches that face each other so de- 
murely are not merely decorative; they 
offer a grateful place to sit while you wait 
for the car, or want to keep a guarding eye on 
Junior and Small Sister riding their veloci- 
pedes on the cement walk. The necessary 
porch light is made a decorative feature 
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HE furnishing of every hall is an indi- 

vidual problem but there are certain 
objects which the comfort and convenience 
of every family demand—a mirror, a stand 
for the telephone, a place for hats and coats 
(if there is no hall closet why not use a 
chest for tnese?) a table free of ornaments 
on which one can put something down; a 
receptacle for mail. The three halls pictured 
here suggest various ways of meeting these 

problems in home decoration 
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HE square hall 


asin thecountry 
house shown below, 
is often the family 
living-room. Here are 
books well placed to 
decorate an otherwise 
ugly, long, flat wall; 
an inviting chair or 
two, a rug, not too 
precious to betramped 
by entering feet, and 
that most useful of 
all hall furnishings— 

a clock that goes 
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Photograph by Antoinette Perrett 
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N the stately Colonial house pictured 
above, the hall has been treated as a 
dignified approach to the big square living- 
rooms on each side. The plain walls, unclut- 
tered by pictures, provide a gracious back- 
ground for the dark furniture, especially the 
fine Heppelwhite chair—a family treasure. 
Note the judicious lighting, notably that 
furnished by the small shaded lamp on the 
table by the staircase where it lights the 
some times treacherous last step 
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He hall show. eis both: rort and 

narrow — such as occurs in rn. «ny cot- 
tage type houses. Without careful treatment 
it might seem mean, but quite the opposite 
effect has been achieved by the use of gay 
flowered wall paper above a white wains- 
coting, and a door set with small mirror 
panes. The old mahogany card table not 
only looks well from the front door, but 
serves as a telephone stand, and. the hall 

mirror gives a sense of space beyond 
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Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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Srey da 


we find 


some new need 


Or 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


HOUSANDs of housewives— 
when asked how they use 
‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly 
—answered with enthusiasm: 


9 


“There are dozens of ways in which 
it helps us.”’ 

“It’s the handiest thing in the 
house.” 

‘Every day we find some new need 
for it--for first-aid uses, for certain 
beauty purposes many women over- 
look, for household lubricating, 
cleaning, polishing.” 

How true this last statement, par- 
ticularly, is. For ““Vaseline’’ Jelly is 
a unique product unlike anything 
else you can buy, more useful for so 
many purposes 
than any simi- 
lar product, and 
familiar to the 
whole world 
because of i's 


Many, “any 
years of useful- 
less. 


Each family 
uught to have 
several jars or 
tubes on hand. 
Keep a special 
tube for the baby; a jar for your own 
toilet use; a jar in the kitchen ready 
for emergencies; a tube in garage or 
workshop or barn or club locker for 
the men of the family. 

Here are some of the ways in which 
Vaseline’ Jelly helps other women: 


First Aid Uses 
Minor Cuts—wash under running water and 
apply ‘‘Vaseline”’ Jelly. 


More serious wounds—sterilize with an ap- 
proved antiseptic, dress with ‘‘Vaseline’’ 


Jelly and bandage lightly. 





Burns—Cover the burned area with‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. Change 
dressing daily. 


Scalds—Cover the scalded area with ‘‘Vase- 
line’’ Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. 
Change dressing daily. 


Blisters—Prick the edge of the blister with a 
sterilized needle, press out the water, and 
dress with *‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


Sores—Apply “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly at frequent in- 
tervals. 
Bumps and Bruises—Apply cold compresses, 


immediately, then dress with ‘Vaseline’ 


Jelly. 


Head Colds—Place a little ** Vaseline’ Jelly 
in each nostril when retiring. For tickling 
coughs take a teaspoonful internally as 
required. 


Toilette Uses 


For sca’ and hair 
—Todress hair, 
make ‘t shiny, 
helm nold the 
wave, sorcad a 
tiny bit of ‘*Vase- 
line” Jelly over 
the palms of the 
hands, and apply 
to the hair. Then 
brush briskly. To 
treat the scalp, 
part the hair, lock 
by lock, massage 
the scalp at the 

part with ‘Vaseline’ Jelly on the finger 

tips. Leave on over night, then shampoo. 


To shape the eyebrows— Apply a bit of 
Vaseline’ Jelly with the finger tip and 
shape with an eyebrow brush. 


To encourage the eyelashes— Apply ‘‘Vase- 
line’’ Jelly with a tiny brush and leave on 
over night. 


For chapped lips and skin—Apply to the lips 
several times a day. Spread a thin layer over 
chapped skin and leave on all night. 


To beautify hands—If the hands are rough and 
cracked massage with “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly and 
wear soft silk or cotton gloves over night. 
If the hands are grimy from manual work, 
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Vaseline 
WHITE 


j 
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massage with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jell:; and wash 
with a non-irritating soap. If the grime has 
got into the cracks of the hands, leave the 
Vaseline’ Jelly on over night and wear 
gloves. This treatment makes the hands soft, 
and keeps the « *ticle of the nails firm. 


Household Uses 


To prevent rust—Pots, waffle irons, the iron 
parts of the kitchen stove etc., can be kept 
free from rust by coating with ‘’Vaseline”’ 
Jelly when not in use. 


Nickel and aluminum polish—With **Vase- 
line’ Jelly you can restore the bright finish. 


Squeaky binges— ‘Vaseline’ Jelly relieves the 
squeak in a jiffy. 

Screens—Prevent screens from getting rusty by 
oiling with a cloth in which a bit of ‘’Vase- 
line’’ Jelly has been rubbed. 


Washing machines—Use ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly in 
the grease cup. It won't drip. 


Electric fans— Use 
“Vaseline” Jellyin = 
the grease cup. 


Victrola — Lubricate 
with ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly. So easy to 
use. 


For fine furniture 
—Rub ‘Vaseline’ 
Jelly in thoroughly 
with a soft cloth. 
Imparts a fine finish 
and preserves the 
wood. Old furni- 





t thing 
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in the house” 





ture needs this constant oiling. 


To dress leather—Rub well with a soft cloth 
and ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


Shoe cleaning—‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly is the best 
dressing for patent leather shoes. For scuffed 
black satin shoes, slick down with a tiny bit 
of **Vaseline’’ Jelly. Takes off that scuffed 
look all children’s shoes get soeasily. Also 
restores the softness of leather when shoes 
have been soaked. 


If you are interested in keeping these 
and other uses for handy reference, 
write Dept. M 9-27, Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, 17 State 
St., New York, for new booklet of 
uses. 


“Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly is on 
sale everywhere in bottles, tubes 
and tins. 


And remem- 
ber when you buy 
that the trade- 
mark ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
on the package 
gives you the as- 
surance that you 
are getting the 
genuine product 
of the Chese- 
brough Manufac- 
turing Company, 
Cons'd. 
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IF YOU COULD 2xxxz 


START LIFE OVER AGAIN AT EIGHTEEN! 
Every woman of thirty would if she could...and she CAN 


sexed 


BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 33% 


ILLustTRATED By O. F. Howarp 








HEY sat in front of me on 
| the trolley, a sallow-cheeked, 
sloppily dressed girl with 
restless eyes and an older woman 
whose face I could not see. Until a 
rather striking, exquisitely dressed 
woman got in and sat opposite 
them, across the aisle, I had» paid 
no attention to their conversation. 
Then a note of envy shrilled into 
the whispered comments of the girl 
in front. “O, anybody cculd look 
like that with all that money to 
spend on clothes! That suit! Her 
fox scarf must have cost hundreds! 
And that hat!” The older woman 
looked quictly at the lovely crea- 
ture across the aisle, murmured 
something, and then turned to look 
out of the window. I could see that 
she was smiling. 

Suddenly I wondered if the same 
thought I had had crossed her 
mind. Just suppose, I said to my- 
self, that all of us could grow up 
with an equal share of good looks. 
Allowing for differences in type 
and temperament, suppose we 
could all, at that magical age of 
eighteen years, be sure of a clear 
skin, lustrous hair, white hands, 
good teeth, and a slender, firm fig- 
ure. And then—to make the pic 
ture even more fanciful—I tried 
to imagine that there were no 
beauty shops or hairdressers in all 
the world. With such a state of 
affairs the woman of wealth and 
leisure would not necessarily have 
any advantage over the business 
girl or the home-keeper with her 
many domestic cares. In my “Just 
Suppose” world all of us would 
have to use our wits to hold what 
we had! 

So fascinated was I by my 
thoughts that I did not see the 











applications of lemon juice to take 








off stains. 

Now, these are all simple, every- 
day things which the woman with 
an urge to make the most of her- 
self can do at home. We’ve taken 
it for granted that she has secured 
the right advice in the way of diet 
and exercise, that she has followed 
this advice with her own common 
sense, and that she has firmly 
scheduled her days to allow for 
these things. It’s odd what a fear- 
ful sound that little word “time” 
has for some of us. And if we’re 
not blessed with the will to be 
good looking, how we will stick to 
it that “we just don’t have time 
to spend on ourselves!” And yet 
often our busiest days won’t bear 
scrutiny; when we put them to- 
gether, hour by hour, we’re almost 
sure to find holes in them, time 
when we could have been doing 
something constructive toward 
good looks. 

What about that extra half hour 
you lay abed this morning? What 
of the pointless or gossipy tele- 
phone conversation you carried on 
with your neighbor? And _ those 
hours yo spent in shops when you 
didn’t \ have anything to 
buy? Whai of the time you spent 
worrying about what to have for 
the next meal when you could so 
easily have planned your whole 
week’s menu on Monday? And the 
movie you went to the other 
afternoon, not because you wanted 
to, but just because you didn’t 
have anything better to do? And 
the moments spent dawdling be- 
fore your mirror wondering what 
magic potion would bring back the 
sparkle to your eyes, the red up- 
curve to your lips, and the luster 














to your hair? And the ten minutes 





pair in front of me or the beauti- 
ful lady across the aisle leave the 
car. Oblivious of everything, I went 
on dreaming, trying to figure out 
what would happen in my. imagin- 
ary civilization. And I began to 
have an increasing conviction that 
it wouldn’t make such a tremen- 
dous difference in us after all. For 
though the desire for beauty is 
universal the will to beauty is not. 
It is instinctive with us to want 
to be as attractive as possible, but 
the determination to accomplish 
this is part of our character, en- 
meshed in that same moral fiber which 

makes a woman resolve to be a successful 

wife and mother, a great lawyer, or a fine 

musician. 

What about the girls who, at eighteen, have all the 
promise of ripening beauty, and at thirty-five are faded and 
fat, their bodies drooping soft, their skins sallow or dark and 
their whole appearances marked by the little sins of neglect ? 
And, on the other hand, what of the girls who, at eighteen, 
are the despair of anxious mothers, but at twenty-five begin 
to be conscious of an urge to good looks, and at thirty-five, 
because of the faithful care tiey have given to skin, hair, 
hands and figure, begin to be called “handsome?” And it 
isn’t always because circumstances have been kind. Often the 
will to beauty is perversely left out of the characters of 
those who are most richly endowed with its physica: attri- 
butes, while it appears surprisingly in girls who, as children, 
have been called plain or even homely. And in this “Just 
Suppose” world of ours, which we imagined to be without 
benefit of beauty shops or hairdressers, the woman without 
the will to be beautiful would be lost. 

But I’m convinced that the absence of those external aids 
to good looks would not daunt for long the woman with a 
driving urge to make the most of herself. First of all, she 
knows the tonic value of exercise, especially in the open air. 
She knows that sluggishness and its train of ills do not thrive 
in an atmosphere of tennis and golf, and that even a brisk 
walk every day at luncheon time (if she’s a business girl) will 
do wonders for the circulation. She knows, too, that she 
must watch her diet like a hawk, eating the things which 


The world will always pay homage to beauty and to youth 
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build firm flesh and make for clear skins and avoiding foods 
which create layers of fatty tissue and foment poisons which 
end in skin troubles. 

And in my “Just Suppose” world the woman with a wil! 
to beauty won’t have to be told when she’s beginning to slump. 
(I’ve often wondered how we can look into our mirrors 
day after day with such unseeing eyes. We must see disap- 
proval in the eyes of others before we begin to be truly criti- 
cal about ourselves). The minute she sees a droop anywhere 
she’ll chase it away; by the proper facial exercises she can 
keep the clean line of cheek and jaw; sleeping without a 
pillow and practicing neck and chin exercises will erase the 
incipient double chin; for hollows and drooping shoulders 
she’ll take deep breathing—and that means breathing with 
the diaphragm, not with the upper part of the chest; and if 
her muscles seem a bit creaky, she’ll add to outdoor sports 
special limbering-up movements. 

When her hair seems suddenly dull and lifeless, she knows 
she must begin to massage it every day, moving the scalp 
till it’s loose and elastic, brushing the strands from the roots 
up, lifting it away from the head and whenever possible 
airing it in the sun. Since there are no hairdressers in this 
“pretend world” of ours, she’ll have to train it with her 
fingers to lie becomingly on her head so that it frames her 
face. And her hands—are they getting rough and discolored ? 
That means more careful manicuring, with olive oil rubbed 
in at night and gloves worn over this, and in the morning 


here and fifteen minutes there 

when you just did nothing at all? 

Each of ‘us has her own way of 

wasting time, even if it’s only a 

few moments, so before we pro- 

test that we haven’t time to spend 

on beauty, let’s be very sure that 

we’re being honest with ourselves. 

If, in our “Just Suppose” world, 

the woman with the will to beauty 

can hold on to her looks by sheer 

perseverence and ingenuity, how 

much more easily can she hold 

them in the world of Things As 

They Are. Here we have, in even the small- 

est town, men and women who are experts 

. ’ “in the art of bringing out the best in our 
loc’ s. No longer do we need to mix our own face creams 
anu powders, lotions and hair tonics. We can always be sur 
of safe, pure products suited to our good looks needs. And 
from the people who sell these products and the carefully 
written directions for their use we can secure all the informa- 
tion we need. A generation ago it was harder for women to 
find just the right preparations with which to preserve and 
enhance beauty; accurate information was scarcer. But now 
even the most indifferent among us is constantly faced with 
the fact that the world expects us to be good looking, and it 
is severe in its judgment of us if we don’t make the attempt. 
The next time you feel yourself slipping into the dumps 
over your looks remember that your beauty is what you make 
it. Even if we all started with an equal measure of good 
looks we’d come out about the same. For it’s the will to 
beauty that determines the way in which we go. Even a 
little will-power, aided by all the wonderful help which 
modern beauty science gives us, goes 2 long way. But the 
more determination we have the better is our chance of suc- 
cess. A woman with a little money and a large amount of 
perseverance has as good, if not better, chances of gaining her 
end than the spineless woman of wealth who leaves every- 
thing to the beauty salon and hairdresser. We must all have 
a clear-cut standard to go by. When we neglect ourselves we 
must beware of excuses for this neglect. That shows that the 
will to beauty is asleep. And without the active will, the 
desire for good looks will never get any of us very far. 
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\ For KEAL Lasting 
Peppermint Flavor 


For Real, Lasting 
Peppermint Flavor 
Get Wrigley’s Double Mint! 


There’s a new thrill in its 
zippy, cool, refreshing, lasting 
full-strength Peppermint. 


















Good—and good for you 
| : because it is wholesome 
x i) Se and its use benefits teeth, 





an | j ™~ breath, throat, digestion. 
rm = At: ‘ 4 ust « . 
RN, : The satisfying confection. 
There was a crooked man ’ TS oR . 
And he went a crooked mile— / SSS ee NE After every meal. 
J 2 . “> 


He found a crooked dollar 
Against a crooked stile; 

He straightway bought a package 
Of Double Mint gum— 

And lo and behold 


It straightened him some! 
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How everybody loves the glorious flavor, the sh 
e U 
crunchy crispness of the world’s most popular corn no 
flakes! And how extra delicious Kellogg’s are, fo 
served with ripe bananas! 
9 - : ee sp 
Kellogg’s are never tough-thick—always easy a 
to digest. A treat more than 11,000,000 people 4 
daily demand! For lunch and dinner, as well as so 
breakfast! ha 
Serve them with milk or cream—and add fresh , @ 

° . a 
or canned fruits, or honey. A wonderful dish for yo 
kiddies! Sold by all grocers. Served at all hotels bk 
and restaurants. On dining-cars. o 
Always oven-fresh in the inner-sealed red-and- re 
green package. Imitations cannot equal such to 
wonder flavor. Demand the genuine— Kellogg’s yo 
5a the 

—and get the original corn flakes! to 
t 
Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle Creek by the Kellogg Company, a 
evorld’s largest producers of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also of Kellogg’s ALL- bu: 
BRAN, Pep, Krumbles and New Oata. Other plants at Davenport, lowa; London, ' 
Canada; Sydney, Australia. Distributed in the United Kingdom by the Kellogg ma 
Company of Great Britain. Sold by Kellogg agencies throughout the world . 
10 
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Beauty pays — but you needn't 


«+  over-pay for Beauty + 























Checking up on yourself is a fascinating game and 
the best beginning for a workable beauty budget 


MAKING A 
GOOD LOOKS BUDGET 


de BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 3% 


ILLUSTRATED By M. KaTER 


HY is it that 

the woman 

who budgets 
her housekeeping ac- 
counts down to the 
least laundry item will 
buy cosmetics without 
thought of waste? And 
the busy business girl, 
shaving her clothes 
quota down to the last 
pair of hose will have a dressing table 
crowded with preparations she has no use 
for? If. a feminine failing, and the 
trouble is not that women spend too much 
on beauty but that some of this money is 
spent unwisely. It is poor good looks econ- 
omy to put the emphasis on some phase 
of beauty care to the exclusion or neg- 
lect of other crying needs. For there are 
some girls who take special pride in their 
hair and do little or nothing for their 
hands, faces and figures. 

Checking up on yourself is a fascinating 
game and the best beginning for a work- 
able beauty budget. Such a plan will keep 
you from useless expenditure of time and 
money; with the cold facts before you in 
black and white you can concentrate on 
the right things. It’s harder to keep a con- 
fidential check-up on yourself than on 
somebody else, but at the end of a month 
of strict adherence to schedule you ought 
to note results. 

And don’t buy beauty aids just because 
you happen to like the shape of the jar or 
the color of the bottle. There is no way 
to find out about their efficacy except by 
trying them. And once you discover the 
right creams and lotions you can save by 
buying larger jars and containers. A well- 
made preparation lasts a reasonable length 
of time, though, like doctors’ prescrip- 
tions, the chemical combinations some- 
times deteriorate under unfavorable con- 
ditions. Certain components of lotions will 
evaporate, changing the strength of the 


solution. If you use a 
product every day, by 
all means buy a big 
6 size. But if you use it 
only once or twice a 
week, when the condi- 
tion demands it, buy 
a smaller-sized jar or 

bottle at a time. 
And it’s bad beauty 
economy to use prepa- 
rations carelessly. A rejuvenating treat- 
ment, for instance, demands that we re- 
lax. Even the easiest sort of day takes its 
toll in nervous energy, which puts strain 
lines in our faces and detracts from that 
blessed poise we strive for. There’s no 
magic lotion that will remedy this in- 
stantly, though there are several prepara- 
tions which help in a surprisingly short 
time. But complete relaxation, combined 
with such a good treatment, will some- 

times work a miracle. 

The head of one of the biggest toilet 
preparation concerns in the country told 
me that one of the great sources of waste 
came because women didn’t read direc- 
tions for applying beauty aids. You’d think 
that when a woman spends several dollars 
on the requisites of a special treatment 
she would digest the booklet that comes 
with it before trying it out. But every 
day beauty specialists get letters from 
women who want to know some simple 
fact about a preparation, a fact which is 
plainly printed on the bottle or in the 
booklet that came with it! So keep your 
booklets and refer back to them before 
deciding that 4 preparation doesn’t do 
what it sets out to do. You may be at 
fault. 

Buy preparations which you know you 
need. Use them faithfully for at least a 
month and keep a written record of prog- 
ress. In this way you can reconcile your 
pride and your pocketbook. Beauty pays, 
but you need not over-pay for beauty. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF A SANE MAN PHONING TO HIS DENTIST 


‘Just want you to look them over, Doctor. 
Nothing wrong, I think. I’ve kept them... 


ALEAN' ~ 


E is not scared. His sound sense tells him to see his 
dentist twice a year—and in the meantime, he keeps his 
teeth clean. 


The same good sense tells him to buy and use a dentifrice 
for the purpose of keeping teeth, gums, and mouth clean— 
not to cure some frightful or imaginary disease of teeth or gums. 

You couldn’t frighten him into using a dentifrice. Since boy- 
hood he has known that the surest way to healthy teeth and 
strong teeth is c/ean teeth. When he chooses his dentifrice 
he selects one made to clean—one made with the sole purpose 
of cleaning, and cleaning better. 

Most people use the same dentifrice he uses. Most dentists 
recommend that same dentifrice. It is Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream—designed by Colgate & Company with the express pur- 
pose of doing the one thing that leading dental authorities 
agree a dentifrice must do. 

Ribbon Dental Cream is made to clean teeth, and it cleans 
them better by the following method: As you brush, it breaks 
into a sparkling, bubbling foam; in this foam is calcium carbon- 
ate, a finely ground powder which Icosens clinging food particles, 
and polishes all tooth surfaces. Next, this foam, in a detergent, 
washing wave, sweeps over teeth, tongue, gums, washing all 
surfaces, removing the very causes of tooth decay. 

Colgate’s attempts to do no more than clean, because dentists 
say that a dentifrice shou/d do no more. Rely on your dentist 
to cure your teeth—rely on Colgate’s to keep them clean. 


Notre— Several of our monthly Quest of Beauty lists are especially heipful 
in the matter of good looks economy. “Suggestions for a Beauty Shelf in 
the Bathroom”’ is one; our Make-up Chart will help you to select the right 
shade of rouge and powder for your type, and if you want to know about 
perfumes before you buy, our Perfume Supplement is at your service. 
Besides this there’s a new Quest of Beauty list with hints about good looks 
economy and the names and prices of timely and useful preparaiions, 
especially for sunburn. A self-addressed envelope will bring these leaflets. 
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CCLGATE & CO., Dept. 205-I, 595 Fifth Ave.,.N. Y. 
Please send me a sample of this cleansing dentifrice. 














THE HANDBOOK OF BEAUTY FOR EVERYWOMAN Name______ 
costs ten cents and contains a world of helpful information on all puzzling AF 
g00d looks problems. Address: THE Service Epitor, McCall's Magazine, : fr 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. City ai 





FREE to the readers of this publication—a sam- 
ple of the dentifrice most pecple use. 











In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 




































Headaches 


will go if you | 
get at the cause 


E ali know the woman who “always 
has a headache.” 

She. will go to bed with a headache and 
wake up with one. A day's shopping will send 
her home feeling as if tight bands were press- 
ing against her temples. 

She can’t make any plans. Time and again 
she has to disappoint her friends and family— 
for any minute the familiac ache is liable to 
start its dull throb. 





Nothing is so enervating as a headache. 
Nothing is so aging—so nerve racking! 
There are scores of ways of deadening a 
headache—but to really correct a headache 
you must get at the cause of the trouble. And | 
the natural way to do this is by the use of Sal 

Hepatica, the standard effervescent saline. 


Sal Hepatica removes congestion 


Most headaches are due to congestion in the 
stomach or intestines. Congestion produces | 
excessive blood pressure—and results in diz- 
ziness and headaches. Sal Hepatica defeats a 
headache by promptly correcting this congestion. 

Sal Hepatica combines the same health- 
giving salines that draw thousands to European 
Spas. It is efficacious not only in relieving 
headaches, but in treating many other ills. 

For Sal Hepatica flushes away the poisons 
set up by foods retained too long within us. 
These poisons effect different people in differ- 
ent ways, causing stomach disorders, bad com- 
plexions, hyper-acidity, rheumatism and even 
serious organic troubles. 

In millions of homes Sal Hepatica has been 
a stand-by for many years. Keep free of head- 
aches—keep free of the poisons of waste. 
Take Sal Hepatica when you need it. 

For an acute headache, take two teaspoonfuls of 
Sal Hepatica dissolved in a large glassful of water 
and repeat in 15 minutes if not relieved. For 
chronic headaches, take a teaspoonful of Sal Hepatica 
in water, before breakfast. 

Send for our booklet that explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica helps relieve headaches 
and other ills. 


Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO 
Dept. F-97, 71 West St., N. Y.C. 
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eee Modern Science discovers the Sun +++ 


and finds it good, say these ‘Health authorities 







































































There is a great difference in the value of sunlight, depending on the altitude at which one gets it 


MAKE HEALTH 
WHILE “re SUN SHINES 


x3 BY DR E. V. McCOLLUM ann NINA SIMMONDS 


KX 


School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


HY has man always preferred 
to live in a place where the 
sunshine is abundant instead 


of in the dark places of the earth? 

Why are invalids and old people often 
advised to go to mild, sunny climates? 

The Great War caused such a tremen- 
dous scourge of rickets among the chil- 
dren of Europe that physicians devoted 
themselves to finding a cure. Europe 
sent its children to the mountains where 
their bodies, exposed to the rays of moun- 
tain sunlight, were healed. Since then, 
many studies have been made to learn just 
how, and how much light influences growth 
and nutrition and contributes te good 
health, 

It has been found that there is a great 
difference in the value of sunlight, de- 
pending on the altitude at which one gets 
it, the amount of cloudiness and especially 
the amount of smoke in the atmosphere. 
In regions high above the sea-level the 
sun shines very brightly, as it also does in 
desert regions where the sky is clear most 
of the time. Where there is haze in the 
air, or smoke particles, the special rays 
of the sun which have the greatest power 
to heal are largely absorbed and never 
reach the earth’s surface. It is the ultra- 
violet light, the short wave-lengths, 
which seem to be of the greatest value 
in promoting health. 

Quite as spectacular as the preven- 
tion and cure of rickets by out-of-door 
life and plenty of light is the effect of 
sunlight in improving the condition of 
people suffering from tuberculosis, espe- 
cially tuberculosis of the bones and 
joints. Patients in a most distressing 
condition are placed in sanitoriums or 
on fresh-air farms, not necessarily in the 
mountains, where they can be out-of- 
doors in the sun with little or no cloth- 
ing on. Gradually and very carefully 
they are exposed to the sunlight until 
their bodies become thoroughly tanned. 
At the same time they are fed the best 
possible diet to help in their cure and 
long periods of rest are enforced. In 
addition to these and the action of the 
sunlight, the stimulation of the skin by 
contact with air of different tempera - 
tures at different hours of the day may 
be of great importance in the treatment. 
Often within a few months, these pa- 
tients show great improvement. Some 
are restored to a state of perfect health. 


ILLusTRATED By Russe. Patrerson 


Expectant mothers can gain great bene- 
fit, not only in increasing the bodily vigor 
of their child but also in protecting their 
own vitality, by letting sunlight shine on 
their skin as much as possible. 

We would all be in better condition 
physically if we took more air baths. It is 
logical to believe that it is not wise to 
keep the skin of most of the body in the 
even temperature and poor ventilation 
which come from wearing heavy clothes. 
People, are dressing better now, from the 
physiological standpoint, than ever before. 

It is believed that when the rays of di- 
rect sunlight fall on the body, vitamin D 


is formed from a fat-like constituent of 
the skin and is taken up by the blood 
and carried throughout the body. In 
this way sunlight and cod-liver oi] do 
the same things in the body. This is 
why physicians now prescribe cod-liver 
oil for infants and children as a pre- 
ventive and cure for rickets. 
All these facts now known about the 
power of light and sunlight bring up a 
new problem in the hygiene of right 
living. Each year more and more people 
go from the country to the city to live in 
apartments which have less exposure to 
the sun than do country and town houses. 
They take up occupations which demand 
their living all day indoors. The air of 
cities is often so filled with smoke that 
even the out-door conditions cannot pre- 
vent ill-health. 5 
Most people are no wiser in selecting 
their homes than they are in selecting 
their food. They seem to prefer darkness 
to light in their houses..They do not realize 
that sunlight is the universal disinfectant. 
Windows should be opened for a while 
every day to allow direct sunlight to 





shine in, for light which has passed 


























through ordinary window glass is de- 
prived, to a great extent, of its ultra- 
violet rays. 

Since sunlight of high physiological 
value is not available everywhere it is 
fortunate that we have another source 
from which we can get ultra-violet light. 
This is the mercury vapor quartz lamp, 
now widely used by physicians. This 
light is not a universal cure for all 
human ills, although its value in re- 
lieving certain diseased conditions 1s 
firmly established. The lamp must not 
be used except under the supervision of 
a physician. 

It is only natural that owing to the 
publicity which has been given to the 
value of sunlight and of light from the 
quartz lamp, many people should be- 
come over-enthusiastic and abuse the 
use of them through over-exposure. It is 
extremely dangerous to expose the skin 
of the entire body or even of the 
greater part of it too freely to strong 

















You may some day have to pay 
Sor artificial sunlight 


FPG 





sunlight or to artificial sources of ultra- 
violet light until the skin has become 
tanned. 

This tanning should always be a grad- 
ual process and the exposure should never 
be intense enough to cause sunburn. 
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don't fool 
yourself 





























End halitosis now 
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1IOO! 


CASH PRIZES 


”“ POSTUMS 


1OOOO 


prize contest 


ONEY prizes! $1000 prizes! $500 prizes! Money that will buy trips 
to Europe—motor cars! . 
Win some of this money! Your experience, in the form of a letter, is 
all that is wanted. 


Write us about your thirty-day test of Postum. Hundreds of thousands 
have used Postum, in place of caffein beverages, for thirty days—and 
kept right on using it because of results! “No more headaches since chang- 
ing to Postum.” “I sleep like a baby.” Typical comments. Now we want 
to hear from you—whether you have used Postum for twenty years, or 
are only a beginner. Hundreds of prizes for the best letters! 


Or write about Instant Postum made with milk, for children. This 
drink has made wonderful strides. Mothers serve it, schools use it in the 
noon-day lunch. A hot drink, made from whole wheat and bran, plus 
the body-building nourishment of milk. Write a letter on this subject! 


Win $1000! 


Lastly, hundreds of prizes for letters on “How I make Postum—and 
why I like it best made my way.” Some people swear by Instant Postum, 
prepared instantly in the cup with boiling water or hot (not boiled) milk. 
Others prefer Postum Cereal, made by boiling, or in a percolator. Some 
like Postum strong, others weak, others “medium”. As with other hot 
drinks, a little experimenting is needed to suit the individual taste. $1000 
for the best letter on this subject! Other big prizes! 


Read the rules, then prepare to enter Postum’s $10,000 contest today! 


a . > 
\ 
Subjects and Prizes 


1. ‘What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.”’ 
‘Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boys and girls.”’ 
3. ‘How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.”’ 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 


For the best letters on each subject: First. prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each. 


e e e 

1 You may write on any one or all of the subjects 7 No communications will be acknowledged, and 
and submit as many entries as you care to. no manuscripts will be returned. 

2 Write the subject at the, top of the first page of s Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., are not 
each manuscript you submit. eligible. 

3 Write plainly on one side of the paper only. Neat- 9 Address envelopes to “P.O. Box 574 D, Battle 
sete counts. Creek, Michigan.”’ 

4 Write your name and address on cach manu- 10 Manuscripts must be received before 5 p.m. 
ecript. December 31, 1927. 


5 In case of ties, each tying contestant will be 

awarded the full amount of each prize tied for. 

6 Contestants agree to accept the decisions of the 
judges as final. 


(Prizes will be awarded, and the names and addresses 
of prize winners announced as early as_ possible 


in 1928.) 
THE JUDGES 


U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissioner of 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 
© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you 
may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer, 
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«+ goes just ask yourself + 
Mrs. A. is always prepared for that unexpected 
guest that Mr. A. brings home to dinner 

DO YOU BUY 

‘ 

OR JUST SPEND»: } 

bd ( 

‘ 

By May B. Van ArspA_e, Professor of Household Arts ' 

. . ] 

and Sarau G. Aine, Assistant in Household Arts 

J 

Teachers College, Columbia University ‘ 

1 

ILLusTRATED By Mitprep ANN OWEN i 
N the big department The A’s favorite com- 
I stores, the buyers are pany dinner is _ planned 
men or women who around roast beef. For this 
have really “arrived”; that Mrs. A. buys about a seven 
is, they have attained to and three-quarter pound 
their positions of responsi- “ rib roast. She cuts the ends 
bility because of their ex- of the ribs and the trim- 
pertness along various lines. mings all off at the begin- 
It often happens that they ning and uses them for 
have had a long apprentice- soup. In this way she re- 
ship in selling goods and duces the roast to about 
have learned what the five and a half pounds be- 
public wants and what it fore cooking. After it loses 
will spend its money for. some weight in cooking, she 
They get high salaries because they know has left approximately four and a half 
how to save the firm’s money through their pounds of cooked meat plus the bone. The 
knowledge of values. It is their business to family generally eats about two pounds at 
know the quality of everything they pur- the first meal which leaves enough cold 
chase. roast beef for a second dinner or supper. 
In the home, the woman who buys for Sometimes they vary their company 
the household often has had neither train- dinner with roast lamb. A six and a half 

ing nor experience. She does not know val- _ pound leg of lamb is ample for their pur- te 

ues and she cannot appraise the food that poses. Of this Mrs. A. uses about one P 

is offered to her for sale. Nevertheless, she pound of trimmings and bones for soup tl 

is the one who must spend much of the and roasts about five and a half pounds "8 

family income. of the lamb. After cooking it, she has left by 

Some women are good buyers so far about four and a half pounds from which ay 

as the quality of food goes but it is diffi- they eat approximately two pounds for 0 

cult for them to calculate just how much the first meal leaving enough for another th 


to buy for any given meal. There is so 
much waste, not only in raw food but in 
the process of cooking as well, that it is 
hard to tell just what any purchase will 
yield after the food is cooked and ready 
to serve. 

Mrs. A., whom we know, has a family 
of four. They all have healthy appetites 
and are not always satisfied with one 
portion. More than that, Mr. A. very often 
brings home an unexpected guest to dinner 
and Mrs. A. always likes to be prepared 
for such an emergency. Consequently, she 
buys generously for six portions—enough 
for her family of four, the extra guest, 


meal of cold lamb or for some left-over 
meat dish. 

To be sure, this family could get along 
with a smaller roast and have practically 
nothing left over, but Mrs. A. prefers to 
make the larger purchase because she can 
buy to better advantage and have less 
waste. She likes to have something left 
over to utilize for another meal rather 
than to live ‘in a hand to mouth fashion 
and buy every day. By looking ahead and 
buying for the future instead of for only 
the next meal, she can usually make 4 
better investment with her money. 

The favorite family dinner is beefsteak. 





and a second helping. For this she buys a flat-boned sirloin " 
For Sunday dinner she buys a five- steak about one and three-quarter inches M 
pound fowl. When this is made into a_ thick, weighing about three and a half F 
fricassee they eat it all except the back pounds. From this she has the butcher . 
and wings. These are used to make a little cut three-quarters of a pound of tough 
soup to serve to one or two people for meat which she uses later as the founda- Pp 
lunch next day. Many thrifty home- tion for a stew, with many vegetables. N 
makers add the feet to the broth. Others After broiling what is left, the family has A 
find abundant use for the fat. six generous portions [Turn to page 66) _ 
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“Not a trace of 
the white ring 
—no greasiness” 


Gentlemen :— 

White rings and scratches on my 
treasured Sheraton dining table greeted 
me when I returned after renting my 
home for the summer. 

Marie, my maid, tried to remove the 
tell-tale traces with various polishes 
and cleansers—but the marks remained 
undimmed. 

To say I was upset is putting it 
mildly. Then I recalled hearing my 
husband say Woodtone was the only 
thing he had ever found that could 
polish and remove bad spots from his 
car—the only thing, too, that was not 
a greasy dust catcher. 

So Marie got some Woodtone and it 
was more than equal to the test. In 
no time at all my table was its old 
beautiful self. Not a trace of a 
white ring or scratch. Not even a 
suggestion of greasiness. Its original 
lustrous polish was restored—and now 
it seems just more lovely than ever. 

Woodtone forever—in my house! 

(Name on request) 





The original 
greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 





Ask your druggist for this grease- 

less, quick-working polish. Also 

sold at department, grocery and 
furniture stores. 











FREE TRIAL 


How would you like to test Wood- 
tone right beside your present polish? 
Put both on the same table and see 
the vast difference. Try Woodtone on 
one of those white spots you haven’t 
been able to remove. Watch it dis- 
appear! Try Woodtone on the auto- 
mobile once and you'll never use any- 
thing else! 


Get this FREE 
Sample ! 





McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC.. Dept. M-15 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


| 
} Enclosed find 6c (to cover packing and 
| Postage), for a trial bottle of Woodtone. 


PONS ed OSs cs cab. Se choke endcmedad 












THE FOX WOMAN 


[Continued from page 9] 


the practical details which attend any 
ceath and any breaking up. She was pre- 
pared to arrange for Stanley’s future. 

Fifteen was too young to be left alone, 
Stanley realized as she gripped the sash 
of her dress with tense fingers. 

“Your father’s business was deplorabiy 
neglected,” Tante was saying. “But we 
won’t take that up just now.” 

“Who has been appointed my guar- 
dian?” Stanley interrupted. 

“T have been,” said Tante. “Your father 
wished it to be so.” . 

Stanley started to protest but instead 
she whispered something to the effect that 
she hoped Tante would not mind the 
responsibility. 

“It is not the responsibility that wor- 
ries me but whether I can help you,” 
Tante said bluntly. “You must go away 
to school, my dear—the fall term has only 
just begun. I shall take you back to where 
I am teaching—” 

“T won’t go to boarding school,” began 
Stanley in cool, low tones. 

“Don’t be silly.” Tante was relieved that 
she had broken the worst of the news. 
“You must come back to school with me. 
In time we may become friends—real 
friends,” putting her hand on Stanley’s 
shoulder. “You are all that I have left 
of them.” 

Stanley brightened. This emotional re- 
mark was encouraging; she might still 
have the whiphand. Romance, sentiment, 
loyalty, whatever one liked to name it, 
clouded Tante’s vision. 

“You'll never leave me?” Stanley felt 
it opportune to ask as Tante’s arm stole 
around her possessively. 

“Never, Stanley. He left yoti to me— 
I'll do my best for you; I’ll share with 
you to the last.” 

“Dear Tante,” she said, kissing one of 
Tante’s weatherbeaten cheeks, “she wants 
to make a woman of me, doesn’t she?” 

“Dear little Stanley,” Tante was rather 
carried out of herself for the moment. 

That evening after Tante had gone to 
her Dickens reading club, Stanley stole 
downstairs and ordered a cab to take her 
to one Lee Van Zile who lived in an im- 
posing red brick, landscaped mansion 
perched on Dalefield’s proudest hill. Mrs. 
Van Zile was a timid, obese female with 
an asthmatic voice, and several blue teeth. 
Van Zile was considered Dalefield’s richest 
citizen, his friendship for Millard Ames 
having been demonstrated by paying a 
handsome sum towards the funeral ex- 
penses, a sum represented as having been 
part of Ames’ estate. 

He was a thick-set, stocky man with a 
mauve tinted nose, although of temperate 
habits, and mustache like flying seagulls and 
features like a stub pen. He was self-made 
and self-satisfied. A year or two younger 
than Stanley’s father, who had been forty 
when he died, Van Zile was one of those 
individuals who had seemed old at thirty 
just as his wife was antiquated by twenty- 
five. He enjoyed his wealth and _ local 
prominence in a thoroughly unaffected 
way. 

When Stanley stole into his pompous, 
deer-headed and trout-mounted hallway, 
she found herself wondering how his wife 
could endure him. However, he was Dale- 
field’s richest man and a Connecticut 
boarding school was imminent—three sub- 
servient years with Tante at the helm— 

But Lee Van Zile did not solve her 
problem. He was pleased that Millard 
Ames’ daughter should seek im out for 
advice—but there was nothing to do but 
obey Miss Aydelotte. She must be a 
good child and apply herself to her studies 
—what an exquisite little thing she was, 
he thought as he talked. 

Stanley must always count him as her 
friend. He would see her into the car- 
riage. Young girls could not afford to be 
out alone at such hours. Long after 
Stanley had forgotten Van Zile’s bulky 
pomposity he remembered the appeal- 
ing picture she had made and sent 
Tante another check to prove that he re- 
membered Millard Ames after his obituary 
was forgotten. 

Convinced herself of the actual state of 
affairs, Stanley cried a little, pouted a great 
deal and then prepared to make Miss 
Masters’ Seminary for Young Ladies her 
Mecca. She rather deceived Tante until 
they had reached Miss Masters’ and Stan- 
ley found herself no [Turn to page 58] 














“OVEN-BAKED 


means 


Baked inOvens 


“Oven-Baked” is no empty phrase. 


It is a very definite reason for the 
goodness of Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. 
Heinz uses only the finest quality 
beans and even these are sorted over, 
again and again in Heinz kitchens be- 
fore they are baked. That’s important. 

But it isthe baking in the dry heat 
of real ovens that gives them that 
BAKED BEAN taste you remember 
from back home: mealy; digestible; 
with that appetizing golden brown 
color and appetizing oven-baked 
aroma. The label shows they’re baked. 

They are ready for use when unex- 
pected guests arrive, for picnics, and 
for busy days at home. 

A hot meal, a delicious meal, a 
nourishing meal—ready when needed. 
All you do is heat, serve—and enjoy. 
The taste is the test « H. J. HEINZ CO. 


HEINZ 
OVEN-BAKED 


BEANS 


with tomatoe sauce 








AND REMEMBER— 
HEINZ 57 VARIETIES ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 














The 


RED GINGHAM FAIRY 


%% By Erick Berry anpD Marjorie WorTHINGTON 3X 


IttustRATED By Erick Berry 


GB bee 


little mouse, on her tip-toes. Mumsey had awakened 

with one of those awful headaches, and Barbara-Ann 
was going to surprise her by get- 
ting breakfast all by herself. Why 
not? She’d watched Mumsey do it 
often and often enough. 

At the last step, Barbara-Ann 
twisted round to try once more to 
fasten the top button of her ging- 
ham dress, but she couldn’t quite 
reach it. Barbara-Ann was just 
nine and half past. 

The first thing to do, she knew, 
was to put up the shade anc the 
windows in the dining-room and 
let the warm sunshine stream in. 
Fortunately the tablecloth was al- 
ready on the table, set from the 
night before, although Mumsey 
rarely left it se. Tippety through 
the swinging door to the kitchen. 
Shades and windows up here. 
Then cream, butter, eggs and 
oranges out of the ice-box. 

Barbara-Ann turned back to the 
table again to put down the plate 
of butter, and there sitting right 
on the edge of the cream jug, whatever do you suppose she 
saw? A fairy! Oh well, yes, of course. But not just the 
kind of fairy one sees every day. This was such a funny, fat, 
round little person, so very like old Mrs. Tubbs who lived 
across the way—only much, much tinier. 

Barbara-Ann almost dropped the butter. The fairy laughed 
—the merriest sort of laugh—like little cow-bells tinkling 
down the lane. Her hair was twisted in a neat knot on top 
of her small head, and on her funny little pug nose were steel 
bowed spectacles. She looked jolly and, oh, so—now what was 
that word-—capable. Round her waist was tied a big red- 
checked apron, the bow spread out behind just like the wings 
of an ordinary, every-day fairy. I guess you never saw 
gingham wings before, either. 

“Good-morning,” greeted the Red-Gingham Fairy. “Don’t 
act so surprised or you'll drop that plate of butter. Haven’t 
you ever had a visitor before? I’ve known about you ever 
since you were a wee baby, so I guess that makes us old 
friends by now. I’ve come a long way this morning to help 
you get breakfast and I'll feel dreadfully if you think I’m 
nothing but a horrid old ogre who comes to frighten you.” 


Bitte mows, stole downstairs creepy-quiet like a 


Bacon 





“You stir the cocoa well,” she said 


SESESCESESE 





sizzled and 
curled up on the pan 








Barbara-Ann looked relieved. After all, Mumsey often had 


visitors, so why shouldn’t she? So she smiled one of her 
prettiest smiles, and dropped a curtsy. The fairy looked 


pleased. Then suddenly she straight- 
ened up like a little poker. 

“Come, now, we must get to 
work,” she said. “You'll want 
muffins, of course?” 


“Before you start to set the table 
You must get the oven hot, 
For I presume that you are able 
To make muffins, are you not ?” 


The Red-Gingham Fairy paused 
to look over her funny big spec- 
tacles at the fascinated child. 

“But I can’t make muffins!” 
cried Barbara-Ann, her eyes grow- 
ing rounder and rounder. 

“Can’t?” repeated the iairy. “I 
don’t know that word. What lan- 
guage can that be? I was never 
taught it in my school. But per- 
haps it is one of those foreign 
languages spoken in other coun- 
tries. Please speak English this 
morning, my dear,” she added 
severely. “We haven’t time for fancy high falutin’ words.” 


“And now,” she said, “into the pan 

You rub a lump of butter, so. 
Then light the oven. See, you can, 
And, quick, prepare the muf- 


fin dough. 
Beat one egg lightly. (Now, 
don’t cry. 
It will not hurt the egg, you 
goose !) 
A cup of flour, some salt, 
then try ; 
To stir it with your arm 
quite loose. » 


One cup of milk goes slowly in; 
A half-teaspoon of _baking- 
powder. 
(The cocks next door make 
such a din 
I'll have to talk a trifle louder.) 
The pan’s now hot. Pour in 
each groove 
The dough. (It’s better to say batter.) 
Come, come, sweet child, you’ll have to move. 
In twenty minutes they’re on the platter. 


Barbara-Ann all this time was flying around under the 
Red-Gingham Fairy’s direction. When the oven door had 
slammed tight on the pan of creamy mixture, she looked up 
eagerly to hear what she must do next. The wise little sprite 
was smiling down at her. When she opened her tiny mouth, 
the child hoped she would keep on talking in rhyme. It was 
so much more fun listening to than just ordinary words. Sure 
enough, the next speech of the fairy’s was in the same 
magical language: 


“Now, set the table; halve the fruit. 
These oranges are good and juicy. 
There, child, the table looks real cute. 

I’m sorry that I called you goosey.” 


And indeed, the table did look pretty. There was Daddy’s 
place and Mother's facing each other at opposite ends of the 
table, with Barbara-Ann on one of the sides. Before each was 
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She was a funny, fat, round little fairy 


a plate with a halved orange on it, and at the right of the 
plate was a knife and two spoons, while to the left, a fork, 
placed evenly an inch away from the edge of the table. 
Above the knives, were little round plates to match the larger 
ones, for the muffins and butter. Span clean napkins were 
laid at each place and a tumbler of cool clear water. 

But the fairy was about to speak again and Barbara-Ann 
had to listen hard, because not for anything would she 
miss one word. 


“The cocoa’s next. Take four teaspoons 
Of cocoa, and of sugar two. 

You mix real well, and then as soon’s 
You’ve done that, the thing to do 


Is add a cup of water, and 
Boil for five minutes while you stir 

The mixture well. (Don’t burn your hand. 
To good cooks such things don’t occur!) 


Add one and still another cup 
Of milk and just a pinch of salt. 

It’s hot now. Let me have a sup. 
That’s fine. I cannot find one fault. 


We'll pour it in the chocolate pot 
And leave it near the lowered flame 
So it won’t boil but just keep hot, 
And then we'll go on with our game. 


These strips of bacon, lean 
and thin, 
Into the broiler, flame above, 
We'll place (the pan cold to 
begin). 
% Remember that now, won't 
) you, love? 


This way it will not shrivel or 
Send spurts of hot fat in 
your face, 
S And you can open wide the door 





; And watch it while the 





The fairy halved an 
orange for each plate 





minutes race. 








With that long fork turn once 
each slice : 
And while you watch it 
crisp and curl, 
You boil your eggs. To have 
them nice, 
Three minutes must the 
water swirl. 


And so it was. The whole breakfast was ready and what 
had seemed a fearsome task had only been the merriest of 
games. Barbara-Ann very politely asked the fairy to excuse 
her while she called her parents to the table. Her new friend 
nodded briskly and waved her a kiss. Then up the stairs, two 
at a time, flew the little girl. 

In a few minutes into the dining room walked the two most 
surprised and proud parents in the world. How they ex- 
claimed and marveled at everything, and how good every- 
thing tasted! It was a strange thing, but down the cheeks 
of the dearest of mothers a few round tears were trickling. 
But Barbara-Ann knew they were only a sign that she 
was very, very happy. Grown-ups are queer about things 
like that. } 

Suddenly, just as she was about to dig her shiny teeth into 
her second muffin, Barbara-Ann jumped from the table. In 
her excitement she had forgotten to thank the fairy. But 
when she reached the kitchen it was empty, and on the 
spot where the fairy had been there were only a few very 
merry sunbeams. F 

“Well, thank you,” Barbara-Ann called out to the ait, 
“and please, oh please, come back and visit me some more. 
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may inflame his tender 
skin if you neglect this 
precaution hee 


LITTLE baby’s skin is so very 
sensitive that the slightest irri- 
tation causes him discomfort. 


Doctors say a painful diaper rash 
can come from washing diapers with 
soap containing injurious alkali—no 
matter whether flakes, chips or cakes. 
For alkali is very hard to rinse out— 
it clings to garments and, coming in 
contact with your baby’s sensitive 
skin, irritates and inflames. 


Wash your baby’s diapers in Lux. 
Its tissue-thin, transparent dia- 
meonds contain no harmful alkali. 
A few flakes quickly whip up into 
marvelously cleansing suds—safe for ° 
all the clothes that touch your baby’s 
tender skin. 


Little woolens love Lux, too. For 
with Lux there is no rubbing to 
mat the sensitive wool fibres and 
make them shrink. They come out of 
their gentle Lux bath as soft and 
downy as when new! 


Baby's bottles 
clean and safe 
washed inLux! 
Get the big 
package — it’s 
so convenient! 
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THE FOX WOMAN 


longer an individual but a half-pay pupil. 
Then swords replaced the stars in her 
bright eyes. 

“T hate it,” she said in a vehement out- 
burst—at fifteen one cannot pose beyond 
a certain point. “I won’t get up early and 
walk and study and mend and scrub—I 
wish that I had eloped with anyone—I 
won’t apply myself,” and she had herself 
taken to the infirmary on the plea of ill- 
ness which won her the personal attention 
of Miss Masters herself. 

Stanley saw how to flatter this lady. 
The visit had ended by Miss Masters up- 
braiding Tante for not understanding sen- 
sitive and bereaved natures and Tante pro- 
testing until Miss Masters regretted having 
taken this “advanced female” into her 
faculty. 

If there were rules to follow Stanley 
soon found their exceptions. Her 
wardrobe being limited, she made a pa- 
thetic appeal in her mourning frocks. And 
if the desire to dominate, “to love some 
one until it hurts,” asserted itself, she 
found her wish granted in the “head girl,” 
Donna Lovell. 

Donna Lovell’s was a maternal nature 
as well as possessing a dramatic instinct. 
She was a tall, well-built girl with a flair 
for athletics, wearing closely fitting jer- 
seys and bright-colored tams, disregarding 
the admonitions as to chapped hands and 
reddened nose. Donna was a heroine her- 
self in a small way. The daughter of 
well-known actors, both of whom were 
dead, Donna had been virtually adopted 
by half of New York’s theatrical profes- 
sion. One sponsored her attendance at the 
school. A manager had promised her a 
part when she should graduate. Mary 
Dealy, proprietress of a professional 
boarding house on Gramercy Park, called 
a cozy sky-bedroom “Donna’s den.” 

In those days an actress was still spoken 
of with suspicion. Society had not yet 
extended a greeting over the footlights. In 
the school, Donna was regarded as a curi- 
osity rather than asset. Her boyish man- 
ner had discounted, from the first, any 
theory of affectation which curious girls 
associated with actresses. 

In her junior year—the year in which 
Stanley first appeared at Miss Masters, 
Donna had the added distinction of being 
“nearly engaged” to Blair Britton, a 
young westerner co-starring in Broadway 
society drama. 

It developed that Britton, who had been 
befriended by Donna’s parents, was slightly 
her senior, a fascinating, highly strung per- 
son attracted to Donna’s wholesome, boy- 
ish self. Besides, he needed Donna. He had 
been boyishly chivalric in his impulsive 
proposal. Perhaps he felt that Donna pos- 
sessed the stability which he lacked, she 
was so clear-cut and straight ahead. 

“T want you, Donna,” he had pleaded, 
not in the impassioned tones of the Broad- 
way favorite but with a wistful sincerity. 

They agreed to count it “almost an en- 
gagement” until Donna finished school. In 
the summer she was to try her luck with 
a Brooklyn stock company while Blair 
went to London, no less, fer his first en- 
gagement. This eager, untried pair suffered 
the pangs of separation since Blair’s 
return would mean their engagement 
would be announced and Donna should 
wear his ring. As soon as she graduated 
they would marry and live at Mary 
Dealy’s. Their honeymoon would be spent 
in Donna’s rehearsal of her first real part. 
There would be children—“lots of ’em,” 
Donna sung out in jubilant prophecy. “I 
won't give tuppence for the stage as long 
as I have my children . . . just now little 
Stanley Ames is my child.” 

A few months later Blair arrived to 
give an evening of selected readings, his 
tongue in his cheek if the truth were 
known. 

Every one save Stanley attended the 
reading. To Donna’s disappointment a 
convenient attack of neuralgia * placed 
Stanley in the infirmary, not only re- 
leasing her from a dreaded mathematics 
examination but from seeing Donna’s 
fiancé. She was not ready to see him, 
she explained to her flickering conscience, 
rather wondering at this reaction. What 
tantalizing yet imperative urge was this 
concerning Donna’s betrothed? What 
made her rise and steal down the curved 
stairs of the front hall to peer, unnoticed, 


[Continued from page 55] 


upon the reading, to watch Blair’s at- 
tractive self as he recited Meredith’s “Aux 
Italiens,” while every member of the 
audience envied Donna with all her heart ? 

“Not altogether reliable; his mouth is 
too temperamental,” she analyzed. “Yet 
he could be super-strong for an instant! 
He is a dear. I love the way he smiles. 
Donna seems more than ever the brunette 
cow—in red of all colors!” She prepared 
to steal back to her room, hating herself 
for her desires, yet halfway plotting to 
bring them to pass. A loose carpet tread 
caused her to trip. A stumble and she 
went flying down the stairs in undignified 
guilt—the school rushing to the scene of 
action, Blair in the lead. 

“Tt’s Stanley,” came a chorus of aston- 
ished voices. “But she was ill—in the 
infirmary—” 

Stanley lost no time in playing her 
first part. She held out her arms to 
Blair and said in a weak, sweet voice, 
“Father dear—I’ve looked for you 
every where—” 

Tenderly Blair picked her up. ‘Delirious, 
poor little thing,” he said as they pressed 
close beside him. Even in the crisis of the 
moment, she told herself that she had been 
able to divert Blair’s attention despite the 
female seminary. For the moment she 
was supreme; he pitied her. In compari- 
son to herself could Donaa lay claim to 
being an actress? 

A sympathetic hush came over the 
seminary, Blair started towards the stairs. 
“Let me take her back,” he said. 

Donna followed, her feet making a 
trifle too loud a sound beside Blair’s 
softened tread. Blair was wondering what 
this girl’s eyes were like for she had kept 
them closed. As he laid her in the in- 
firmary bed, she drifted into sleep. 

“Tl stay with her, poor darling,” vol- 
unteered Donna. “Go down and finish, 
Blair.” Reluctantly, Blair obeyed. 

He left on a midnight train. As he was 
being whirled back to town, his thoughts 
were not of Donna who loved him so 
frankly that it was a trifle disconcerting 
but of this fair-haired, delirious girl who 
had tumbled pathetically into the midst 
of his program and had clung to him until 
he gently disengaged her hands. ..... 
no wonder Donna said Stanley was like 
her child! 


HEN Donna graduated and Stanley 
was left with no other intimate 
friend, Stanley and Tante parted. 

Miss Masters finally screwed up her 
courage to replace this middle-aged 
woman for a pupil teacher who received 
one half Tante’s pittance and had one 
tenth of her ability. Tante went abroad 
to live in lonely peace. 

She had offered to take Stanley with 
her. But Stanley, her green eyes all swords 
instead of stars, murmured that she could 
not consider becoming an added burden 
on Tante’s purse. This precluded Tante’s 
stating that she already was a burden— 
one which sent Tante to continental pen- 
sions and chilly London boarding homes 
where coals were extra and afternoon 
tea, without a biscuit. Stanley had judged 
this to be so—just as she judged that 
a nature less simple and sincere would have 
told her so. 

“T shall stay at school and try to be a 
credit,” she promised docilely enough. 

“What will you do when you are 
——— school?” Tante had asked fear- 
ully. 

Stanley threw her arms about Tante’s 
neck. “I’ll do something of which you 
and father would approve,” she said 
vaguely as if Tante were pressing a sen- 
sitive question to an unbearable point. 

Convinced that Stanley had already 
made up her mind, Tante was forced to 
leave her and Miss Masters with arrange- 
ments as to her pin money and advice as 
to her study courses, to write weekly let- 
ters as to what she had done and what 
was Stanley doing? Stanley’s answers 
were couched in effusive terms with many 
underlined phrases. The fox-woman re- 
ported progress in literature, failure in 
mathematics, clumsiness in domestic 
science, while her pride in amateur theatri- 
cals knew no bounds. She was overjoyed 
at Donna Lovell’s being given a part in a 
Shakespearean production. Donna had 
hinted that she might be married inside 


of another year if all continued to go well 
with Blair. Stanley was to visit her after 
graduation—unless dear Tante said other- 
wise. In fact, Stanley had already promised 
to spend the summer at Mary Dealy’s 
house—there, her secret was out—what 
had Tante to say? 

The next letter confessed the rest of 
her plan. She was to try her fortunes on 
the stage—was Tante too shocked for 
words? But, no, Tante was liberal, one 
could always rely upon her superior 
judgment! She was keeping her plans 
a secret. 

Reading the letter in her room at the 
Lausanne pension, Tante gave a dry 
chuckle. She answered wishing Stanley 
success and saying that she was remaining 
over indefinitely. She had found trans- 
lating to do—and she enclosed a hundred 
dollars as a graduation gift. 

Stanley’s genuinely grateful thought as 
she discovered the check was not preju- 
diced as she read the curt I-shan’t-try-to- 
interfere paragraphs. There was something 
weakly sentimental about Stanley in spite 
of her ruthless tendencies. No one coming 
to see her graduate, going alone to a 
theatrical rooming house. Only Donna to 
stand by—and Blair she included no mat- 
ter how altruistic were her intentions as 
to presenting Donna with the most won- 
derful wedding present in the world. 

There was a thrill of uncertainty about 
Blair—not so much as an individual but 
as a new adventure. Stanley felt that she 
had been a prisoner for three tedious years 
—life owed her some compensation. She 
had so magnified her lacks that she con- 
sidered herself a heroine even before she 
took the small room next to Donna’s sky 
parlor, one of her trunks shoved under 
her cot bed and the other converted into 
a semi-couch with an Indian blanket 
thrown over it in Mary Dealy’s “stylish” 
way. 

With the former background of care- 
less, undisciplined hotel life this boarding 
house seemed something of a promised 
land and into Mary Dealy’s arms Stanley 
went with every effusion she knew how 
to utter. 

Holding her off at arm’s length, Mary 
studied her face. “It’s being Donna’s 
friend that wins your welcome,” she said 
slowly. “Donna’s friend would be wel- 
come if I had to share me own bed. I’ve 
no time to talk, for the McFaddens have 
wired their engagement is cancelled. The 
theater burned in Detroit—and hungry 
and disheartened they’ll be when they get 
home. “She disappeared towards the fu- 
ture McFadden suite leaving Donna to 
establish’ Stanley in her new sur- 
roundings. 

“Where is your Blair?” asked Stanley 
as soon as they were alone. 

“Dear old thing, doing an extra week 
at a ‘Coney Island music hall—don’t 
breathe it to a soul. You lovely little 
midge,” she went on, “I don’t believe I 
could stand any more happiness. I have 
a real part, Blair loves me and you are 
here.” 

“You adore Blair, don’t you?” mused 
Stanley taking down her hair and letting 
it come shining and rippling over her 
black voile clad shoulders. “I’m so tired,” 
she added. “It’s such a let-down after 
that lonely commencement . . . I hate 
being pitied, so don’t try. I’ve been pitied 
for the last time.” 

“Of course you have, you dear infant— 
you’re safe now. Just around the corner 
is the foot of the rainbow with a pot of 
gold marked ‘Stanley’—I truly believe it. 
On Monday you're to go with Blair to see 
the stage manager of the stock company. 
We think he’ll take you on. You’d be 
wonderful for ingenue parts if only your 
voice carries. What was it you asked 
about Blair?” she added with a self-con- 
scious blush. 

“Aren’t you afraid to adore any man?” 
Stanley’s eyes were somber, far-seeing. 

“Not Blair. I’d die for him if needs be.” 
Donna’s voice rang out like a chime. 

“Don’t love anyone until it hurts,” she 
advised. “That has been my tragedy. I’ve 
lost everything I’ve loved.” She gazed out 
of the window at the housetops with the 
uneven army of chimney tops poking up 
at strange places. 

“You'll not lose me, darling,” Donna 
added. “You may have [Turn to page 62] 
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Active Women of Today 
Are Free 


From the Handicap of Yesterday’s Hygienic Worries 








oi 


Positive Protection, Under ALL Conditions, Plus Free- 

dom Forever From the Embarrassment of Disposal, is 

Provided, This NEW Way, Which is Changing the 
Hygienic Habits of Women by the Millions. 


4 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


NE no longer fears sheer frocks, but wears them. The 
modern woman meets every day at her best—unhandi- 
capped by even the most trying hygienic situation. - 


The uncertainty of the old-time “sanitary pad” has been sup- 
planted with modern protection—protection that is absolute. 


Women by countless thousands are constantly flocking 
to its use. Doctors urge it. Nurses employ it. 


The name is Kotex — different in every way from any 
other product of like nature known. 








Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 








Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super- 
absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in ois- 
ture. It is 5 times as absorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. 


It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- 
ment of disposal. 


It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends all fear of 
offending. 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary 
napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 


It is the only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex 
itself is “like” Kotex. 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere, without hesitancy, simply by saying 
“Kotex.” Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two 
sizes, the Regular and Kotex- 





What Kotex is 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in 
every 10 women in the better 
walks of life have discarded 
the insecure “sanitary pads” of 
yesterday and adopted Kotex. 


“Supplied also through vending 
cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 








Super. 


Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, II!. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 








as tissue, 
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2 True protection—5 times 
as absorber‘ as ordinary 
cotton, 














Obtain without embar- 
3) rassment, at any store,* 
simply by saying ‘‘Kotex.” 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX — 


PROTECTS—DEODCRIZES 


No laundry—discards as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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Yes, it actually melts in your mouth- 











Pabst-ett. 


T last— a delicious food that actually does 
melt in your mouth. But, this fact is 
more than mere proof of Pabst-ett delicious- 
ness. It shows how quickly the new dairy 
product is reduced to easily di- 
gestible form. It explains why 
Pabst-ett isas digestible as milk. 


Pabst-ett is made by the Pabst 
process which retains the nu- 


tritive value of whole milk — 8%, fowrapped_portions, for inds 
for pi "Used in yey Bi Cheese 


milk sugar, milk proteins and 
body-building milk mineral ele- 
ments lost in cheese making. It is more than 
cheese—cheese plus the other health-giving 
properties of milk. It is as perfect a food as 
milk to serve regularly to young and old 
and even to persons in delicate health. For 





Six foilwrapped portions for indi- 


restaurants, Cafeterias 
and on dining cars. 











in addition to being easily digestible, Pabst- 
ett aids in the digestion of other foods. 
Rich, distinctive in flavor; smooth, creamy 
in texture, Pabst-ett spreads easily on bread 
for dainty sandwiches, slices ap- 
petizingly when chilled. In maca- 
roni, rarebit, potatoes, it melts 


More than 


SINCE 1844 






the new and finer dairy product 
-more than cheese. 





completely, flavoring every morsel in the 
dish. It does not become lumpy or stringy 
with cooking. It blends perfectly with 
fruits and vegetables for delightful salads. 


Though a remarkable success, Pabst-ett has 
not been successfully imitated. Few manu 
facturers of ordinary cheese products have 
facilities to duplicate Pabst-ett quality and 
flavor. Always insist on Pabst-ett, the 
original. It is sold by leading dealers in the 
United States and Canada. Order today. 


Passt Corporation (Cheese Division) 
(Also makers of Pabst Wonder Process Cheese) 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


= —— 





Note to Physicians: Pabst-ett, health-building, nourishing, 
tich in vitamins, is served in many hospitals. It may be 
served with any diet that includes milk. 
———. 


© 1927—Pabst Corporation 
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If “he who loves a garden keeps his Eden still,” 
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x5 BY THOMAS ARKLE CLARK. 3X 


Dean of Men, University of Illinois 








Y neighbor has a 
very beautiful 
and _ spacious 


garden in which she takes 
justifiable pride. It has 
been carefully and 
thoughtfully planned, it 
is orderly, and it is scrup- 
ulously kept. 

“Have you Boule de 
Neige?” she asks me, 
when I am looking at 
her wonderful collection 
of peonies, 

I stammer a reply, for 
I do not know Boule de 
Neige from Armand 
Rousseau, and it is hu- 
miliating to confess such 
floral ignorance. My 
peonies came from the 
garden of an old friend 
in New England, and so 
far as I know they are 
foundlings without name 
or ancestry. I know that 
they bloom beautifully 
and that they give me a 
wealth of color and a 
heart of joy. 

Her garden is a little 
stiff and formal, it seems 
to me; as if each plant 
in it felt its own superi- 
ority and was hesitant 
about associating too 
closely with its neigh- 
bors lest by so doing 
there should be a little 
yielding in social pre- 
cedence, a letting down 
in convention. 

My garden is very 
different. It has as much 
bloom as my neighbor’s 
and as great variety, 
perhaps, but it is much 





I made years ago in 
Portland. My _ yellow 
rose-bush and the sweet 
honeysuckle that clam- 
bers over my trellises, I 
brought from the simple 
garden through which J 
first walked as a child. I 
never smell the sweet 
fragrance of their bloom 
without thinking of my 
mother and the care she 
gave for so many years 
to the flowers which bor- 
dered the path leading 
down from the front 
porch to the garden gate. 

I gathered seeds of 
the wall flowers that 
flourish in one of my bor- 
ders when Nancy and I 
were first in England. 
We were stopping at 
Melrose and walked out 
one sunny morning to 
Abbotsford to pay our 
tribute to the memory of 
old Sir Walter. The lilac 
_colored blossoms were 
still blooming along the 
fence rows, but there 
were ripened seeds which 
I put into my pocket. It 
was almost a year be- 
fore I had opportunity 
to put the seeds into the 
ground, but for more 
than twenty-five years 
the wall flowers have 
been renewing themselves 
every Spring, and in their 
coming again each year 
they take me back to 
that pleasant English 
roadway. The bright blue 
flowers of my lupin re- 
call the glorious Butchart 

















more heterogeneous. In 
the Spring, early tulips 
and jonquils, daffodils 
and snowdrops and the 
low-growing purple 
irises which come out al- 
ways before you are 
looking for them, are all 
snuggled up together in 
a riot of color. 

I do not know whether 
my delphiniums are Kel- 
ways or not. I only know 
that I gathered the seed one 
heavenly day in August twenty 
years ago as I was walking 
through the garden at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. I had been lying on the grass 
watching the sunlight playing upon the 
pale blue flowers until I could not resist 
the temptation to gather a few seeds from 
the ripened pods which hung on the lower 
branches. When I look at my plants now 
when they are covered with bloom I can 
imagine myself in England again. 

My poppies came from 








dian Rockies where Nancy and I have 
spent some of the happiest summers of a 
very happy life together. 

The seeds of my calendula were given 
me by an old monk at the mission of 
Santa Barbara. The pink roses which 
bloom in such profusion in one of the beds, 
Madame de Testout, I think he called 
them, were sent to me by an acquaintance 


gardens in Victoria, and 
a sunny, rainless two 
weeks at the White Hart 
Inn in Sonning-on-the- 
Thames. I gathered seeds 
and watched the little 
plants eagerly as they 
first showed above the 
ground. They are not so 
beautiful as in a moister 
atmosphere, but still they 
give me pleasure. 

My lily bulbs came 
from a charming southern lady 
who lives in Georgia. They seem 
to have flourished quite as well 

in the frigid atmosphere of the north as 
they did in the milder climate of Athens. 
The bittersweet whose crimson berries 
hang in festoons from my pergola through 
all the Autumn and early Winter, a dear 
old lady gave me, and I carried the roots 
a hundred miles to plant them here. 

My garden is a garden of pleasant 
memories. As I walk in it I recall the 
happy associations of 





the Chalet at Lake 


childhood and home, the 





Louise. Nancy picked the 
seed as I lay on the 
Brass and watched the 
reflection in the lake of 
the great glacier that 
rears its white expanse 
at the opposite end of 
the lake. They seed them- 
Selves every year so 
thickly that I have to 
pull up most of them. 
When their scarlet heads 
are making the borders 
gay I am taken back in 
memories to the Cana- 








WHY WAIT FOR SPRING? 
Why not start your next year’s garden now ? 


A new leafiet, GARDEN. 1N ADVANCE, fells you what 
preparations to make this fall for next summer's 
bloom. Write, enclosing a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, and address The Garden Editor, McCall's 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. . 


pleasant intercourse of 
friends, the happy experi- 
ences in far away lands. 
The years disappear 
when I am in my gar- 
den; my youth returns. 

A sweet old lady who 
brought up a household 
of children once said she 
found that nothing was 
so good for children as 
certain amount of 
wholesome neglect, and 
so I have found for these 
garden children of mine. 




















Health Shoes for 
Healthy Feet/ 


IMPLEX Flexies are designed 

to help tender, growing feet 
develop naturally and healthfully. 
Flexies soles are flat. Feet rest 
squarely on the ground — legs 
are kept from bowing in or out. 
Snug fit at ankle and instep 
helps to hold legs straight and 
steady. Flexible soles and ample 
toe room let little feet exercise 
freely. Glove-smooth lining 
adds the final measure of comfort. 


And, to cap the climax, Flexies 
are delightfully stylish — dainty, 
smart-appearing; fashioned to 
please the eye of the beholder 
as well as the feet of the wearer. 


Ask your shoe dealer for a free 
copy of the beautifully illustrat- 
ed 1927 Simplex Flexies Style 
Book. And let him fit your chil- 
dren with these fine-appearing, 
good-wearing, inexpensive shoes. 

SIMPLEX SHOE 


MFG. COMPANY 
Dept.A-70Milwaukee, Wis. 


Creators of daintier 







Fill out and mait 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 


interesting, nicely 
pease booklets 
formation and one 


for the children’s 
entertainment, 








Gentlemen: Send me the name of nearest 

Flexies dealer — also your booklets “The 
Care of Baby’s Feet,” explaining the six 
fundamental fuatures to look for in chil- 
dren’s shoes, aad“The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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Address A-79 
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WHEREVER THERE ARE FLIES USE FLY-TOX 


In kitchen and dining room -- in tents and bungalows -- in every 
sleeping room - for health, cleanliness and comfort 


— 
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“There is lots for Fly-Tox to do after the flies are gone—”’ , 
“We never put Fly-Tox away with our straw hats—”’ 
“Our Fly-Tox sprayer is kept loaded all winter—’’ 


“Don’t you know Fly-Tox will kill all crawling and 
flying bugs and insects?—”’ 


They want every one to obtain those satisfying extra benefits that 


I NTERESTED women write letters like that. For they are enthusiastic. 
Fly-Tox has given them. 


For there is no season when Fly-Tox cannot help make a home cleaner 
and healthier. Fly-Tox kills flies and mosquitoes. But Fly-Tox renders 
a service in the cooler seasons as well as in the hot months. 


For instance, roaches, ants and fleas may sometime find their way into 
homes. Fleas are often brought in by pets, dogs and cats. Roaches and 
other bugs hide in the laundry. Frequently they get into homes concealed 
in bags and parcels from slovenly stores. These vermin multiply rapidly. 


But it is marvelously easy to destroy these bugs and insects with Fly-Tox. 
They cafnot breathe after being reached with Fly-Tox cleanly fragrant 
y aw 8 At the same time a subtle poison convulses them. So Fly-Tox is 

oubly sure of killing every household bug, worm or insect it touches. 


Fly-Tox canbe usedanywhere. It is stainless, 
safe, dependable, fragrant, sure. Fly-Tox is 
harmless to humans, but sure death to flies, 
mosquitoes, moths, ants, roaches, fleas and 
other bugs. 


FLY-TOX is the scientific insecticide de- 
veloped at Mellon Institute of Industria! 
Research by Rex Fellowship. 


Fly-Tox kills moths. Spray your woolen A 
garments before putting them away. Spray #=="g 
the closets, boxes, chests and drawers. 
And Fly-Tox is fragrant. 











HALF PINT 50c_ - 


PINT 75c + QUART $1.25 + GALLON $4.00 


Gallons in glass jugs are especially suitable for hotels, restaurants, summer camps, institutions 


FLY-1OX 


KILLS FLIES, MOSQUITOES, MOTHS 
ANTS, ROACHES, FLEAS, BUGS 
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THE FOX WOMAN 


[Continued from page 58] 


Blair, too—and there is your own pretty 
person and Mary Dealy—oh, Mary’s a 
staunch friend.” 

On Sunday when Blair had finished the 
uncongenial, lucrative week at the Golden 
Music Hall, eager for Donna’s adoration 
and Mary Dealy’s cooking, he came into 
the house with sornething of weariness in 
his usually buoyant step. It was June 
twilight. The ornate parlor—like a dowa- 
ger dressed for her favorite grandchild’s 
wedding—was flooded with a rosy light 
which transformed the furnishings. Donna 
was drying her hair—one of ‘the Sunday 
tasks any young actress knows only t»9 
well. The ‘family’ were week-ending or 
napping or strolling in the park. But 
Stanley had taken up her station in the 
parlor against Blair’s return; she had 
promised Donna to be there to welcome 
him. 

In another moment Donna’s footsteps 
came racing down the stairs. In a wash 
dress, her black hair flying about her 
towelled shoulders, she burst into the 
room and threw her arms about Blair’s 
neck. 

“So you found her—isn’t she a dear— 
would you have remembered her as the 
same little Stanley you picked up at the 
foot of the seminary stairs? Would you be- 
lieve that she could do a skirt dance al- 
most as well as Lois Fuller? Don’t you 
hope that Brooks takes her on?” 

Blair continued to stare down at her. 
Many things were happening to his tem- 
peramental heart. Glancing up, he smiled 
at Donna—a smile of dismissal although 
no one knew it then, not even Blair. 
He had been taken captive by this tiny 
individual who seemed a child and then a 
siren. Poor Donna! 

The next morning Blair took Stanley 
to stand inspection before the stock com- 
pany manager who called her passable and 
wrote her down for a ballroom guest in 
the next play. 

“I did remember you,” Blair told her 
somewhat shyly, after she had thanked 
him end they were coming back to New 
York to luncheon and the eager Donna. 

Stanley was versed in the art of intelli- 
gent silence. She permitted him to floun- 
der about conversationally. She paid 
Donna occasional compliments—with a 
tiny disparagement that did its deadly work 
after the compliments were forgotten. 

“TI can hardly imagine Donna being a 
mere wife,” she murmured as the horse 
cars stopped for them at the bridge gate 
and they climbed aboat. “To me, Donna 
is like a great wind—untamed and power- 
ful—very invigorating if she remains out- 
side one’s house. Before all else Donna is 
meant to be an artist. Tremendously 
athletic, isn’t she? A little taller and 
stronger even than you,” nestling closer 
and looking up with helpless appeal. 

Before Stanley’s first engagement ended 
Blair was summoned by a middle-aged 
comedienne of international fame. 

“T can’t chuck it,” Blair complained to 
Donna. “It means a respectable bank ac- 
count and good notices—but months away 
from you—” he forced himself to add. 
“T leave Stanley in your hands,” neither 
of them realizing that he had assumed a 
proprietorship. “She reminds me of fine 
lace among machine-made tatting . . . I 
wish that she never had to see a stage 
door or put a stick of rouge to her lips. 
She’s not of us, is she?” he finished. 

Stanley had avoided saying more than a 
public good-by to Blair. Intuition caused 
her to evade. Blair must go away wishing 
that he had been able to see her alone. 

Stanley, too, was falling under a spell. 
At first she had wanted Blair because he 
was a tangible thing to fox for—because 
she did not want Donna to have him. 
Now, the strangeness of New York and 
the dinginess of the back bedroom, Mary 
Dealy’s practical self, so shrewd an ap- 
praiser of humans that Stanley’s effusive 
protests sometimes fell on rather deaf 
ears, were beginning to pall. Had he only 
been born a rich man’s son, Stanley re- 
gretted. It would have been ideal could 
this have been so and they met in Florence, 
her father at her side. What a courtship 
among the hills and roses and sunsets! 

Deprived of saying a personal good-by 
meant that Blair would write to her. She 
could answer tantalizing nothings yet 





deny their meaning when confronted by 
her reader. 

The response to those notes were vol- 
uminous letters in Blair’s queer print-like 
hand. Gradually, the letters grew as bold 
as his print. They became daily affairs 
directed to the theater since not only 
Donna but the rest of Mary Dealy’s fam- 
ily would have spied them out in contrast 
with Donna’s semi-weekly letter. 

At Christmas—and - surreptitiously— 
Stanley wore a sapphire centered locket 
containing a bit of Blair’s bright hair. It 
was then that she wondered how to tell 
Donna the truth. 

For hours Stanley debated what was best 
to do. It was a question of diplomacy she 
decided—gradually Donna must see the 
situation. Donna had begun her trousseau 
—a modest hand-made affair far removed 
from the gaudy stage robes. Her début in 
the new play had been made with a sur- 
prising carelessness—critics hinted that “a 
daughter of the Lovells was capable of 
better work,” Donna ignoring the chal- 
lenge. 

“First of all comes Blair,” she ex- 
plained to Mary Dealy. “I could not help 
being born a Lovell but I can help re- 
maining one. The stage was life to them. 

Blair who had been playing in Chicago 
had decided to go on to the coast. Mean- 
while a musical extravaganza was open- 
ing in New York. Stanley had a chance at 
a réle, a pigmy affair, true enough—but 
these were pioneer days of unimportance, 
of enlisting everyone’s sympathies because 
of her modesty and good nature. 

“I’m going to Chicago to tell Blair 
good-by,” Donna announced one Sunday 
morning at breakfast. 

Mary Dealy and her family looked up 
to applaud. “Don’t marry him before he 
goes,” they warned. “‘That’s what he’ll be 
after.” 

“T shan’t appear broken up about Blair's 
going to the coast,” Donna told Stanley. 
“T’ll pretend to be glad, content. But I’ve 
begun to count off the days until he comes 
back. There is something rather terrible 
in loving some one so much—you baby, 
why should you listen to such things? 
It is not so very terrible, after all.” 

As she talked there ran through Stan- 
ley’s mind the jealous thought that Donna 
was going to Blair because it was her right 
to do so—this would never do. Stanlev 
must be first, must be given all righ 
even if she chose to discard them later. 

In Chicago it had been useless for Blair 
to pretend when confronted by Donna’s 
eyes. He found himself numb, unable to 
respond to her futile enthusiasms. She was 
his dear comrade, he kept telling her—he 
was not worthy. There was some one else 
whom he loved in spite of pledges, whose 
very name brought a stammer into his 
speech and an eager lock into his eyes. 

Something in Donna died as he told 
her, that first fine energy of youth. She 
felt as if life had passed her by, yet she 
had no desire to tag afterwards in the 
hopes of catching up. Yes, she would try 
to understand. She had been so proud, 
so sure—so happy. 

“That is what tortures me,” said Blair 
humbly. “I can’t bear to see you like this 
—or to have you misjudge her! Hate and 
loathe me if you like—although Ill fight 
for your friendship to the end—but don’t 
be harsh towards her. She is so sensitive, 
so fearful of hurting you, she cares for 
you as I do.” 

“Stanley,” cried Donna. “Stanley !’”? She 
walked towards the door. When she turned 
back and looked at him her face was as 
old and crumpled looking as if she had 
slipped on a mask. 

That next night Stanley was called upon 
to do a solo dance owing to the broken 
ankle of one of the cast. She pirouetted 
before an unsuspecting audience, her tulle 
frock seemingly sprinkled with silvery 
frost. Once the twang of the string instru- 
ments and the lilt of the flute reached her 
ears, she forgot self-consciousness and 
snobbery and Blair—she was nothing if 
not the premiére danseuse of the evening. 
Some one threw her a bunch of violets 
and some one else called “bravo”; there 
was a great pelting of applause. She told 
herself that she was through having to 
play maids with one-line jokes — the 
brougham and the pair [Turn to page 65] 
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NATIONAL CLOAK “» SUIT COMPANY 
and BELLAS HESS & C0. 








Are 








One 


NATIONAL CLOAK 
.| & SUIT COMPANY 


Huge 


HE consolidation of NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & 
COMPANY that all the newspapers have beenwriting about is now an accomplished fact. 
These two tremendous organizations, leaders in the fashion field, with headquarters in 
New York, are now ONE HUGE STORE. This is news of exceptional importance. It means 
that this one gigantic organization now represents the greatest single buying power ia the 
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New York. » 
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retail fashion field. NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY 
aresnow the world’s largest Mail Order Fashion House under the name of 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CoO. inc. 
j NEW YORK AND KANSAS CITY 


What This Huge Merger Means 

To You In Price Saving 
You do not have to be an experienced merchant to 
understand how tremendous must be the buying 
power of these two great businesses merged into 
one. We are now taking over entire mill and fac- 
tory outputs and getting the benefit of special dis- 
counts and the extra savings. These big savings we 
are giving you in form of the lowest prices to be 
found anywhere in America. 


What This Huge Merger Means To You 
As Shown In Our New Catalogue 


In the past, you probably have rcceived copies of 
the fashion catalogues of both NATIONAL CLOAK 
& SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY 
but never has there been compiled a book of fash- 
10ns to equal the new Fall and Winter Catalogue of 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS, It pictures coats and 
dresses, men’s and boys’ clothing, infants’ and 
children’s wear, shoes and millinery, together with 
staple lines of silks, cottons, linens, hosiery, un- 
derwear, etc. All the best of New York’s very 
latest and smartest styles and the most amazing 
values ever offered to the buying public. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS (0. 
New York ana Kansas City 


What This Huge Merger Means To You 
In Style and Quality 


The enviable reputations of both the NATIONAL 
CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & 
COMPANY were built upon the recognized fact that 
they were leaders in style and quality, as well as 
in low prices. Now with the merged and greatly 
increased staff of NATIONAL and BELLAS HESS 
style experts combing Paris, London and New 
York markets to select, adapt andcreatenewstyles, 
you are certain of more beautiful, distinctive and fash- 
ionable wearing apparel in the NATIONAL BELLAS 
HESS COMPANY Fall catalogue. 


What This Huge Merger Means To You 

In Service and Prompt Delivery 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS COMPANY is well- 
equipped to render special attention and give 
prompt'service to customers. For the convenience 
of those who live west of the Mississippi River, 
our immense store at Kansas City, Missouri, will 
serve you with the identical merchandise that is 
carried in our New York Headquarters. Prompt 
shipment — within twenty-four hours after your 
order is received. 
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Direct By Mail 
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FR E E © Our Huge Merger Style Book of 


New York’s Latest Fashions for Fall and Winter 
1927-1928. MAIL THIS COUPON! 











Mc.o27 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO. inc. 
272 West 24th Street 643 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 

(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this zoupon to our 
New York headquarters—if you ive west of the Mississippi River 
mail to our Kansas City Store.) 

Kindly send me my free copy of your Huge Merger Style Book 
of New York’s Latest Fashions for Fall and Winter—1927-1928, 


Name 





Address 





P.O. 


State 























NO WRINKLES 
in skirts when you protect them this way 


Summer clothes are so much 
harder to take care of .. . to 
keep fresh and smooth and 
new-looking. Try this easy 
way! See how ile ressing it 
saves, and how well-groomed 
you look, even after hours of 
sitting. 

Choose a Hickory protective 
garment for wear with each 
summer outfit. The panel or 
section of light-weight rubber 
keeps body warmth from 
reaching the fabric of your 
skirt and prevents deep creases 
and mussy wrinkles. A special 
help under pleated skirts, and 
with sheer fabrics that need 
shadow-proofing as well as 
wrinkle-protection. 


See how light and easy, how well designed 
and well made these garments really are. 
Look over the various styles in Hickory pro- 
tectors, now, at your favorite store. And see 
the Hickory Sanitary Belts and Aprons, too. 
If you do not find Hickory products, write, 
mentioning your dealer’s name. Address, 
Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1151 West Congress 
Street, Chicago 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


HICKORY 


. Personal ‘Necessities 





Hickory Shadow Skirt 
A light little step-in pettiskirt of cool lin- 
gerie fabric with a lower back panel of fine 
rubber. Shadow-proofs and wrinkle-proofs, 
—especially helpful under sheer summer 
dresses. In flesh or white, as low as $1. 





Hickory Step-Ins 
are a great protection, too. Wear them un- 
der your knickers this summer. This style 
in cool mesh and light rubber; (shaped to 
fit—no bulk;) in medium or large sizes; flesh 
only, $1. Others as low as 50c. 





Hickory Bloomers 
An ali-enclosing garment offering most 
complete protection. Light weight rubber 
and deep mesh top for cool ‘ort. Neat 
tailored fit. Medium or large size, flesh 
color only, $1. Others as low as 50c, 
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For a change, put one or two Bran Muffins or 
Butterscotch Gems into your child’s school lunches 


QUICK BREADS 
That Make of a Simple Meal a Banguet 


[Continued from page 34] 


ICE-BOX ROLLS 


1 cake yeast 
Y% cup lukewarm water 


2/3 cup shortening 1 cup scalded milk 


2/3 cup sugar 2 eggs 
1 teaspoon salt Flour to make very 
1 cup mashed potato stiff dough 


Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water. Add 
shortening, sugar, salt and mashed potato 
to scalded milk. When this mixture is 
cooled to lukewarm, add dissolved yeast. 
Mix thoroughly and add eggs, well-beaten. 
Stir in enough flour to make a very stiff 
dough. Turn out on slightly floured board 
and knead thoroughly. Put into bowl large 
enough to allow for slight rising, cover 
with clean cloth and set in cold part of re- 
frigerator. When rolls are wanted, pinch 
off dough, shape, and let rise until double 
in bulk. Bake in hot oven (400 to 450°F) 
15 to 25 minutes. 


BRAN MUFFINS 


2% tablespoons 
shortening 

% cup sugar 

4 teaspoon soda 

4 teaspoon baking- 
powder 


I egg 

3% cup flour 

% teaspoon salt 
1% cups bran 

¥% cup sour milk 


Cream together shortening and sugar. 
Add well-beaten egg. Sift together flour, 
salt, soda and baking-powder and mix 
with bran. Add dry ingredients to first 
mixture, alternately with sour milk. Bake 
in greased muffin pans in moderate oven 
(350° F) about 30 minutes. 


RAISIN TEA ROLLS 


2% cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking- 
powder 

¥% teaspoon salt 


I egg 
2/3 cup softened 
butter 


2 tablespoons sugar 


el ON Nal 


1/3 cup melted shortening 
Raisins, cut in pieces 
Sugar Chopped nuts 


Sift flour, baking-powder, salt and sugar 
together. Combine melted shortening, 
slightly-beaten egg and milk and add to 
dry ingredients. Turn out on slightly 
floured board and roll out to %-inch 
thickness. Cut into 4-inch squares. Spread 
with butter, sprinkle with raisins and 
sugar. Roll each square like a small 
jelly roll and press edge together. Place 
on greased baking-sheet, brush tops with 
egg yolk diluted with a little cold water, 
sprinkle with finely chopped nuts and bake 
in hot oven (375° F) 20 to 25 minutes. 


CHEESE DAINTIES 


1% cups flour 2 tablespoons 
2 teaspoons baking- shortening 
powder Milk = 
¥% teaspoon salt ¥%4 cup seedless raisins 
1 package cream ¥% cup stoned dates 
cheese 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice 


Mix and sift flour, baking-powder and 
salt, and blend in cream cheese and short- 
ening. Add slowly, milk to make a stiff 
dough. Roll out to %4-inch thickness and 
cut in rounds. Put raisins and dates through 
food chopper and add lemon juice. In center 
of half the pastry circles put a spoonful of 
the fruit mixture. Moisten edges with 4 
little cold milk, cover with another pastry 
circle and press edges together. Brush tops 
with a little egg-white diluted with water 
and sprinkle with sugar. Bake in hot oven 
(400° F) 12 to 15 minutes. 

Note: For our special leafiet, “School 
Lunches,” send a two-cent stamp and ad- 
dress The Service Editor, McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City: 
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...and see how 
clean everything is 


HE Beech-Nut doorway is 

wide open to visitors at 
Canajoharie, N. Y. Everyone is 
invited to come and see how 
this peanut butter is made, in the 
sunniest, cleanest, pleasantest at- 
mosphere imaginable. 


From the first careful selection of 
the peanuts down to the quick 
sealing in the famous glass jars, 
you can see that Beech-Nut must 
always be pure and fine and 
delicious. 


Give Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
to the children. Give it to the 
whole family at meals and be- 
tween meals. Beech-Nut is health- 
ful. High in food value. Sold 
practically everywhere. In vac- 
uum glass jars only—protected 
from all possible contamination. 








Butter 


Exceptional quality—at moderate prices 


a 
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THE FOX WOMAN 
[Continued from page 62] 


of bays might not be a mere dream, 
after all! 

In 1894 the great furore over Trilby, 
the phenomena called hypnotism, the ris- 
ing popularity of Rudyard Kipling and 
the impropriety of the skirt dance were 
not the only things which demanded rec- 
ognition in New York circles. Two young 
actresses enjoyed increasing attentions.. The 
elder, Donna Lovell, was a tragedienne 
of Modjeska possibilities whose heartbreak 
betrayed itself in her dark eyes. The other, 
Miss Stanley Ames, was the petite type 
who photographed so well curled up in a 
Moyen-age chair, a huge feather fan 
pressed gracefully against one dimpled 
cheek. 

In addition to Stanley Ames’ having 
regulated the vogue regarding evening 
slippers and hair ornaments—viz: the 
Stanley bow and the Ames dancing pump 
—Stanley’s apartment was presided over 
by a prim, white-capped maid who an- 
swered to the name of Pilgrim Crumb. 

Pilgrim was one of Stanley’s most sin- 
cere followers. She was a suspiciously per- 
fect-toothed British individual with an 
oatmeal complexion and a Bow Bells ac- 
cent. She could speak with awe inspiring 
familiarity of the Countess of Leesmead 
with whom she had been in her early 
years and of Lord and Lady Pontifex. 
Secretly, Stanley was bored with Pilgrim’s 
preachments and judgments. 

Stanley’s situation was peculiar. She had 
been made popular overnight and had be- 
come engaged, whether or no, to Blair 
Britton who immediately deserted the 
stage for journalism. Not for an instant 
did Stanley believe that the stage was 
the place where she belonged or intended 
to stay. She had an indefinable air of 
patronage towards her contemporaries. 
She made it clear that she was a danseuse 
because (first) her father’s fortune had 
disappeared upon his death and (second) 
because dancing was the oldest of the 
arts, the most ethical if one analyzed. 
Lastly, because she had not yet chosen to 
marry. 

“Stanley doesn’t want to marry Blair,” 
one of the managers had said after seeing 
them together a few times. “She wants 
to be engaged; it becomes her type better 
than a Scandal. Blair’s wasting a brilliant 
career.’ 

On a dull February afternoon, Blair was 
beginning to wonder whether or not this 
might be so. 

For the moment, life was to Stanley’s 
liking. She was starring in a Cinderella 
pantomime—a child’s production with an 
adult appeal. 

“Don’t keep me on probation much 
longer, darling,” Blair had said to her 
several times. “I need you—twenty-four 
of the twenty-four hours a day. Donna 
wants me to have you, she is great enough 
to wish that. Belong to me. Let’s begin 
our real life together . . 

Pretending to be swayed, shrewdly 
weighing Blair’s salary against her own 
and her independence, Stanley would mur- 
mur some half-consenting, half-uncertain 
something which would send Blair away in 
a haze of hope, more than ever convinced 
as to kismet and to loving Stanley forever, 
no matter what might come. 

After some two years of this—Blair 
rising in newspaper fame as he sunk in 
Stanley’s secret estimation and Stanley 
the accepted children’s stage idol—there 
had come a readjustment in relationships. 
Life was, perforce, a practical affair. If 
Blair could become sufficiently wonderful 
to have some one buy him a newspaper 
or nominate him for congress, Stanley 
would rejoice in exchanging the green 
room for Blair’s drawing room. If not— 
well—did he not wish romances to en- 
dure? As matters stood their affair was 
both thrilling and convenient. They were 
young; the best of life was before them. 
She was gaining in experience; Blair was 
gaining in— 

“Drink and debts,” Blair had inter- 
rupted, looking at her as impersonally as 
it was possible to do. “A morning news- 
paper does not produce plaster saints. 
You are not of the theater—you are a 
success because you are Stanley. You 
would succeed either in Hindustan or 
Painted Post. Once I thought you naive, 
now I consider you are subtly ingenious. 
Don’t misconstrue me, [Turn to page 67] 
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Joseph Church, son of Mrs. 
Joseph H. Church, 18105 
Olympia Rd., Cleveland, O, 


A TELEGRAM 
saved her baby from 


STARVATION 


THREE-WEEKS“OLD baby starving to death! Not from lack of food— 
A but from lack of proper food. Nothing they tried would agree with 
him. “He was nothing but skin and bones.” 

In desperation, Mrs. Church wired her uncle, a baby specialist, for 
advice. There was no time to wait for letters. The specialist wired back: 
“Feed him Eagle Brand Condensed Milk.” 

And then—immediate improvement. Rapid recovery. Normal growth. 
“At four months of age, Joseph was a perfect specimen of healthy baby- 
hood.” And above you see a picture of him today—a sturdy, active, 
happy boy. 

Stories like this pour in to us from all parts of the country. Millions 
of mothers who have found nursing impossible have turned to Eagle 
Brand—and have seen their frail babies grow to splendid childhood—to 
strong, healthy manhood and womanhood . . . Eagle Brand is fresh, pure, 
whole cow’s milk, condensed and modified with sugar. It is comparable 
to breast milk in its remarkable digestibility. Rich in bone-building, 
growth-promoting elements. Always safe—always uniform. Keeps with- 
out ice. 

As the baby grows older, Eagle Brand is usually supplemented by 
other foods—orange juice, cereals, cod-liver oil, etc.—now generally 
recommended by medical authorities . . . Practical feeding information 
and interesting stories of Eagle Brand babies are contained in the two free 
booklets offered below. Mail the coupon! 


‘CONDENSED MILK 
Tue Borpen ComPpANy I-McG, 9-27 
Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies of “‘Baby’s Welfare”’ 
and “What Other Mothers Say.” 
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A out of 5 invite pyorrhea 


Dread Pyorrhea, with its host of serious ills, 
does not come uncalled for. It comes as the 
guest of Neglect and Carelessness. 

And four persons out of five after forty (and 
thousands younger) contract Pyorrhea. Often 
serious diseases follow, destroying health, 
beauty and youth. 

You need have no fear of this vicious foe. If 
your gums are tender and bleeaing, see your 
dentist at once. And start using Forhan’s for 
the Gums. 

Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s pre- 
vents Pyorrhea or checks its vicious course. It 
firms the gums and keeps them healthy. It 
protects teeth against acids which cause decay. 
It keeps them snowy white. 

It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., 
and contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used 
by dentists everywhere. 

Safeguard your health! See your dentist twice 
a year. Start using Forhan’s regularly morning 
and night. Teach your children this good habit. 
Play safe—get a tube today. At all druggists, 
35¢ and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhaa, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 














Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you 





try this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Re- 

We make freshant ey ee See po heck - cosinaty 

4 y mouthwashes that only hide bad breath with their 
this pro mise tell-tale odors. Forhan's Antiseptic Refreshant is 





a success. Try it. At all druggists 35c and 60c. 
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DO YOU BUY 


OR JUST SPEND? 


[Continued from page 54] 


of steak for the meal. 

In the Spring of the 
year they are all very fond 
of shad, and Mrs. A. finds that the smallest 
roe shad she can get, which weighs three 
and a half pounds, is sufficient. They eat 
it all at one meal. This gives each a gen- 
erous portion of fish and a piece of roe. 

Everybody likes new potatoes when they 
first arrive and the quantity one must buy 
depends entirely upon their size. Eight 
medium sized new potatoes (about two 
pounds) are usually sufficient for six 
helpings when plenty of other vegetables 
are served with the dinner. If they are 
cooked with their skins on, there is very 
little waste in peeling. 

When Mrs. A. buys two pounds of old 
potatoes for mashing, at certain seasons of 
the year there may be as much as a half 
pound of waste even when they are very 
carefully peeled. When the pound and a 
half of potatoes which remain after peel- 
ing are cooked and mashed, they make 
about one and three-quarter pints of 
mashed potato. This gives a generous half 
cup of potato for each of six servings. 

In purchasing peas, it is necessary to 
remember that there is a great deal of 
legitimate waste because one pays as much 
for the pods as for the peas. When two 
and a half pounds of peas are shelled, one 
has left one and a quarter pounds—just 
one half as many peas as were bought. 
After cooking in very little water, these 
make about three cups of peas to serve 
with a little of their juice and with butter 
added. This makes one-half cup for each 
serving which is a gen- 
erous measure for the 
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beans, as much as one and 
three-quarter pounds in 
a three pound purchase. 
Three pounds of beans when shelled yield 
only one and a quarter pounds to cook, 
which make three and a half cups of 
cooked beans with butter—an ample 
amount, even for lima bean enthusiasts. 
Two pounds of beans would be enough to 
serve to six if corn were added to make 
succotash. 

Buying for six is not such a difficult and 
unsatisfactory problem as buying for two. 
The larger number allows more possibili- 
ties for greater variety in the menu. 
When one has a very small family a roast 
is practically out of the question. It lasts 
so long that it becomes tiresome and un- 
interesting. The larger purchase, particu- 
larly in meat, is more economical than the 
smaller cuts such as steaks and chops 
which are expensive and which come to 
be very monotonous. 

When you buy a pound of almonds in 
the shell you must remember that you are 
paying for shells as well as ~uts, and as 
there are more shells than nuts, thesprice 
of the almonds themselves becomes more 
than doubled. 

There are some people who would not 
think of throwing away raw food material 
who do not seem to object to discarding 
it after it has been cooked. The latter is 
really more wasteful because in order to 
make it fit to eat, the raw material has 
had somebody’s time and energy expended 
upon it. It would be less wasteful to 
throw away a raw squab, for instance, 
than a squab which had 
been prepared and 








ordinary table portion. 
Market men tell us 
that a bunch of fresh 
asparagus should weigh 
over two pounds. The 
bunch that Mrs, A. 
bought for her family 
weighed two and a half 
pounds and contained 
thirty-four stalks. She 
felt this was not enough 
to satisfy them, for they 
were looking forward 
to asparagus as a treat. 
So she added to the Ze 4 
bunch one pound of 
loose asparagus of simi- 
lar quality, from which 
she got thirteen stalks. 
This gave her forty- 


servings which was very 
generous. She felt that 
the single bunch which 
would give them only 
five pieces each, would 
have been just enough 
to tantalize them. 
Mrs. A.’s family eats 
a good deal of spinach, 
so she buys two and a 
half pounds which con- 
tains about three-quar- 
ters of a pound of 
waste, leaving her about 
one and three-quarter 
pounds of spinach to 
cook. When this is 
cooked with a _ very 
small amount of water, 
it makes one quart. 
This allows two-thirds 
of a cup for each serv- 
ing—a generous amount. 








MRS.A.BUYS FOR 
HER GUEST DINNER 
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2)6 POUNDS OF SPINACH 








13 POUNDS OF STRING 
BEANS 


cooked, the value of 
which had _ increased 
because of the energy 
expended upon it. 

Loaves of bread are 
more valuable than 
flour because their cost 
has been added to by 
the labor involved in 
producing them. Many 
people who would not 
think of throwing away 
a pound of flour dis- 
card large amounts of 
bread without any ap- 
parent twinges of con- 
science. 

Every day many 
housewives discard the 
outside imperfect leaves 
of a head of lettuce. 
These should be 
shredded and used for 
the foundation of a 
salad which may be 
garnished with the 
more perfect leaves and 
hearts of the lettuce. 

It takes much exper- 
ience and many experi- 
ments to recognize 2 
good bargain in food. 
Many people think that 
large prunes are more 
economical than small 
ones. In other words, 
some think they save 
money by buying 20 to 
30 prunes to the pound 
rather than by purchas- 
ing what are commonly 
called 70 to 80 to the 
pound. In our food 
laboratory at Teachers 
College we found that 
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ABOUT 2 POUNDS OF 


y POTATOES 
seven stalks for six AND 
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The A.’s are also fond 





of string beans. There 

are about six ounces 

of waste to one and three-quarter pounds 
of string beans, so out of this purchase 
about one pound and six ounces remain 
for cooking. After cooking in a very little 
water, one quart of beans is left for serv- 
ing. This will allow two-thirds of a cup 
for each serving. You may think this too 
generous. In that case a few of the cooked 
beans can be put aside to chill for use 
later in a salad, combined with celery and 
any other left-over vegetables. 

There is a great deal of waste in lima 


the pits from a pound 
of the large prunes 
weighed 2!4 ounces, while the pits from a 
pound of the smallest prunes weighed 3/2 
ounces. When you consider that we paid 
more than twice as much for the large 
prunes as for the small ones, it is evident 
that the ounce saved in the large pits was 
not nearly enough to counterbalance the 
extra cost of the big prunes; so the small 
ones turned out to be less expensive. True 
economy derives from careful buying— 
using intelligence before marketing, rather 
than inventiveness in disposing of left overs. 
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THE FOX WOMAN 


[Continued from page 65] 


dearest—I’m only realizing things as they 
are. You were born young of feart but 
old of brain, an adorable imtrigante to 
whom every one yields because they can- 
not help but love . . . well, would you 
have me remain the duped adorer—is it 
not better to know the bad as well as 
the good?” 

“Do you count diplomacy as ‘bad’?” 
was Stanley’s protest. 

“I'll modify it by saying—to know the 
real Stanley—does that sound better?” 
he compromised as he kissed her. “Nothing 
will make me change, not a dozen ‘real’ 
Stanleys, clever and dissembling coquettes. 
I’m hopelessly yours—perhaps I’ll become 
a great burden, an old man of the sea.” 

In the three years which had elapsed 
since Stanley had arrived at Mary Dealy’s, 
Blair had given to her the elements which 
had made for her success. He himself 
was beginning to feel old; the fine, free 
things of youth had passed him by. It 
was not that he longed for the stage 
rather than the fourth estate. He was keen, 
even proud about this new work. Already 
the first half of a novel was lying in his 
desk. He might as well be honest: it was 
what Stanley had done to him. His 
trend of thought became ~haotic. It in- 
cluded dear, reliable Don :z—his work— 
the lovely, selfish Stanley-—and the sudden 
thought that there was every excuse in 
the world to have at least two stiff drinks 
before taking his first assignment! 

Tante was arriving from Europe. Stan- 
ley, dressed in eighteenth century belle 
fashion, had insisted upon meeting Tante 
without Blair’s escort. Accompanying 
Tante and her plaid rugs, her London 
raincoat buttoned up around her wrinkled 
face, was Mr. Lee Van Zile, three years a 
widower and returning from a lonely trip 
abroad. He had met Tante. Drawn to- 
gether as solitary pilgrims for the same 
town, they had not protested when dis- 
covering that their homeward sailings 
were made for the same boat. Secretly, 
each estimated the other as a bore, but it 
was better than to have no one to talk to 
as contrasted with the gay intimacies 
which sprang up among more attractive 
passengers. 

If Tante felt indifferent towards life in 
general as she stepped into Stanley’s cab, 
Van Zile felt absurdly keen to find some 
romantic raison d’étre. To Stanley he was 
the same mauve-nosed, thickset little man 
with whiskers like flying seagulls and 
features resembling a stub pen. She con- 
veniently forgot this remembering Van 
Zile’s fortune, which was the outcome of 
a wholesale sausage factory. 

His first marriage must have led him to 
expect little joy from any woman—that 
anemic wife with perpetual head colds! He 
had had no children—or was there a child 
or two who had died—well, that did not 
matter; his less affluent relatives were not 
numerous. Moreover, he had over-awed 
them by giving them mortgage money or 
setting them up in business. Then there 
was the Van Zile mansion—a combination 
of Moorish and Tudor architecture, Stan- 
ley decided making a little mental moue. 
Van Zile took his mansion seriously. But 
it could be remodelled to great advantage. 

All this while she talked in excited 

tones to Tante whom she welcomed with 
astonishing cordiality. Absence and dis- 
tance are wonder workers. Perhaps Stan- 
ley had developed, perhaps she had been 
too harsh a critic. Certainly this lovely 
little creature in her black velvet cloak, 
no hint of the theater about her, was 
some one of whom to be proud . . . she 
was like her mother. Tante’s honest cheeks 
flushed as she remembered having once 
told Millard Ames that his child was a 
tiny fox-woman. 
_ “You’re such a dear,” Stanley was tell- 
ing Tante—for Van Zile’s benefit. Already 
he was spellbound, stroking the seagull 
mustachios with an agitated hand. “So 
nice te think of you as going back, It 
hasn’t been all beer and skittles but I do 
feel I’ve come ahead—you got my no- 
tices?” 

“And saved them. You were always 
talented, my child—but I never could 
decide just in what direction. We’re to see 
you tonight?” Tante was all praise and 
Penitence. 

“I remember her distinctly,” said Van 


Zile to Tante as if Stanley were not pres- 
ent. “She came to my house to protest 
about going to boarding school. She was 
like a frightened bird.” His stubby fea- 
tures shone with a pleased smile. 

“Do you really? I’ve always remem- 
bered the wonderful advice you gave me. 
Perhaps it has influenced me more than 
anything else—” 

“What I said?” Van Zile was distinctly 
set up by the inference. 

Stanley nodded. “I was a hateful rebel 
not wanting school, all grieved and be- 
wildered. But then—that’s done with— 
let’s talk about you two and—” 

“But you’re engaged,” added Tante put- 
ting aer hand over Stanley’s. “Tell me— 
is he nice enough?” 

“TI had to be engaged,” said Stanley 
with the suggestion of a complaint, her 
eyes turning to Van Zile. “I had no Tante 
—no father; the stage isn’t the happiest 
sort of place for a girl like myself. Blair 
is a blessed protector; he’s doing news- 
paper work now. As an actor he was a 
success but as a newspaper man, he has 
only a chance of becoming established— 
if he doesn’t drink,” she sighed and looked 
out the cab windows at the crowded 
street. 

“You poor little girl,’ exclaimed Van 
Zile. “Better come home and get ac- 
quainted again.” 

“T’d only come back to memories,” she 
explained in a sad, steady voice. “Seeing 
you two brings everything back—father 
and the old hotel, the sort of life I want 
and not this mad rush of pretense—ah, 
here we are,” as the brougham stopped 
before her apartment house and she piloted 
them into the elevator. 

That night Lee Van Zile felt that he 
had been admitted to paradise. For 
Cinderella herself, in mouse gray vel- 
vet and carefully plaited yellow hair, 
from the moment she was discovered be- 
side the hearth until she was fitted to the 
crystal slipper in the king’s palace—Cin- 
derella constituted Van Zile’s paradise. 
He had found his raison d’étre. The bore- 
dom and disappointment of Europe and 
his ancestors, his social inferiority com- 
plex, his shy yearning—all these were as 
nothing: he had found Stanley. 

He was not old. With new satisfaction 
he thought of his sound teeth and his abil- 
ity to bowl two nights a week with a 
record score. He was only forty-nine— 
how much kinder that sounded than fifty 


He was in love not only with Stanley 
but with love itself, which did not pre- 
clude his remaining in love with himself! 
As for this drunken newspaper reporter 
who considered himself engaged to Stanley 
—that could be taken care of. Nothing 
should stand in the way of his plans. He 
found himself planning the jewels he 
should buy her, the furs, the riding horse. 
What a hard time it had been for her— 
. . . She should do as she liked about his 
future. He applauded her last dance until 
his gloves were ripped. 

By the time he had taken Stanley home 
and she made them demure midnight tea 
and toast, murmuring something about 
the way poor Blair would have demanded 
something stronger, Van Zile was on the 
point of proposing. Skillfully, along with 
romance, Stanley had succeeded in weaving 
a thread of social superiority which proved 
an antidote to the fact of her being a 
young actress whose weekly expenses ex- 
ceeded her salary (she owed Pilgrim for 
six weeks) and whose engagement to an- 
other man was something which must be 
broken. 

At luncheon the next day Blair put in 
appearance and received a mild third de- 
gree with Tante as prosecutor. Stanley 
had not asked Van Zile but she had prom- 
ised to drive down for tea at the Waldorf. 
After she had been at tea and had talked 
of her father to Van Zile—had seen Blair 
alone before the first curtain, had played 
to a crowded house of enthusiastic con- 
vention delegates, she came back to her 
apartment and kissed Tante goodnight, 
going to her white-dotted muslin and rose 
draped room to look at herself in her pier 
mirror. Her ruffled wrapper and braided 
hair lent a juvenile illusion. “Well, Mrs. 
Van Zile,” was her audacious salutation,” 
I always knew you could do it” 
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Foseal Soap for the 
woman who travels 


gives a sense of exquisite 
cleanliness, while its Resinol 
properties protect the skin 
against dryness and roughness. 


Ver are thrilled at the thought of the coming trip. For weeks—per- 
haps months—you have been studying maps and schedules. Gowns, 
hats and all the accessories iave been selected carefully to make you 
look your best on all occasions, but how have you planned to protect 
your skin in the strenuous days to come? 


It is so easy to spoil the effect of the loveliest gown by a rough, red, 
grimy complexion. Yet the dust of travel and the daily rush for trains, 
boats, or motors, with little time for the care of the skin, conspire to 
produce just that result. 


There is no space to give to an array of cosmetics, and no time to use 
them if she had them so the experienced traveller safeguards her skin 
with a product, that will meet all the requirements for thorough, yet 
ane “and gentle cleansing. She is wise when she selects Resinol Soap 

ecause— 


It quickly yields a rich sparkling lather in practically all kinds 
of water, thoroughly cleanses the tiny pores, and rinses easily. 


It gives a delightful feeling of cool and refreshing cleanliness, 
because of its distinctive tonic-like fragrance. 


But, most important of all, it contains the specific Resinol in- 
gredients so favorably known through the other Resinol prod- 
ucts—those ingredients which soothe the skin under all condi- 
tions, protect its natural oil, and keep it soft and velvety. 


All druggists and toilet goods counters sell Resinol Soap. Buy a cake 
today—try it a week, and you will want to enjoy it always whether at 
home or abroad. ; 


For the annoying little blemishes which sometimes mar 
the complexion use a touch of Resinol. This ointment 
has been prescribed by doctors for more than thirty 
years in the successful treatment of various skin disor- 
ders. Excellent for sunburn and chafing. 


Prove these statements. Send 10c with the cou- 
pon _ below for the new and larger size samples of 
the Resinol products. 


Send 10c for the new Resinol combination 


Resinol, Dept. 3-H, Balito., Md. 

For the enclosed 10c please send me the larger 
size samples of Resinol Soap, Ointment and 
Shaving Stick and the Resinol Soap booklet. 
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partnership was born haphazard out of 
their mutual inability to endure too long 
a stretch of bridge and dinners and mobs 
and tea-cocktail parties without going ad- 
venturing together. That was at first his 
name for their trips off on the byways 
of Maryland and Virginia, but later on 
she came to call them that too, and her 
eyes danced whenever she did, and 
Stephen was glad. 

“It was this way: Stephen had a gray 
car and Janet had a big sports coat, and 
they both had a hankering, every once in 
a while, to run away from the rest of the 
crowd. They’d drive to one of the circles 
in Washington, and while Janet shut her 
eyes tight, so that her funny, tip-tilted 
little nose wrinkled a lot, Stephen would 
drive round and round it until, with her 
eyes still tight shut and the fugitive dimple 
showing, she would mutter the mystic 
phrase, ‘Now!’ Then he’d turn the car 
sharply into the first street to the right 
and they’d follow their noses in that gen- 
eral direction until they found an ad- 
venture. Once they found the Brown 
Brook. And once the Diamond Hill. And 
once the Magic Apple, which they ate 
together, giving the core to a patient, 
graying old horse which looked’ as though 
he had a bit of magic coming to him. 

“It was out of these adventures and 
others that the firm of Janet and Stephen, 
capitalized on the favor of the gods, was 
born. They’d discovered that whenever 
they went adventuring; whenever they 
got away together, the day was a perfect 
one. I mean literally. It always worked 
out that way. I want you to get that 
straight—so you can understand the last 
half of the story.” 

Stephen paused in his recital. He tapped 
the new cigarette carefully on the back 
of his hand and lighted it. There was a 
whippoorwill calling monotonously out 
beyond the honeysuckle—a good way 
off. The girl in the seat beside him was 
listening, her head turned from them. It 
was quiet—just the whippoorwill call- 
ing. He wondered if the story was as futile 
as that. It wasn’t much of a story. 

“Well—there came a day when they 
started off, these two, on a very special 
adventure. There were a number of things 
that made it extra-special. It was the day 
before her birthday, for one thing, and 
this was to have been a sort of private 
celebration of their own. And it was an- 
other anniversary too, that she’d re- 
minded him of though he thought she’d 
forgotten it—the anniversary of the day 
they’d found the Brown Brook, a year 
before. And then the final details of their 
business partnership remained to be 
thrashed out in solemn conference, and 
the whole thing ratified and signed and 
sealed. And because Stephen had certain 
new clauses that he’d decided on by him- 
self, clauses he’d worked out and was 
going to urge as an addendum to what 
they’d drafted together, he’d taken extra- 
sp. cial care that this day of all days 
shoaid be perfect. 

“He had a great time planning it—you 
remember I told you he was the careful 
one for planning—and you see it was all 
to have been a surprise for his friend. 
There was the canoe to be hidden in the 
bushes in the meadow this side of the 
Brown Brook, where she’d once wished 
for a canoe. That was the first time they 
had gone that way, the day they discov- 
ered the brook. And there was the tiny, 
fat coral luck-god on the tiny blue tur- 
quoise stand—‘a very wise luck-god’ the 
old Chinaman from whom he had bought 
it years before on his trip around. the 
world had told him-—to be cached up- 
stream under a big, mossy rock that was 
to be their console table at tea time. It 
had brought him luck—more than she 
knew—and now he wanted to give it to 
her. There was the old, red-bound copy 
of Alice in Wonderland to be carted from 
his rooms and hidden under the roots of 
the coppiced tree where they’d sit—where 
they’d sat before—with the ferns grow- 
ing from their seat down to the brook. 
They’d read that, he planned, while the 
water for their tea was boiling, and after 
tea, till sunset time. And there was the 
battered tea-basket with the broken handle 
and the little stone jug for cream, brought 
back as a memento from his Rhodes 
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year at Oxford, to be filled. And then there 
were—to be thought over with a queer 
breathlessness, over and over again—the 
terms in which he wanted to put forward 
his new clauses to the roughed-in contract. 
He spent a foolish lot of time over that. 

“Anyway—these were his plans. He 
worked it out with a zeal and an anxiety 
that made him smile to himself when it 
was all done and he thought back on it. 
He was a good deal of a fool, MacPher- 
son. Looking back on it—it’s easy enough 
to see how much of a fool he was. But he 
didn’t see then; and as he thought over 
the gay, foolish, program he’d made for 
the big adventure it all seemed good to 
him and he was satisfied and confident. 
He went to sleep thinking about it that 
way—the night before the day. 

“So it was fixed and the world seemed 
to Stephen a fine stage for their adven- 
ture. For it was June—a day very much 
of the same order as was today before the 
rain. 

“The Brown Brook, where the canoe had 
been hidden in the bushes, is thirty-five 
miles from Washington. For fifteen oi 
those miles everything was perfect. In 
those fifteen miles Stephen and Janet saw 
two white horses and a cross-eyed man 
and a black cat and four bluebirds, and 
when the first tire went flat just beyond 
the half-way oak he got out singing to 
put on a spare, for this was to be his 
lucky day. 

“Tt was the same with the next one— 
there was no hint of disaster to come in 
his heart—and he made the shift while 
she made friends with a wobbly-kneed 
calf, scratching the young one’s head 
under a dukious parental scrutiny. They 
were fast friends, the calf and she, when 
all was ready again. There was another 
one, another flat, a few miles further 
along and this time there was some work 
to be done on a tube for there were only 
two spares. But even when it started rain- 
ing, the first time it had ever rained on 
one of their adventures, he didn’t guess 
what was ahead. He was still at the tire 
job and pretty hot and dirty, and he said 
and believed that the shower was the con- 
tribution of a powerful old fairy to one 
of her favorite god-children, and that it 
had been a great idea on the old lady’s 
part, for he needed a bath. And they 
grinned happily together and the sun 
came out by the time they had got to 
where he had left the canoe. 

“He hadn’t said anything to her about 
that; it was to have been a surprise, you 
remember. So when he stopped the car 
where there was a hole in the fence, she 
didn’t understand. The stream swung close 
to the road there, before it passed from 
the meadows to the weod. 

“She said, ‘But that isn’t the place, 
Steve—it’s further on, isn’t it? From 
here we’d have to walk all the way up; 
up past fern cliff and amber pool and the 
lover trees. And you’ve got the basket. 
Let’s go on to the bridge.’ ” 

“‘Let’s try it anyway, Little Scoundrel,’ 
he told her, ‘seems to me that once upon 
a time, oh, long ago it was, you wished 
hard for a canoe here. Remember? Well 
—that old fairy god-mother of mine has 
a way of hanging around where a fellow 
needs her. Wish again!’ ” 

“I think she understood then, Mac- 
Pherson, and her eyes danced and the 
dimple danced too. And she said, solemn 
as could be, ‘Oh fairy god-mother of 
Stephen, please be my god-mother too, and 
I’m wishing with all my heart for a 
canoe, if you don’t mind. Oh, Steve, dear, 
maybe she will,’ and jumped from the 
car and raced «cross the meadow to the 
bushes. 

“Stephen followed with the tea-basket 
and the big steamer-rug. She met him 
as he came around the corner of the bushes 
and put her hands on his shoulders. She 
wasn’t smiling. 

“‘Tt’s gone,’ she said, with her hands on 
his shoulders, that way, ‘she brought it, 
but it’s gone, Steve!’ 

“And I found this.” 

“He put down the tea-basket and the 
rest and took what she was holding out 
to him—a dirty paper bag with a few 
printed words scribbled on it. He read 
it out loud:” 

“‘Thanks for the canoe. Mabel and I 
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have gone downstream. Hope you don’t 
mind but if. you do, soak your head till 
you cool of. You know you're a trespasser 
on dad’s land. So we'll call it even. Ta 
tal’ ” 

“Stephen looked downstream and per- 
haps you understand, MacPherson, that 
you had a potential murderer loose out here 
in Maryland while he looked. But it was 
early still and he turned to Janet who was 
watching him curiously. 

“‘Let’s never mind,’ he told her, ‘my 
fairy god-mother tried to make good. Let’s 
you and I walk, Scoundrel.’ 

“Well, they walked. They went back 
to the car and Janet was a brick and 
helped him to carry the duffle and his dis- 
appointment on the way. And so they 
drove on to the bridge, the place they’d 
always gone in from on their other ad- 
venture days. 

“But it kept up, MacPherson. When he 
tore his coat getting through their gap in 
the fence he laughed it off—for his coat 
didn’t matter in the plans he’d made. But 
even that, had he known it, was an in- 
dication of what was ahead. Half way 
up to the lover trees (that was their name 
for a. big chestnut and a slender birch that 
were sort of twined together) they found 
the log upon which they’d always crossed 
the stream washed away. He told her to 
wait and waded across with the basket 
and then came back to where she was 
waiting and said ‘you next.’ And without 
any self-consciousness she let him pick 
her up in his arms, to take her over to 
where the basket was.” 

Steve paused. He had been looking 
straight ahead of him as he told his story 
—but now he turned to MacPherson. 

“I don’t know whether you’ve ever 
dropped a girl you were carrying across a 
stream,” he said, “but you must, at some 
time in your life, have done something 
that made you so ashamed that you 
wished that you were dead. Stephen was 
carrying her, she was awfully light, you 
know—I guess it was because he was trying 
so hard to be natural about it—anyway 
he dropped her—into the middle of the 
Brown Brook. 

“Even while he stood there, for he 
didn’t fall, she was at the business of 
sparing him. 

“Oh, Steve,’ she was crying, ‘she’s such 
a blessed lamb, that fairy god-mother of 
yours! All the way over I was wishing 
you’d stumble; always and always I’ve 
wanted to go in with all my clothes on. 
And I got my wish. Look out now!” 

“She was splashing him enthusiastically, 
making a game of it—laughing away the 
shame that was pretty well choking him, 
as he deserved. She was such a true sport 
always, and he was pretty sure that she 
understood and understanding wanted to 
help him. 

“Well, it all went the way of the canoe 
and the trip across Brown Brook. His 
plans crumpled up—one after another. The 
big cork had come out of the cream jug 
in the tea basket and soaked the thin little 
slices of buttered bread upon which they 
were to have spread cream-cheese adorned 
with watercress and, later, cherry jam. 
He had forgotten the tiny candles for the 
miniature birthday cake. And then, of 
course, when he went unnoticed to get her 
the little Chinese luck-god, he found the 
answer. The rock under which he had hid- 
den it had slipped and the luck-god was 
broken into a good many pieces. 

“He picked them up when she wasn’t 
looking and put them into his pocket. His 
morale was pretty badly shaken you'll 
understand, he. was even dangerously near 
to self-pity—to thinking of himself more 
as fate’s football, than as Marceline rein- 
carnated. Things, deep inside him, were 
pretty well eating him up. 

“But he was a stubborn one, MacPher- 
son. He hated the word ‘quitter’ more 
than a lot of other epithets he was quite 
ready to apply by that time to himself. 
It kept gnawing at him. The first part of 
the afternoon didn’t matter, it was all just 
a day—nothing mattered until sunset, he 
told himself. And then when the sun was 
setting over the long; low hill that lay to 
the west of them, it was time for him to 
speak of the new clause he wanted to 
write into the partnership contract of 
Janet and Stephen, [Turn to page 71] 
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H’” you heard about Muffets? Not to know them 
is to miss the most delectable, the most versatile, 
the most nutritious of cereal foods. 


Muffets are wheat—WHOLE wheat. Nothing is added; 
nothing is taken away. The full-flavored, sun-ripened 
grain is cooked, crushed, rolled out into ribbons, wound 
into Muffets, and toasted. What a delightful new taste 
to round out your menus for every meal! 


. Think how many ways you can use Muffets. For breakfast 
—cold or hot with cream and sugar. For luncheon, hol- 
lowed out and filled with creamed fish or vegetables. 
Sliced and toasted with butter and cinnamon sugar 
Muffets make an attractive accompaniment to afternoon 
tea. Hollowed out, filled with ice cream or fruit, they 
solve the Dinner Dessert Problem. 


And in every guise they give you Nature’s perfectly bal- 
anced rations; vitamins for pep and sparkle; carbohydrates 
for heat and energy; protein for strength and body build- 
ing; minerals for red blood and sound teeth; bran for 
the roughage that means vibrant health. 


Serve Muffets today. Your grocer will send them. 


MUFFETS CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Muffets with (reamed 
Vegetables 
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Muffets are delicious when hollowed out 
and filled wich creamed peas and carrots, 
served Piping hot. Equally delightful 

with other creamed vegetables. 












Muffets for Luncheon 
This illustration shows how Muffets can 
served as a patty shell 
filled with either pimento, stuffed olives, 
chopped green peppers, or any other fill- 
: lesire, and topped off 
with Mayonnaise or Russian dressing. 











y-meal cereal 


Ready to Eat 






Muffets make a Sunny 
‘Breakfast Hour 


There’s a different way to serve Muffets 
for every day in the week; for every 
member of the family! Try them hot, 
crisp and crunchy, with plenty of butter. 
Again, rel; on the old standby—sugat 
and cream. With fresh fruits they're 
perfect. Hot milk turns them into pot 
ridge that really satisfies. 
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[Continued from page 68] 


awfully limited. 

“A bob-white was whistling off through 
the trees. But he wasn’t thinking about 
the bob-white, or of the absurd figure he 
cut in his torn, dirty flannels. He’d even 
forgotten the queer, grotesque distortion 
of the afternoon up to that time. He only 
knew that it was sun-set time and that at 
last he was going to tell her what he had 
to tell her. She was quite close, with her 
hair still tumbled about her shoulders, 
curly from its wetting. It made her face 
look oddly white, but it seemed to* him 
that her eyes smiled. He said ‘Janet’ and 
then stopped for a moment, for the fine 
words in which he had planned to tell her 
his love had left him and there was only 
a wordless singing in his heart. Then the 
song turned to fine words, and he caught 
her hands and would have told them to 
her. And just then a hornet, with the 
smallest of satan’s imps astride his back, 
flew out of the copper sunset, sat down 
hard on Stephen’s upper lip, and bit him, 
MacPherson, with malign vigor and en- 
thusiasm. And Janet laughed. 

“That’s about the end of the story. The 
end of the afternoon he’d planned hadn’t 
proven anti-climax to the farce that had 
gone before, you see. So she laughed 
while he stood there before her, ridiculous. 
And Stephen, for the first time in his 
life, couldn’t laugh with her. So you see 
he drove her home as fast as he could. 
Ard, of course, all the rest considered, he 
didn’t have his driving license with him.” 

Stephen Grey stopped talking and lit 
another cigarette. The whippoorwill had 
ceased calling and, in the sudden cessation 
of all sound, he felt curiously elated. It 
was going to be all right. Now she knew 
and one way or another they’d work it 
Bits has 

He reached forward for the ignition 
switch and his foot sought the self-starter. 
He turned and grinned at MacPherson, 
and for all of the hornet’s efforts, it was a 
young and a glad and a grateful grin. 

“Well,” he said, “you’re not exactly all 


broken up by what I thought when I 
started was a pretty harrowing tale. I 
lose. Thanks anyway for listening. And 
now suppose we get going to that Justice 
of the Peace of yours.” 

But officer MacPherson tore a page out 
of his note book, and then he spoke: 

“I’m not much of a short story teller 
either,” he said, “but you said something 
about anti-climax back there that hit me 
right. I remember the stuff from way 
back in grammar-school. And I haven’t 
got any strong hankering to play second 
fiddle to a nosey hornet. So good-night to 
you, Mr. Grey, and better luck next time.” 

He was holding out his hand and 
Stephen’s was reaching to meet it when 
she spoke. First there had been a slight 
stir in the other corner of the big front 
seat. 4nd now, suddenly, she was sitting 
very straight—was suddenly alert and 
alive—was speaking: 

“Officer,” she said, “you’ve made a mis- 
take, it seems to me. The—story you’ve 
heard doesn’t alter in any way the duty 
you spoke of when you arrested Mr. Grey. 
Your readiness to forget that duty is, of 
course, a fine tribute to Mr. Grey’s power 
as a raconteur—but I don’t want to see 
you do anything you’ll regret later. So I— 
I think you had better carry out your 
original program.” 

They couldn’t see her, but what she’d 
said was clear enough. Stephen felt sud- 
denly awfully tired. She hadn’t under- 
stood, of course. But even so, it wasn’t 
like her, it wasn’t like Janet. 

“All right, Miss—if you put it that 
way,” the officer said slowly, “I guess I 
made a mistake. But I’ve a hunch my 
mistake wasn’t near as big as the one 
another fellow came close to making. Start 
her up, Mr. Grey, and follow me. It’s 
oniy four miles back.” 

Stephen followed. The sickle moon had 
dived deep into a cloud. It was dark in 
the big gray car. And from that darkness 
Janet’s voice came to him—just a little 
more than a whisper. [Turn to page 73] 





THE HOME THAT CAME TRUE 


[Continued from page 32] 


week. This includes everything: food, 
clothing, fuel, light, labor, laundry, travel, 
charities, telephone and extras. 

The best grade of everything has goie 
into the house. Best grade shingles on the 
roof. Unstained wooden shingles on the 
outside—someday to be painted. 

Inside the house the floors are of pine, 
finished with one coat of shellac and two 
coats of varnish. The walls are of wall 
board with three coats of dull finish paint, 
one shade throughout the house. They 
successfully keep the house cool in Sum- 
mer, and snug and warm in Winter con- 
serving the precious heat. The trim of the 
housé is all cream white and the fireplace 
is made of cheerful red brick. 

One thing that I had longed for in my 
city existence had been a sleeping porch. 
Mine measures nine by fourteen feet and 
has an ideal exposure for an all-the-year- 
round porch, facing east and south and 
protected on the west by the kitchen. I 
sleep out all the year and find it a joyful 
experience. Instead of using glass to pro- 
tect the porch in Winter, I use unbleached 
muslin curtains tacked on wooden frames. 
These fold up to the ceiling in Summer, 
making the porch entirely open, while in 
Winter they fold down tight against the 
sides of the porch and keep out all the 
cold without shutting out the air com- 
pletely. The frames hinge in the middle so 
can be half opened. They are good looking 
as well as inexpensive and easily renew- 
able. Wire screens are outside of them. 
_My figures may help some one who, 
like me, wants to build and own. 


Original estimate ..........$2400.00 
Boundaeiol 3 csicsc cesses 443.27 
Excavating the cellar ...... 266.27 
Fence and. road ...<.<.+«+ 38.50 
Extra labor and material ... 48.00 
ggg ERE A RET ie 62.44 
Kitchen plumbing not in 

SR eee 237.13 
Bathroom plumbing not in 

COMEFACE 2.0. .cececcccee 136.13 
Inside painting ............ 95.00 
Fixtures for electric light . 29.98 
cae ES RRS oe 10.00 





Stove for living room ..... 9.00 
Kitchen furnishings ........ 30.00 
Pret So SN ery 22.31 
Range for kitchen ......... 80.00 
Furnishings for living room.. 97.00 
Furnishings for bedroom ... = 21.50 
Furnishings for porch ...... 7.00 
Furnishing for bathroom ... 3.00 
Screens for windows ....... 45.70 
Bookcases and cabinets ..... 82.69 
MN 55-6 swe id askie cabs ten 29.20 
oe a ee ee 10.33 
NII 26s ds, cxcia-n pro aaah ears Seeais 500.00 
WANED — caches 0658 Nase pies 280.25 

$4985.43 
fee ee 600.00 

$5585.43 


I want to say to every woman with a 
moderate income, who longs for a home, 
—it is possible for you to have this if 
you are willing to do without some 
of those artificial things which you 
now think that you can’t do _ with- 
out, and if you are willing to live 
frugally. But you must have the soul of a 
poet and the heart of a pioneer. 

Why do you need a poet’s soul? Be- 
cause you must love the trees and the 
ground, all the phases of the passing sea- 
sons, and all the beauty of ihe changing 
skies. These take the place of the faces 
of your friends from whom you have had 
to separate yourself, and the concerts and 
the plays that were once your amusements. 
“T’ll build me a house, I’m determined on 

that ; 

I’m tired of your tenement, sick of your 


at. 

I'll bvild me a house and it mayn’t be 
grand, 

But I'll own the gateway and I’ll own 
the land. 

I'll build me a house, for a bird builds a 
nest, 

And a dog has a place he can hide from 
the rest, 

There is some sort of a hole that is home 
to a mouse, 

And I may be poor—but I'll build me a 
house.” 



































































Even good cooks 
have little mishaps— 





NE of those telephone conversations that last for- 
| ever—while the cinnamon rolls that should have 
been in the oven ten minutes before are still rising, 
rising, rising. ..... 


This might have meant a baking failure. If her flour had 
been of the sort that must be timed with a stop-watch, 
her rolls might have been rather sad—lacking in flavor, 
coarse in texture. 


But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour 
milled to a higher quality than is required by the ideal 
conditions of a laboratory test kitchen. It is milled to 
meet the demands of the every-day home kitchen, where 
minor accidents will happen to the best of cooks. It is 
a flour of generous quality—trifling accidents, such as 
might upset.a flour less perfectiy milled, have no effect 
on the things you bake with Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is milled. 
It is made from wheat bought by men who ransack the 
country for just the proper grade. It will bake anything 
you want—good bread and biscuits, or delicious pastry— 
with absolute certainty. And it will rise to an emergency 
because it has more strength and a higher quality than 
you usually need. 


Have you ever tried the Pillsbury Basic Recipe 
Method? It shows you how to make a hundred 
delicious foods from only four basic recipes. Now 
you can easily serve a greater variety of baked deli- 


\ 


New 
oF 
ae 


cacies—housewives continually tell us it is the most Pris SE | 
convenient and successful baking method they have epsduy st 
ever found. We will be glad to send you the whole EST 
method free—write for our booklet, “100 Foods from x F3 ' 
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ME REAR MY CHILD? 


[Continued from page 44] 


runs up to 2 small escape- 
ment wheel (very much 
like that on a clock). No 
matter which way the infant moves its 
arms it winds up two small lead weights. 
The height to which the weights are 
wound by each hand shows whether on 
that day he was right or left handed. A 
baby may be right handed one day and 
left handed the next. 

At six months of age the child is fairly 
proficient in reaching. Reaching begins 
about the fourth month. When established 
we test which hand is most frequently 
used. Our results show that either hand is 
used equally well at first. 

A six months infant should be able to 
hold up its head with steadiness. To test 
this a cloth band is put over the head, a 
string runs from the band to a little lever 
which writes on a smoked drum. Tf the 
head is held steadily the lever marks a 
straight line on the drum. If the head 
moves, the line becomes wavy. To get the 
baby to hold its head steady, we usually 
hold a lighted candle in front of its eyes. 
There is some evidence that defective 
(“feeble-minded”) children are slow in 
gaining control over head movements. 
Children with rickets are also slow in de- 
veloping this reaction. 

A peculiar response in the feet and toes 














A new born infant wind- 
ing up two small weights 


ak 


of the newborn: When the sole of the 
adult’s foot is tickled with the end of a 
match the toes jerk down. When the foot 
of the newborn is raked with the match, 
the great toe jumps up and the other toes 
spread out fanwise. This response disap- 
pears in normal children at about the age 
of one year. Adults with lesions in the 
spinal cord (tabes) show the same reaction 
as the infant. 

Do infants swim at birth like so many 
other newborn mammals? Until the test 
was actually made a great deal of theoriz- 
ing was done. The results of our tests 
show that in water held at body tem- 
perature the infant shows no reaction of 
any kind. In cold water there is wild 
kicking but no coordinated swimming 
movements. 

What is the baby afraid of? There was 
a great deal of theory and speculation 
when we began our tests. The baby is not 
afraid of animals nor of bonfires, even 
when seen for the first time. 

What the baby is afraid of: The baby 
is afraid of only two things—loud sounds 
and loss of support. 

What causes temper tantrums? Our ex- 
periments show that restraint of move- 
ment—hoiding head gently but firmly, 
holding its legs together—brings out a tan- 
trum even in the newborn. How the 
home builds these temper tantrums will 
be described in a later article. 

Does a baby crawl instinctively? Evi- 


OTR oe 


dence shows that babies 
learn to crawl and each 
learns by a different method. 

Manipulation of teys: The photograph 
shows what the youngster does when he 
first sees wooden alphabet blocks. He 
begins to manipulate them, pounding them 
on the floor and scraping them together 
the instant his hands can touch them. 
There is no “instinct” of workmanship or 
manipulation. In this case he has learned 
by manipulating other objects. 

These tests are taken almost at random 
just to make clear what we are doing in 
the laboratory. Why do we make, these 
tests? To see what we have to start with— 
what we have to build upon to make a hu- 
man being. To find a way of checking how 
our baby is getting on in its general devel- 
opment. To determine what a normal baby 
should do at birth—what it should be 
doing at one month—three months—six 
months—one year. 

To give any real picture of our results 
and of the methods used in studying child 
development would require time and pa- 
tience beyond our present limits. After 
all, as parents we are interested more in 
what the behaviorist has found out and 
what he wants us “to do about it,” than 
in the details of his work. 

When we first look at the array of 
things the child can do at birth and soon 
thereafter, we are apt to be startled at the 
many things it can do rather than by the 
things it cannot do. But the truth is we 
find very little to wonder at in the birth 
equipment of the human child. 

Even the simple reflexes we have just 
examined, such as breathing, the move- 
ment of the hands, arms, legs, trunk, smil- 
ing and crying, soon show the effect of our 
training—soon become influenced by the 
kind of life you force your child to lead. 
What it smiles at, what it cries about, 
what makes its heart beat slower or faster, 
depends in large measure upon the daily 
happenings in your home. 

But, you may ask, aren’t there more 
complex inherited forms of behavior which 
appear later as instincts? Aren’t such ac- 
tivities as climbing, imitation, emulation 
and rivalry, pugnacity, anger, resentment, 
sympathy, hunting, fear, appropriation, 
acquisitiveness, kleptomania, constructive- 
ness, play, curiosity, sociability, shyness, 
cleanliness, modesty, shame, love, jealousy, 
parental love, pure instincts which appear 
and run their course completely beyond 
the control of the parents? Surely these 
things are not dependent upon the way 
I let my children grow up? Most of the 
older psychologists would agree with you. 
The behaviorist believed, too, when he be- 
gan his work that some of these acts 
would spring forth fully formed. But we 
waited for their appearance in vain. Now 
we are forced to believe from the study 
of facts that all of these forms of be- 
havior are built in by the parent and by 
the environment in which the child grows 
up. Truly, do we inevitably create our 
young in our own image. 





Animals inspire no fear 


See ee 





Next month Dr. Watson will discuss 
for McCall’s readers the behaviorist’s at- 
titude toward Child Training. 
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EVEN STEPHEN 


[Continued from page 71] 


“Stephen,” she said, “listen, dear.” 

The car swerved a little—just a little— 
before it righted. He kept his eyes steadily 
ahead. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

“T asked you to listen, Steve,” she said, 
still in the same half-whisper, “because 
I’ve got to explain now. I want you to 
understand—I’m not afraid you won’t— 
when I tell you.” 

She stopped. He could feel her hand, 
very light, on his arm. 

“You see,” she went on, “I knew— 
girls almost always know—I knew that to- 
day was to be the happiest adventure for 
you and me. And so, all afternoon, as one 
after another of the plans you’d made 
went wrong, I was saying to myself, ‘it 
doesn’t matte; —it doesn’t matter—it’ll 
even help to make the end of the after- 
noon sweeter!’ I was glad thinking that, 
and then, when the end of our day went 
wrong—and I laughed, it was because if 
I hadn’t laughed I’d have cried.” 

The whisper died away and Stephen 
found his hands cramped and strained on 
the wheel. But his heart was singing and 
the words of the song were on his lips. 

“Scoundrel,” he cried—Dear and dear, 
let me speak now.” 

But “hush!” said Janet, “not yet—for 


the moon may come out from behind the 
cloud—and—I must finish before then, 
Steve. I hurt you and now I want to 
square up—to make us even, you and me. 
I love you, Steve. And I thought that 
MacPherson—being a policeman—would 
make a good witness. And I thought he 
could wake up the Justice of the Peace for 
us if he’s asleep. And I thought perhaps 
we could make the adventure the 
happiest of all even yet. I’d_ rather 
have it happen to us that way than 
any other way. And—I’m asking you 
to marry me, Steve—so I guess we’re 
even now.” 

Officer MacPherson was four hundred 
yards down the road before he realized 
that the following car had halted. He 
stopped, looked back and scratched his 
head. And Janet, not so far off in the 
front seat now, saw the flare of his match 
as he lit another cigarette. 

“Let’s hurry, Steve,” she said, “let’s 
hurry to tell him, and oh, my dear, my 
dear—remember this. I loved it all—all— 
all. All our blessed jumbled, funny, heart- 
breaking day. All of it—all of it!” 

“Even Marceline?” he asked her—his 
voice singing. “Even the blind, clumsy, 
lucky clown?” 

And “Even Stephen,” said Janet. 





BEATING WINGS 


[Continued from page 10] 


pencil. “We want your work, Miss Less- 
ing. We want to control it. Is that agree- 
able to you?” 

“Ves,” 

He smiled. But when he had looked at 
her clever features for a few moments 
he became serious again. 

“We propose,” he said, “to open for 
you a drawing account with us. We desire 
you to give all your time to your work.” 

She nodded. 

“Well, then,” said he, “perhaps you 
might suggest to us what fixed annual in- 
come—what monthly drawing account— 
might enable you to devote all your time 
to your art with a tranquil mind and 
freedom from worry.” 

She considered, still gazing out of the 
window. And the longer young Mr. 
Shoreham looked at that profile with its 
lovely slanting eyes and contours, the 
more cert~in he felt that Shoreham, Sons, 
and Company would have to pay more 
than they desired to pay for the pro- 
posed monopoly. 

When he saw that she had come to a 
conclusion he prepared to face the worst. 
But not quite in the manner in which it 
came. . 
“Tl tell you, Mr. Shoreham,” she said. 
“It’s more agreeable for me to be frank. 
I have a thousand dollars a year income 
from investment. I make about two thou- 
sand more in business. That is not half 
enough. I’ll tell you why. I need a better 
studio, better quarters, better food. More 
even than these I need special instruction 
and instructors. I need to travel, some 
day. I don’t know the world or the people 
in it. As it is now I work all the time. I 
don’t work too hard. But my daylight is 
thrown away—” 

Again she turned her head to the win- 
dow, her gaze absent, her mind engaged 
in matters remote. 

Mr. Shoreham waited. Saw her teeth 
busy with her under lip. Noticed the new 
— in her face as she turned again to 

im: 

“About how many years would you 
want me?” she asked. 

“Five. With option on five more on the 
same terms . . We are taking some 
tisk, Miss Lessing.” 

“Yes, you are. I am, too.” 

He found nothing ready to say to that. 

“T shall have to consult Judge Barrett,” 
she said. 

“Suppose,” he suggested with a slight 
effort, “we offer you—well, say eight 
thousand a year.” 

.“I don’t think Judge Barrett would ad- 
vise me to consider such an offer.” * 

“Well—well, what—” 

“T think,” she went on, slowly—and so 
Scared that her voice was scarcely under 
command—“I think that Judge Barrett 
might consider an income of ten thou- 


sand . . . . Although he is greatly op- 
posed to my tying myself up for a term 
of years—” 

“Will you sign with us on that basis?” 
said young Mr. Shoreham. 

After a few moments she regained self- 
control. “Yes, if he permits me.” 

“Do you remember his telephone 
number?” 

“Ves,” 

“Will you call him up and t-l’ him all 
about it? I am going to Europe today 
and I would very much like to settle this 
matter before I sail.” 

There was a private telephone in a 
small room, adjacent. Mr. Shoreham 
bowed her in; closed the door. 

After a little while the girl returned. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am to accept, sub- 
ject to his approval of the contract.” 


Y the middle of June Ellie Lessing’s 

life in West 86th Street was a thing 
of the past; Madame Felice and her 
beauty shop ancient history. A studio on 
Fifth Avenue turned out to be the most 
reasonable quarters offered by Stringem 
and Sloper for Ellie Lessing’s considera- 
tion, now that she had left her former 
quarters to Leda alone. 

It was a sad old house from the outside. 
Sad looking windows pierced the sad 
brownstone facades. The top floor apart- 
ment was very much more extensive than 
Ellie Lessing desired. But it was so much 
cheaper than any other studio apartment 
offered that she took it; signed the lease; 
hired a cleaner, and moved in. 

In a heavy, square bed-room with its 
massive mahogany trim her white enam- 
elled bed-room effects and chintz curtains 
seemed almost grotesque. Like flimsy fur- 
niture from a doll-house in some great, 
dull chamber. 

Now, southward, stretched a vista of 
dreary, empty, square rooms floored with 
pine and heavy with the aged black ma- 
hogany of San Domingo. 

At the farther end of this musty vista 
was the studio with its fireplace, side and 
top light, and kitchen adjoining. In the 
studio Ellie arranged the furniture, pic- 
tures, and books from her little living 
room in 86th Street. Here, also, she in- 
stalled a coal box, a model stand and 
cheap screen; a linoleum for the floor; 
modeling stands; a drawing board, an 
easel, buckets; all the necessary para- 
phernalia. The effect was austere to the 
verge of meanness. 

But Ellie was far too happy to let it 
bother her. She had her heart’s desire— 
time to work, and the means; and seemed 
oblivious to all else, conditions, environ- 
ment and to the vast noise of the Me- 
tropolis outside beating perpetually against 
her window-panes. 


Like the mighty [Turn to page 74] 
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RUITS by nature vary in the amount of 
jellying substance which they contain. 
Even those which you depend on most, 
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fresh fruit flavor and color, but wasted about 
fifty per cent of the precious fruit juice. 
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crashing of an orchestra it stimulated the 
girl instead of disconcerting her. The pow- 
erful urge within these four walls pre- 
occupied her; passionately she made 
ready; passionately she flung herself into 
all that she loved—her modelling, her 
studies, her books, her freedom. 

So far—and this again was August— 
there had been no moment for parties, for 
shows, for a dance or a supper. Every 
hour was filled, pre-empted, dedicated. 

There came a day she was awaiting the 
model, Luigi and was thinking of Westall. 
The sketch in hand was called Laughter a 
harlequin convulsed, Pierrot dead at his 
feet clutching a shattered lute. 

Waiting for Luigi the girl’s emotion sud- 
denly became acute, culminating out of 
nothing apparently. She sat down at her 
little writing desk and wrote: 

“Dear 

“It will be nearly three months before 
you receive this in your Persian exile. 

“T write you at random, awaiting Luigi 

Always awaiting something with 
delicious expectation . 

“This morning—like every morning—I 
awoke with that thrill of happy expectancy 
—-a sort of eager, excited wonder as to 
what the new day will bring. 

“Tll tell you something—not to brag, 
my dear, but Leda was giving me some 
tea the other day in my old quarters—I 
had been in Francis Tolland’s studio to sit 
for the portrait bust I told you about— 
and so Leda was giving me tea. And 
there came in some exceedingly interesting 
people—that charming actress, Marian 
Trafford, and her blonde sister who sings 
in concert; and there was with them the 
celebrated Frederic Daniells—our most 
celebrated theatrical manager, I suppose 
—so courteous, humorous, kind. 

“Leda told them that it was I who had 
done the Diana and Motherhood, and, oh, 
my dear, it was my first experience with 
flattery . I must be careful not to 
like it. 

“But what happened was this: they 
were discussing the great French miracle 
play which Mr. Daniells is going to put 
on; and sometimes the conversation shifted 
into French; and I understood and could 
answer if I took time and spoke slowly. 

“ ‘Miss Lessing,’ said Mr. Daniells, ‘when 
you speak in French your voice has in it 
something of the singing silver of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s. Any talent is always a twin.’ 

“And the upshot ?—my dear. Mr. Dan- 
iells’ offer to take me on trial and drill 
me for the part of Saint Catharine—the 
only speaking part in the miracle play. 

“Excited, enchanted, I came back and 
sat down all a-quiver at my piano. It 
couldn’t be, of course. But the sweet 
taste of it! I could bite flattery to the core. 
Am I not ignoble? 

“The dreadful doubt of it all is that 
nothing seems difficult to me. Always, 
always, since I started, what I seek comes 
swiftly—with a speed that scares me 
sometimes. Labor is pleasure; work, play. 
The hardest was to start—what with the 
sudden shamed comprehension of my in- 
famous English—of the abyss of my ignor- 
ance; now my mind races—my fingers, 
my blood—life is at full speed. Hope 
unlimited; ambition beyond bounds; self- 
confidence, cut down over night, in full 
blossom again at sunrise. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, what kind of 
creature have you started? 

“T hear Luigi ringing my bell—an hour 
late! I’d like to murder him—only for the 
charm of my hour with you. . . . In 
the last analysis it seems to be you. 

“IT go to admit and rebuke my Luigi. 

“Dear, may Allah keep you. 


“Your 
Ellie.” 


T was growing dusky in Francis Tol- 

land’s studio. 

He worked on in the dimming light of a 
late September afternoon. Watching him, 
always vulnerable to the spell, Ellie sat 
in silence, seeing the masterly portrait of 
herself growing out of the wet, gray clay 
an infinitely lovely thing. 

“Francis ?” 

“All right,” he said smilingly. 

She came from her arm-chair to look 
. . . There was nobody like him—nobody 
who worked today. 


“__You’re wonderful, Francis—a master 
magician . This marvel which you 
tell me is to be my portrait in marble be- 
wilders me—” 

“Tt bewilders me,” he said, 
I am discovering in you—” 

They stood looking at the clay. 

“Marble,” he said, “will transfigure this 
. . - Marble. . . Ellie?” 

“Ves?” 

“You remember my idea for Diana and 
wounded hound?” 

“Ves Ss. 

“Tt’s for the new fountain in Bronx 
Park.” 

“Yes, you told me.” 

“Well—Leda helped me, once .. . 
Would you?” 

“Yes, I suppose I would, if I had time. 
But I haven’t, Francis. I’ve got to get 
on. Good heavens,” she said impatiently. 
“See where you are—and all that’s already 
behind you—all that I haven’t yet even 
begun to learn. No; I can’t. I’ve got to 
think of myself . . . I’m grateful; I al- 
ways shall be; I’ve tried to repay your 
kindness—given you hours for this por- 
trait bust—and if you think it was easy— 
well, I needed every minute I’ve given 
you.” 

He took her into his arms; she suffered 
his embrace—but would not suffer what 
he was saying to her . . . Looked up to 
listen, surprised. Then, not interested, 
freed herself. 

“You’re too blamed modern,” 
pulling on her gloves. 

“Haven’t you courage to live your own 
life?” he asked gently. 

“T have But I won’t live yours.” 

The moment she said it something about 
him struck her as humorous; and she 
laughed. 

“You can’t shake off the old, out-worn 
conventions, can you, Ellie?” 

“Ves, if it suited me.” 

“You don’t really care for me then?” 

“T do. Yes. But I’m surprised that you 
should suppose me to be a fool.” 

“Do you think, to be yourself, reveals 
you as a fool?” 

“IT am myself. Pin doing what I wish, 
as I wish. Perhaps, somewhere in the 
world, there is a man who could make a 
fool of me. One never knows.” 

“Because I am in love with you, does 
that make a fool out of either of us?” 

“T won’t discuss it. I’m not in love. I’d 
be a fool to play at it. A girl must be 
crazy,” she said, pulling on the other 
glove, “—to take a chance like that . . .” 

He managed to smile; but the girl's 
laughter was making a discord of the 
harmoniously attuned nerves inside of him. 

“Come,” she cried, “you are a great 
sculptor. Dear Master, I salute you—” 
and gave him her accolade—both cheeks, 
her gloved hands light on his shoulders. 

Some of his grace returned as he saluted 
her hand—but it was mechanical—for he 
moved under the chill and thrill of a 
limitless and benumbing astonishment. 

He had encountered a woman who 
didn’t want him. There was a mistake 
somewhere. Because, surely, there was 
something that cou'd be done about it 

. . Or—he could go to France and 
start the Valley Forge Memorial . . . Or 
something. 

It was quite dark in his studio, now. 

He sat down; the poison of this girl 
burning in every vein. But it was her in- 
difference to opportunity that confronted 
him like a dead wall. Her callousness to 
advantage . . . . Was any woman ever 
born indifferent to social betterment? To 
preferment builded on brilliant marriage? 
Did this girl understand what she was, 
actually, and what she could be as the 
wife of Francis ‘Tolland? 

About eight o’clock the scorching poison 
became endurable; and he went to the 
telephone and called her up: 

“Ellie?” : 

“Why, Francis!” she exclaimed gaily. 

“T wanted to ask you if you'll marry 
me.” 

“Oh . . . Oh, Francis. I couldn’t!” 

“Pm very madly in love with you.” 

“Tm sorry—” 


“_all that 


fot) 


she said, 


“Why ?” 

“Well, I dont want you to be un- 
happy—” 

“T don’t have io be if you—” 

“Oh, I can’t . . . I [Turn to page 77) 
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PARTLY RIPE... When you buy 
Unifruit Bananas by the hand they may 
be partly green at the tips — nature’s 
sign that the fruit is not yet ripe. Yet 
these same bananas are nourishing and 
delicious when cooked as a vegetable. 


YELLOW RIPE .. If you place the 
half-ripe hand in a bowl at room tem- 
perature, the skin of the bananas will 
soon turn a golden vellow, another sign 
of nature that says the fruit is now 
readily digestible. Yellow-ripe bananas 
make excellent dishes when served in 
puddings, custards and pies. 





FULLY RIPE .. Children should be 
taught to look for the flecks of brown 
on the golden seal. When these signs 
of perfect ripeness appear, the banana 
is packed with nourishing sugars— 
easily digested energy elements. The 
flavor, too, is now so richly satisfying 
that it will retain its delicate charm 
even when frozen in ices. 


scientist, explorer, and author of many books on 
life in the jungle, “extreme care must be taken about 
the food one eats. Anything hard to digest is likely 
to prove disastrous. 

“Taking my cue from the natives, I have found the 
banana not only a quick, tasty meal in itself, but one 
that is easy to digest and a good sustainer of energy. 
In fact, it is such an accepted food 
in these hot countries, that I have 
personally observed mere infants 
being fed the pulp of bananas which 
their mothers had partly crushed 
for them. 

“Whether in New York or 
Kartabo, to me the banana is both 
delicious and nourishing; and, next 
to strawberries, it is my favorite fruit. 
But like strawberries, or any other 
fruit for that matter, the banana is 
most wholesome when thoroughly 
ripe.” 

By “thoroughly ripe” Mr. Beebe 


means that condition in which the 


R. R. H. McCutcheon, 
medical director of the 
Pennsylvania State Sanatorium, 


Mont Alto, says, “Th 








‘All right when all ripe” says jungle-land explorer 


a OWN in the tropics,” reports William Beebe, 





sugars. How can you tell? By merely looking at 
nature’s germ-proof wrapper. 

A golden yellow skin from tip to tip, generously flecked 
with darker brown, is nature’s unmistakable sign of ripe- 
ness. It’s a sure sign, too, of a tempting flavor anc! a 
nourishing goodness. 

If you would like to know over 80 new ways to 
serve Unifruit Bananas—salads, entrées, and desserts— 

Row write for a copy of Camille Den 
Dooven’s illustrated recipe book. 
The coupon below brings it to you. 


-UNIFRUIT: 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BANANAS 


A United Fruit Company Product 
Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 
Fruit Dispatch Co., Dept. 49» 17 Battery Place, New York 


Please send me a copy of your recipe book, “‘From the 
Tropics to Your Table.” 





banana content has been transformed 
from starch to easily assimilated 


the year bananas have a place in 
the diet of hundreds of malnour- 


Name ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 
ished children sent to us for meee 
treatment. The sugar content 
of the ripened banana supplies City. sccccccccccccscccccccecccescccece coccce 
important energy-sustaining ele: 
ments easily utilized by the 
growing child.” Gidles 000 000ccs cccterescscosvadeadecceccosce 
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Insure your cakes against failure 


for 42 cents each | 


»-afianeo0 + (ites 


ERTAINLY acake failure marks 

one of lfe’s darkest moments. 

The chagrin and disappoint- 

ment! The loss of time and labor! And 

~ besides all this—there’s the dollars-and- 
cents tragedy, too. Acake failuremeans 
a terrific waste of expensive materials. 





Thousands of women who used to have cake failures now 
make velvety, tender, delicious cake every time. They have 
learned that a cake’s most important ingredient is flour. So 
they use a flour made «pecially for cake. 


“Is there really such a difference’, the uninitiated write us, 
*“‘between bread flour and Swans Down Cake Flour?’’ There 
really is. An enormous difference. There’s a difference in the 
wheat itself. And there's a difference in the milling. 


Bread flour is meant for bread. The wheat from which it is 
milled contains a type of gluten which, to give the best results, 
must be leavened from three to five hours by yeast. 


Swans Down Cake Flour is made from a specially selected 
soft winter wheat, grown near the Swans Down mills, which 
contains a delicate, tender gluten that gives perfect results with 
the ‘‘quick’’ leavenings—baking powder, egg whites, etc. 
Only the choicest part of the kernel is used. Of the flour milled 
from 100 pounds of this special wheat, only 26 pounds are good 
enough for Swans Down. Then Swans Down is sifted and resifted, 
through finest silk, until it is 27 times as fine as bread flour. 
Remember that Swans Down is a cake flour. It makes excellent 
muffins, waffles, pie crust and biscuits—but above all it makes 
wonderful cake! 


Swans Down Cake Flour costs only 314 cents per cake more 
than bread flour. Isn't 314 cents very little to pay for insurance 
against cake failure? And be sure to use it in all your cakes. Even 
the simplest one-egg butter cake contains ingredients too 
precious to be wasted! 


SWANS | 





LADY BALTIMORE CAKE 


3 cups sifted Swans Down cup milk 


Cake Flour V4 cup water 
3 teaspoons baking powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Vf teaspoon salt Y{ teaspoon almond fla~ 
4 cup escoer or other voring 


shortening 3 egg whites, beaten stiff 


114 cups sugar 


Prepare pan. Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift together three times. Cream 
shortening until light and fluffy, then add sugar grad- 
ually, and cream together thoroughly. Add sifted dry 
ingredients to creamed mixture alternately with milk, 
a small amount at a time. Beat after each addition until 
smooth. Add flavorings; fold in egg whites. Bake in 
layers in moderate oven, 350°F. 





CAKE FLOUR 


You'll Need This Cake Set! 


For just what it costs us—$1.00—we will mail you this splendid 
cake set—the very kind we use in our own kitchens , , , Set 
consists of: Sct aluminum measuring spoons; Wooden slotted 
mixing spoon; Wire cake tester; Aluminum oa cup; Steel 
spatula; Heavy square cake pan (tin); Patent angel food pan 
(tin); Sample package of Swans Down Cake Flour; copy of 
recipe booklet, ‘Cake Secrets.” 

(Cake Secrets’’ is the only 
item sold separately. Sead 10c 
for your copy.) 

An oven thermometer is es- 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 
Established 1856 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


INCORPORATED 











sential to proper baking. Wecan 
now supply you with a stand- 
ard thermometer postage pre- 
paid. Send $1.00 ($1.25 at Den- 
ver and West, $1.50 inCanada). 





M© 1927, P. Co., Inc. ‘ 








LADY BALTIMORE FILLING 


AND ICING 
Y{ pound figs 2 cups sugar 
V4 pound raisins 34 cup water 


2 egg whites, beaten stiff 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


14 pound pecans or 
English walnuts 


Grind fruits and nuts together. Dates and candied or 
Maraschino cherries may be used. Cook sugar and water 
to soft ball stage, 238°F. Pour syrup slowly on egg 
whites. Beat until mixture will stand alone. Add va- 
nilla. Stir fruits and nuts into two-thirds of icing. 
Spread between layers and on top of cake. Cover entire 
cake with remaining plain icing. 


JOWN 


IcreHEART Brotuers, INc., McCall's—9-27 


Evansville, Indiana. 


Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in 
Canada) for which please send to address below one full set 
Swans Down Cake Making Utensils—with which I am to 
receive, free of charge, ‘‘Cake Secrets’’and sample package 
of Swans Down. If not entirely satisfied with set I may return 
it, carrying charges prepaid, and my money will be promptly 
refunded. 
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BEATING WINGS 








[Continued from page 74] 


know how wonderful you think it would 
be for me—and it’s so generous of you... 
I’m overwhelmed... I—” she laughed un- 
certainly— “I feel as though the Metro- 
politan Museum had invited me to be- 
come its wife—” 

He could hear her iaughing; then she 
said hurriedly: “I’ve a guest at table; I 
can’t remain away any longer: please 
excuse me, Francis; I am grateful; but I 
couldn’t—” 

“Will you tell me why?” 

“Because I’m too busy, and _ besides, 
I’m not in love with you. I must go—” 

“One moment! Do you care for any 
other man?” 

“T do.” 

“More than for me?” 

“Tt’s different. I don’t know— 

“Are you in love?” 

“No! . . I don’t think Iam... 

I know very well I’m not...I’ve got to 
hes up. Good-night and many thanks—” 


OURS flew like swift arrows; days 

fiashed by betwixt two magic suns; 
week succeeded week; month after month 
vanished like mist at dawn. 

The Winter had raced away with Ellie 
Lessing. So intense had been her pleasure 
and concentration that it seemed incredi- 
ble another Spring was here; another 
Summer impending; another year threat- 
ening her with its challenge to achieve. 

Nearly two years, now, since she awoke 
to the terrors of Time. Two years since 
she found herself earth-bound, struggling 
with frantically beating wings . . 
Beating wings! Oh, how well he knew! 
And how would she seem to him some 
day ? She was wild for him to see her try 
her wings. 

It now had been nearly two years since 
she had seen John Westall. She had not 
seen very many other men in the interval. 
His image was still fairly clear. Perhaps 
somewhat magnified. A little top-heavy 
with atiributed virtues. Ideally overloaded. 

She had had one or two letters from 
Persia. On Christmas he had sent her an 
old illuminated Persian manuscript. Her 
one antique treasure, pored over, caressed 
—source of mad temptation to study the 
Persian language. Persia obsessed her. 

“You dear, dear man,” she wrote, “to 
send me such a gift! It’s so wrought me 
up that I’ve had Persian books from the 
library by the dozen; and I’m tempted to 
buy a Persian cat and use Persian powder 
on her. Is that a crude joke? 

“Dear, I tell you so much that’s trivial 

I suppose I’d tell Mother instead if she 
were here. You seem to be the only one, 
now. 
“Well, I’ll tell you also about business. 
When the identity of Francis Tolland’s 
‘Miss L.’—which won the Winter Acad- 
emy’s highest honors—was being discussed 
in the papers, young Mr. Shoreham had an 
article written, revealing me as the origi- 
nal, and—oh, my dear!—giving me such 
flattering publicity on account of Diane 
and Motherhood that I couldn’t read it 
for my blushes. 

“My dear, I’ve been photographed and 
photographed ;—smock, street gown, eve- 
ning effect—and so has my work. Sunday 
supplements and smart periodicals are be- 
ginning to publish Francis Tolland’s por- 
trait bust of me; pictures of my work. 

“I’d tell a deliberate lie if I told you I 
didn’t like all this. Dear, don’t scorn me; 
I adore it! Every bit of it. 

“But I hope there will be something 
more to it than my flattered vanity. I 
hope somebody will give me an order. 

“Qne more thing and I’ll have mercy 
on you, dear. Mr. Shoreham—junior, I 
mean—suggests that I try for Autumn 
Academy. Oh, if they would let me in! 

“Dear! Would you let me tell you one 
thing more ? 

“It’s only this. When Mother and I 
lived in the Bronx we had a black maid- 
of-all-work named Smilax. 

“She has a daughter named Rose. 

“Once—it seems very long ago to me— 
Rose said she would like to be my maid 
when I could afford it. 

“And once I told her that some day 
I would make a ‘statue’ from her. How 
long ago that seems! And I never dreamed 
I Was ever to have the opportunity. 

“My dear, I have it! Rose came to see 


me two weeks ago. I had to have some- 
body. It saves time. 

“And now I'll tell you the secret. I’ve 
made several studies of Rose. And this 
summer I am going to take a little cottage 
studio near Cross River, in Westchester 
County. Young Mr. Shoreham suggested 
it. He owns it. It is a tiny cottage. The 
rent is tiny, also. So there I am going to 
make my first life-sized figure. Rose will 
be my model. It is to be called Africa. 

“And now I say: God walk ever with 
you in Persia. And, wherever you stray, 
God accompany you. 

“From you ‘girl,’ 
“Ellie.” 


HE reaction to gaiety is sadness. Like 

a pensive shadow, melancholy follows 
mirth. 

So it is with prolonged excitement in a 
vigorous young mind. And, for Ellie 
Lessing, the inevitable reaction was 
overdue. 

She had attempted a great deal in the 
last two years. Had accomplished in- 
credibly. Measuring : listlessly, now the 
distance between the years, she began to 
have some vague comprehension of the 
distance she had covered; something of 
the transformation wrought. 

As a matter of fact, the saturation point 
had been reached. She had had enough. 
And the depression characteristic of over- 
mental stimulation was taking possession 
of the girl. 

“Spring fever,’ remarked Rose. 
got it, too.” 

Ellie went to the window and looked 
out. Her ardent restlessness was exasperat- 
ing her. She could not understand why 
her mind made no response. 

The mind was tired; the restlessness 
physical. Bodily vigor clamored for some 
outlet. 

Rose was airing the room, taking grace- 
ful dance steps now and then as she 
drifted about the place. 

“Rose ?” 

“Yes, Miss Ellie.” 

“Get Luigi on the telephone—and the 
little model—you know?—the little 
Williams girl. I don’t want them today. 
Not until Monday anyway. And please 
call up Miss Nieland!” 

When Leda was on the wire 

“Did I wake you, ducky?” Ellie asked 
guiltily. 

“Tt doesn’t matter—” 

“I’m so sorry . . . . May I reconsider, 
and go to your party, darling?” 

“You bet! it’s high time you came out 
of your cell!” 


“T’ve 


NTO the Primrose Salon at the Hotel 

Rajah, Ellie Lessing came, almost danc- 
ing, her lovely arms extended right and 
left as she encountered those she knew 
with a silvery: “Hello! Hello!” to Leda, 
to Virginia, to Marian, to Francis. 

She wore a primrose gown, the bodice 
of which glimmered like pale April sun- 
shine. Physically she looked her best. Felt 
exquisitely reckless. 

She danced with everyone; with Francis 
Tolland now and then. 

Leda, watching her in action, marvelled, 
wondered, adored her. 

They danced; they danced. It was gay. 
Breakfast was to be served at seven. In 
the cloak room Ellie flung both arms 
around Leda and kissed her ardently. 

“T’m grateful, darling. I needed it 
badly. Ducky I’m going.” 

“Wait till after breakfast—” 

“T couidn’t. I’m going to sleep until two 
this afternoon. Then I’ve something to 
do . . . Vve had the kind of time I 
needed . . .” 


HEN Monday came Ellie did not 

ask Rose for the key to the studio. 
After Leda’s party the same restlessness, 
disinclination for work, returned. As an 
outlet the party had been a failure, ap- 
parently. So she took a taxi one day, 
drove slowly along the Grand Concourse 
looking out upon familiar things—upon 
what had been her universe— 

The Lorelei Fountain was a blow to 
her. She could scarcely believe she ever 
had thought it beautiful. The apartment 
house where she had lived seemed squalid ; 
shabby and very small. [Turn to page 78] 
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bie the first brown leaves begin to 
fall and there’s a chill in the Autumn 
air—that’s the time you realize how much 
real warmth is woven into the deep, fleecy 
nap of Nashua Blankets. That’s the time, 
too, you can count upon Nashuas to stand 
guard all through the night of calm, refresh- 
ing sleep. 

Insist upon seeing the Nashua ticket on 
| each blanket you buy. Note the unrivalled 


beauty in the new patterns and colors, the 
unquestioned superiority of finish, the 


| gl ee ee excep: nei values. Nashua Part Wool 


| Blankets are priced as low as $4.50 a pair 


4rNARMTH | —so economical that you can afford 
fr BEAUTY re was for — in the house, 
fr VALUE moryr Browne « 


and 
ar SLEEP 





Dept. 600 Box 1206 
Boston, Mass. 
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Granby Design, size66"x84", 
a single blanket for couch or 

laybed. May also be used as a 
comfortable, Made in Blue, 


Lavender, Rose and Gold. 


Nasbua 
Blankets 











“Quality Blankets 
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at Attractive Prices”’ 
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| MoneySaving 
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ALL WOOL 
VELOUR 
Full Lined 
Mandel Fur 
Trimmed 








The coat 
shown here 
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choice of 
Mile. 
Roberta 
Cusey— 
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Beautiful 
Woman 
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We now offer 
Bigger Savings, 
Finer Styles 
and 
Better Quality 
than ever 
before 
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Now Ready for You 


* It will mean many dollars in real savings to you 
to have the Chicago Mail Order Company’s 
wonderful Money-Saving Style Catalog in 
your hands before selecting Fall and Winter 
clothes for yourself, or for any member of your 
family. The attractive coat shown here is a 
splendid example of the alluring fashions and 

unusual bargains you will find in this interest- 

ing book. There are 284 pages, many in actual 
color, and fascinating rotogravure—offering 
everything to wear for the entire family. 

Women's Coats, Dresses, Millinery and Shoes— 

Men’s Overcoats, Suits, Shoes—Childret:’s apparel 
of all kinds, and a complete line of Underwear, 
Hosiery, Corsets and furnishings, as well as many 

useful articles for the home—all at Money-Saving 
Prices. Don’t spend a single penny until you 
have seen this book, Send the coupon or a 
postal and we will send the Catalog— FREE. 


Season’s Best Styles 


The best of Paris and American style ideas 
will be found in this handsome catalog. The 
fashions are absolutely correct— and unusu- 
ally low priced. You will be able to make 
your selections from styles inspired by the 
famous dressmaking house of Paul Carét, 
Paris, ~ cance, and from the endless array 
of America’s finest styles, all of which 
have been approved by Mlle. Roberta 
Cusey, the most beautiful and best 
dressed woman in France. We have 
been style leaders for nearly 40 years, 
but this is the biggest and finest catalog 
we have ever issued—Send coupon or 


postal for it today—it’s FREE. 


Satisfying Service 


More than 3,500,000 families depend upon the Chicago 
Mail Order Co. for everything they wear. You can order 
with confidence that the goods will be rushed to your 
home, ready to use and enjoy in the shortest possible 
time. A Mail Train leaves Chicago almost every minute 
of the day, carrying packages to our millions of customers 
all over the U.S. A. All of our orders are shipped 

within 14% hours, some in even less time. If you 

want to save money on everything to wear for the en- 
tire family, send coupon or postal for Free Catalog. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


The Chicago Mail Order Co., with its reputation of al- 
most 40 years of fair dealing, absolutely guarantees that 
if you are not satisfied for any reason whatever, youcan 

retarn the goods and we will return your money plus 
postage both ways—and if you find you can purchase the 
same goods elsewhere for less money, we refund the dif- 
ference. Mail coupon or postal for Free Catalog, now. 


; | Mail This Coupon 
Chicago Mail Order Co., Dept. 375 


26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me absolutely FREE your 1927-8 Fall and Winter Style 
Book and Family Outfitter showing the newest fashions in 
apparel for all the family and many useful articles for the 
home. 
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As for the domed greenhouse in the 
Botanical Gardens which once, to her, 
seemed like vast glass castles piled up 
against the clouds—well, they needed paint 
and repairs, 

After a little while she came into sight 
of the vernal little valley where the brook 
flowed. And it was then she realized that 
she had not only been following the fami- 
liar trail of her childhood; but that it, also, 
was the trail along which she had once 
guided John Westall . . So long, so long 
ago—Here, finally, on this shady bank, be- 
side the brown flowing stream, they had 


sat. 

She brooded. Other wisdom had come 
to her since. 

It was sunset when she returned to 
the drinking fountain and got into her 
taxi. 

An expensive afternoon. 


Fe T’ll tell you another thing,” she 
said to Leda who was seated on a 
steamer trunk packed for Europe, ‘“—these 
hectic parties are no outlet. There’s no 
satisfaction in them.” 

“Do you expect to be an old maid?—’ 
inquired Leda. 

“T don’t care . 

a maiden, isn’t it?” 

Leda glanced out of the window: “‘Quite 
all right,” she said. 

Ellie rose and pulled on one glove: 
“How’s Francis?” she inquired politely. 

- “A trifle sulky.” 

“Why ?” 

“Objects to being abandoned.” Leda 
got up from the steamer trunk: “Francis, 
you recollect, complained of your leaving. 
Now he is injured because I’m going to 
London ” 

“Why doesn’t he go about with his own 
sort of women?” inquired Ellie. 

“After all, I’m his sort,” remarked Leda. 

“Yes, that’s so . . . But even you don’t 
go about with ,your own sort—” 

“You are my sort, also,” said Leda, 
taking the girl’s gloved hands. “Don’t 
you know that?” 

Ellie flushed slightly: “You’re so sweet 
to me. But you know the kind of people 
I mean Francis has a definite place in 
this city. In your own city your family 
is of social consequence. I don’t know any- 
body south of the Bronx.” 

“Would yeu like to?” 

“Tt would be pleasant to know educated 
women. That would be a real outlet; not 
the kind of parties I have to go to—or 
see nobody . . . And I wonder why men 
like Francis spend so much time with us? 
Why he complains if we desert him?” 

They both laughed. Then Ellie kissed 
her good-by. Then Leda accompanied her 
to the head of the stairs: 

“VYou’re going to Westchester for the 
summer this morning?” 

“Ves; my taxi, baggage, and Rose, are 
waiting outside . . Good-by !” 


’ 


. It’s allright to be 


Al the way to the station, and during 
the hour’s trip on the train, increas- 





ing happiness at the prospect of resuming 
work pre-occupied her. 

She and Rose already had made this 
short journey two or three times to look 
over the tiny studio-cottage. Her new 
studio was not very far from Bedford. 
One continued straight northward, passing 
over the Cross River viaduct, and taking 
the first right-hand road. A mile farther 
on near a brook which runs north through 
tangled woodlands and wild meadows, 
stood the tiny cottage. owned by Mr. 
Shoreham, junior, with its bedroom, 
maid’s room, kitchen, and studio. 

To left, the brook rushed sparkling 
out of a little grove into a brier patch, 
and, thence, through weedy meadows to 
Cross River half a mile away. 

There were mental adjustments to make 
first of all. Here was considerable country 
and some remnants of a wilderness—as 
she interpreted wilderness. 

She was not a country girl. The jungles 
of Pelham Park had been her limit of 
rural remoteness. 

To a girl who had been born amid un- 
numbered miles of brick buildings and had 
passed her existence there habitually deaf- 
ened by interminable and _ outrageous 
noise, the silence of the country was 
startling. Such stillness seemed unnatural; 
suspicious; left her unquiet, at first; ner- 
vously alert; inclined to listen in bed. 


URING the first week in the studio- 

cottage Ellie missed her piano. Next 
week she had her own sent up from New 
York. 

When it arrived Ellie had finished her 
Love in Dread of Hell; and the Shorehan 
people were having it cast. 

The main and exciting work, now 2l- 
ready in preliminary stages, was the pro- 
jected life-sized figure in clay ;—the long- 
dreamed-of Africa—the first consciously 
conceived creation of her youthful mind— 
born of an ardent, impotent brain so long, 
so long ago. 

And now it was to be !—God aiding her, 
she thought, slightly frightened at her own 
temerity. 

It was her regime to rise early, help 
Rose with breakfast, help her with house- 
work, then seize her and lead her to the 
model-stand. 

Until lunch time she worked in a fever; 
then she and Rose got something to eat; 
spent another hour in preparing for in- 
evitable dinner; or in mending; or in other 
domestic discussions and duties. 

Then back to the studio; Rose to the 
model-stand; Ellie, well smocked, to her 
clay and her dripping sponges. 

At five, tea. At Six, baths. Then fresh 
aprons, the kitchen; pots, pans, kettles; 
table to lay; dinner to be served and 
eaten. And, after that, lamp-light ; book or 
piano. Or a chair on the porch; star- 
gazing in the fragrant stillness; or a wan- 
dering quest of nothing, perhaps, over 
dew-wet grass. Then candles; bed; dream- 
less Nirvana. 

[Continued in OctoBpER McCatv’s] 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27] 


half-brother. In a controversy he kills this 
half-brother, and is pursued by a mob; 
he bursts into the room and falls at his 
wife’s feet, the mob comes up outside, he 
rushes out to confront them and is shot. 

In Abraham’s Bosom is still the work 
of a young dramatist and, as we might 
expect it is at best uneven. Its faults seem 
to be due to a kind of looseness; you feel 
that the play needs more thought and 
order in its writing, and you have a sense 
that more labor is needed to bring it to 
the right quality in all its parts. 


This dramatist shows courage in his 
use of bold outlines of plot and character. 
And most of all he draws his material 
from a country and a people that he 
knows and loves. These scenes from North 
Carolina have in them the speech that Mr. 
Green heard as a child and the human 
figures that he has always lived among. 
From this depth of habit and feeling he 
creates work that often seems alive and 
fresh in the American theater, and that, 
if he goes on working and writing, is full 
of rich. promise. 
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in the eyes of many parents. 

This floating university is a striking 
demonstration of the high value which we 
Americans place on travel as a means of 
acquiring education and culture. There are 
one or two reservations, however, which 
one has to make in approving the idea. 


Travel, to have its full educational effect, 
has to include something more than 
merely visiting a country and taking 1p 
its sights. There must be more rubbing up 
against these who live there and an op- 
portunity to become a part of their civi- 
lization. 
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extra 
SUDS 


+>» 3105 times 
more suds fron 

any soap” + - - 
with BORAX 


PLENTY of suds makes 
easier washing—btut that is 
just one way in which 


1927 





Borax helps. In every step of 
home laundry work 20 !iule 
Team Borax is a definite aid 
in getting the clothes cleaner, 
whiter and fresher. 


Soaking ..20 Mule Team Borax iv 
the water dissolves grease, locs« 
ens dirt and paves the way for 
easy washing with little or no 
rubbing. 


Hard water . . Borax makes hard 
water soft and so does away with 
sticky ‘‘soap curds’’ that make 
the clothes streaked and grav. 


Washing .. Borax is itself a 
cleanser and whitener—makes 
soap and water do better work, 
too. Any soap gives 3 to 5 times 
more suds with Borax. 


Rinsing .. The Borax rinse helps 
to remove the last traces of soap 
and so prevents yellow or streaky 
clothes. 


Ironing. . Borax in the starch 
keeps the iron from sticking. 
Clothes washed ‘‘The Borax Way”’ 
are quickly ironed. True indeed — 
‘*g00d washing makes easy iron- 
ing.”’ 





Unlike harmful washing ‘‘chem- 
icals’’ 20 Mule Team Borax is ab- 
solutely safe even for the finest 
fabrics. For every kind of house- 
hold cleaning Borax is helpful, too. 
For free handbook, ‘‘Better Ways 
to Wash and Clean,” address 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 William 
Street, New York City, Dept.529. 
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THE POST BOX 


[Continued from page 38] 


formally at eight. In this town, people 
have a way of paying calls in the evening 
and taking supper at six—even when in- 
viting strangers. I would like to know if 
you think we are obliged to eat at such 
an hour, and to receive callers at the hour 
I consider suitable for dinner?” 


Of course, personally, I can’t understand 
how offering your neighbors a cup of tea 
can possibly cause comment. For you see, 
the offering of refreshments to one’s guests 
—whether ‘n te ferm of coffee, or tea, or 
sherry and & bisc.t, goes back to the in- 
stinctive gesture of hospitality of all 
savages as well as civilized people. In 
your place I should continue to serve tea— 
precisely as you (and I, myself) always 
rave. Perhaps if you were to give them a 
very modern New York type of fash- 
ionable tea with hot breads and two or 
three different kinds of cakes—they might 
think you unreasonably extravagant—I 
don’t know. I really don’t know on what 
other ground they could criticize. 

In answer to the second letter, however, 
I cannot agree. If evening visiting is the 
custom, I think you must receive and 
make evening visits, too. And if your 
neighbors like supper at six, I doubt if you 
are giving them pleasure in asking that 
they wait for their evening meal until 
half-past seven, let alone eight! 

As m my answer on the subject of 
aftermpoon tea, you certainly have a per- 
fect vight to serve what you please and 
when you please in your own house— 
sé long as it in no way interferes with the 
habits or the enjoyment of your guests. 

The difference precisely between the 
“ieot” of the first letter and the “wrong” 
of the second, is that the first disturbs no 
one, and the second disturbs the habits of 
the entire neighborhood. 


The following letter explains itself: 


“Dear Mrs. Post: 

I wonder—does it make much difference 
whether a girl is popular with other girls 
or not? I am honest enough to confess 
that men like me—and I like them better 
than girls like me or IJ like them. 

The other day I had an argument, with 
my best boy, strange enough! He said he 
didn’t think that any girl could afford to 
let herself get unpopular with girls, any 
more than a man can afford to be un- 
popular with men. I don’t agree. A man 
whom other men look down on is one 
thing, but a girl can all too easily be dis- 
liked by other girls who are jealous of 
her looks and her good times. When I 
marry I will be perfectly satisfied with 
my home and my husband and his friends 
—and I can’t imagine wanting to sit 
around gossiping with women.” 


‘his letter really belongs in Mrs. Wil- 
cox’s page rather than in mine, but its 
etiquette angle is perhaps this: No social 
position is possible for a woman except 
that given her by other WOMEN. The 
woman beyond the pale of society is, after 
all, merely a woman who is not accepted 
by her own kind. She knows men—all 
the men she wants to—but not their sis- 
ters and mothers and wives. A girl with- 
out women to uphold her is in a very 
urenviable situation of a social outcast. 
It is all very well to have a good time, to 
have plenty of partners and “boy friends” 
but against a girl who has no girl, friends, 
there are reactions that even boys are 
very sensitive to. And later on, when she 
wants to have a home of her own, the 
friendship which other women offer her 
(or withhold) is the open sesame (or the 
barricade) not only to her standing, but 
to that of her husband and her children. 





The Post Box is a regular feature on 


McCall Street. Here in this regular de- 


partment every month Mrs. Post discus- 
ses from the unprejudiced viewpoint of a 
woman of the great world, all the prob- 
lems and perplexities of social life whether 
in the city or small town. Readers of Mc- 
Call’s also have the privilege of writing 
Mrs. Post, who is glad to reply to letiers 
on all points of etiquette. Letters should 
be addressed to Mrs. Post, in care of 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, 
New York City and should contain a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply 
by mail. 








Sorink les like 
Coo ling Balm 


on mowt warm bodtes 














Protection again prickly heat, 
soothing comfort through the long hot days, 
with this gentle powder-lubricant 


ABIES restless in hot, sultry weath- 

er... tiny, perspiring skin-folds 
that rub, grow moist, chafe . . . prickly 
rash that torments tender flesh—now, 
more than any other time during the 
year, women can judge the cooling com- 
fort of this marvelous baby powder— 
Johnson’s. 

It’s really a cream in powder form. 
Johnson’s Baby and Toilet Powder lu- 
bricates the skin, covers it with a pro- 
tecting veil of powder, so that there is 
no friction and hence no irritation or 
chafing. More, because this powder is 
so cotton-soft, it is a super-absorbent 
of moisture. No matter what the tem- 
perature, this fragrant powder helps 
keep baby cool, fresh. Fluffy, flaky, 
pure—its effect on the skin is lotion-like 
—healing and caressing. 





Make this 
simple hand test 


Rub your palms to- 
gether briskly and no- 
tice how the skin grows 
warm and moist. Re- 
peat the motion, using 
Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der. There is no fric- 
tion, no ensuing 
warmth, 














Johnson’s has for its base Italian talc 
chosen because its tiny particles are so 
round, so soft, so fluffy. It is blended 
with a boracic compound and faint, 
clean-smelling scents. Because of its 
fine texture it cannot clog the pores. It 
only protects. 

After his bath, every time diapers 
are changed, cover the tender skin- 
folds with a generous sprinkling of 
Johnson’s Baby and Toilet Powder. 

Now, while your baby’s body is per- 
fect without a flaw or blemish, give him 
care that will keep him always beauti- 
ful. (The square-sided can is conven- 
iently tucked into a hand-satchel on an 
outing to the seashore or mountains.) 


Gok BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 










City First, give your baby his 
Powsen: 4 daily bath with Johnson's 
igs Baby Soap. Then sprinkle 

his body ale with John- 

son’s Baby and Toilet Pow- 
der. Finally relieve rough- 
ness, rash, or any skin dis- 
order with Johnson's Baby 


Cream. 




















YOUR DRUGGIST iS more than a merchant 





















und Sleep, Madam! 


and new vitality 





. 


“Flere is the natural way to 
get it... . recommended by 


over 20,000 doctors” 


Try a 3-day test of this 
new Swiss food-drink 


To go to bed and sleep. Long, luxurious, restful 


sleep—awakening in the morning gloriously 
refreshed. This delightful experience can now 


be yours. 


Modern science has found a natural way (a way 


without drugs) to instant, restful sleep that 


quickly restores your tired mind and body. 


Morning finds you a newwoman. You are fresh, 
clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks and 
You have energy to carry you through 


spirit. 
the day and the evening’s social activitie.. 
That is the experience of most Ovaltine users. 


The 3-day test we offer here will show you. We 


urge you to make this test. It is worth whi 
Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 


le. 


First—It digests very quickly. Even in cases 


of impaired digestion. 


Seconp—It supplies your system with certain 
health-building essentials which are often miss- 
ing from your daily fare. One cup of Ovaltine 


has actually more food value than 12 cups 
beef extract. 
Tutrpo—Ovaltine has the unusual power 


of 
of 











sound, restoring sleep in a natural way. And as 
you sleep the quick assimilation of nourishment 
is also restoring to the entire body. Thus you 
gather new strength and energy for thenext day. 
Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful, pure food-drink. It 
contains no drugs. It is the special food prop- 
erties of Ovaltine—and absolutely nothing else— 
that bring its wonderful results and popular- 
ity. It has been used in Switzerlan 


er colonies. During the great war Ovaltine was 
served as a standard ration for invalid soldiers. 
A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today it is used in hundreds of 
hospitals. More than 20,000 doctors recom- 
mend it. Not only for sleeplessness, but be- 
cause of its special dietetic properties, they also 


recommend it for nerve-strain, malnutrition, | 


backward children and the aged. 


Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation. It’s 


truly a “pick-up” drink. 





digesting 4 to 5 times its own 
weight of other foods you eat. 
Hence digestion goes on speed- 
ily and efficiently. As a result 
frayed nerves are soothed 
because digestive unrest, the 
main cause of sleeplessness, is 
overcome, 


This is why, when taken at 
night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
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I used to to bed at night dreading it because | 
; couldn't sleep. Now I go to bed with a smile know- 
ing that a full night’s rest is awaiting me. Allow 
me to express my gratitude in behalf of your most 
wonderful preparation. 
Mae McCallister, 


Centerville, S, D, 





Send for 3-day test 


Brain and Nerves 









Now more than 20,000 doctors 
recommend Ovaltine 


A 3-day test 
All druggists sell Ovaltine in 


they can mix it for you at the 
soda fountain. But to let you 
try it we will send a 3-day in- 
troductory package for 10 
cents, to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Just send in the 
coupon with 10 cents, 






Sickness left me ina 
very nervous state, 
troubled with insom- 
nia. About a week ago 
I started to take Oval- 
tine and have had 
wonderful rest. 
Mrs. Ernest Shornhill, 
Columbus, Ohio 




















THE WanpDER Company, Dept. L-1 
37S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 

Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


Name 





Street 





State. 
One package to a person 


City. 
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impart, she is likely to be silent. So we 
must guess the early days of this dark, 
searching child, looking upon the world 
with warm eyes to which pain was no 
stranger. She wanied to paint, so she came 
to New York to study painting. And in 
the academic circles to which of course she 
was directed, she learned very little. But 
she was poor, and she needed to earn 
money. The idea of doing this by selling 
her own work did not occur to her. Her 
art? It was an intimate confession of 
what she felt and saw the world to be. To 
have gone into the marketplace with this 
would have seemed to her an outrage. 

She became a teacher of art. That was 
different, somehow. In teaching, she still 
gave of herself, but in a way tolerable to 
her almost morbid diffidence. And so, 
when she was still very young, we find 
Georgia O’Keeffe an instructress of draw- 
ing in the public high school of a small 
Texan city. 

While O’Keeffe was studying in New 
York, she had made a girl friend. And 
now that they were separated by the 
distance between New York and Texas, 
the two chums began to correspond.- The 
girl in New York wrote O’Keeffe letters. 
And O’Keeffe answered—with drawings. 
What were these drawings—water-colors, 
charcoal sketches—which the New York 
girl received? They were not pictures of 
houses, of flowers, of sunsets, of faces. 
They were not pictures of things at all. 
They were expressions of the moods of 
this dark, lonely girl in Texas. If the 
chum in New York went to a party and 
had a good time, she would write to 
O’Keeffe using words to tell what she had 
felt and seen. But if O’Keeffe on that 
same night of Spring had walked alone 
under the moon, and felt herself to be a 
part of the re-awakening world, and of 
the eternal World which never changes, 
she sat before paper in her bedroom, and 
drew strange shapes and designe which 
looked like no thing visible to the eye; 
and yet which mysteriously made you 
feel how a woman was feeling—how in- 
deed a girl had felt, alone in that night 
of the Spring. 

The “letters” kept on coming; and the 
girl in New York did not destroy them. 
She laid them piled up in her desk- 
drawer: and when they got too plentiful 
for this, she fetchd a big album and kept 
them safe in it. 

This girl friend of O’Keeffe knew Alfred 
Stieglitz—the man of whom I wrote in a 
previous month. So one day, with the al- 
bum under her arm, this girl friend of 
O’Keeffe trudged down the Avenue to his 
gallery. “Leave the work here,” he said 
to her. “I shall look at it, and I shall write 
to Miss O’Keeffe myself.” 

Later he went back to his room, he 
shut the door, he opened the album... . 

Wher, after several hours, he emerged, 
there was a new light shining in the eyes 
of Alfred Stieglitz. “What is it? What 
has happened?” an intimate friend asked 
him. 

“T have found what I have been seek- 
ing for thirty years,” said Stieglitz. 

“And what can that be?” 

“A woman—a woman in art.” 

The sequel of this tale in the life of 
Georgia O’Keeffe may be told briefly. 
There was an exhibition of her work. 
O’Keeffe came to New York—a first 
time to visit, then to remain and de- 
vote herself to painting, finally to become 
the wife of the man who “had been look- 
ing for her, for thirty years.” But this is 
not a biography of Georgia O’Keeffe: 
this is supposed to be a discussion of 
ela ted 


Yet, I cannot approach it, save through 
the woman herself. Her work and she are 
inseparable. That indeed is the index of 
its value. Can one say as much of the 
painting of many men or women? Call 
it inevitable? know it to be organic of 
the person’s life? Given the woman 


’ O’Keeffe, her work could not but be, and 


be precisely as it is. 

You must see her. She dresses in black. 
When it is cold at home, she throws a 
shawl of rich, earth-colored wool over 
her fragile shoulders. The head is heavy 
and dark, there is no color in her face, 
and the large lips are wan. The eyes are 
laden with deep seeing, and the mouth is 


heavy: there is great travail in this 
woman’s features. Her hair is_ black, 
drawn straight and close from the 


brow and not luxuriant at all. The 
hands are slender and big, yet intricately 
fretted as if they had felt too much, 
taken upon them too constant and too 
great feeling. 

This woman is almost always silent. 
Her voice has # tremulous resonance that 
suggests suffering, although her words 
are often playful. Her voice has a high 
note glinting against the alto—girlish, 
humorous (she is Irish), plaintive. When 
she is silent, she smiles. And that smile is 
not often understood by the sophisticated 
men and women who swarm about the 
studio of Stieglitz. It is not understood, 
because it is so simple. O’Keeffe is not 
often understood—and her work—for the 
same reason. She is simple. If she is hid- 
den and subtle, it is as a peasant woman 
may be hidden and subtle. She is indeed 
the archetype of the eternal Peasant. 
That is why New York does not under- 
stand her—and that is why New York 
loves her. 

O’Keeffe loves to make pictures of 
growing things—flowers, leaves, an_in- 
dividual leaf, branches of trees, fruit. She 
will make twenty studies of a single bit 
of fruit with true peasant patience. What 
distinguishes all this from myriad other 
paintings with similar subjects? I should 
say it is the self-sufficiency of her work. 
This maple leaf with its autumn color 
flame, with its vibrance, has an intimate 
reality which it could receive only at 
the hands of an artist who lived intimately 
with the little things of life, whe looked 
very close, who had a great humility be- 
fore the innumerable details which make 
her life. So a peasant woman feels about 
her pans and her old copper pots which 
she polishes until she wears them out; so 
she feels about her garden, her plum-tree, 
her child. Oh, how real they are! how 
vastly more real to her than to her man 
who is always rushing off into “ideas”— 
ideas about war or politics or business or 
God. These are the ideas of the peasant 
woman: this apple, this tree, this hut. 
O’Keeffe’s paintings ,of country houses, 
for example, have an earthy, earth-grow- 
ing sense that makes them very kin to her 
trees. Life runs through those walls, as 
it runs through the trunk of an oak, 
through the stem of a lily. 

America is supposed to be the land of 
sophisticated cities, of industrialized, me- 
chanical civilization. We are supposed to 
have no folk-arts. And yet from the 
heart of America comes this woman and 
puts into pictorial form a deep and quiet 
and native sense of life, which we associ- 
ate with the beginnings of culture, with 
the peasant, with peasant art. For her 
work is simple, often crudely direct. Per- 
haps America is not what we supposed; 
perhaps America is a young world, a 
world with much of the peasant in it, 
after all. 
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against coal and fire, steam and iron, and the 
struggle of these against the sea and against 
the winds and the tides, had ended. There was 
a blessed breathing pause, a Sabbath rest, a 
truce, in the harbor.” 


An American Saga contains a charming 
idyll of marriage. Jensen lived in a garret, 
and he fell in love with a daughter of the 
house who scrubbed the stairs. Each day 
he left a note where she would find it. 


The notes were never answered, but once 
he found a red rose in a jar beneath the 
garret skylight. 

The book is far more interesting than 
fiction. The freshness of the author's 
senses and his passion for life are com- 
municated to the reader. An American 
Saga is not a great work, but it is a umique 
one, filled with the colors and sounds 
of life. 
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Now he faces the 


without you 


—a message 


to the mother whose 


child is first 


starting to school 


HAT MOTHER ever forgets the day 
when her child first starts to school? 
Gallantly he faces the great ad- 
venture. Suddenly he stands alone 
—alone in the world from which 

you have always sheltered him. 

So many things to learn—so many things to 
meet and master! In the months to come he will 
need all the strength and vigor that you have 
given him. Now more than ever before he de- 
pends on your care. Care not only in the big 
ways—but also in those many small ways that 
only mothers can understand. 

It is one of these small points often overlooked 
that school authorities today have found to be 
of vital importance. Everywhere they are point- 
ing out to mothers that all children’s success, 
especially in the classroom, is directly affected 
by the kind of breakfast that they eat. 

The American Medical Association and the 
National Education Association after a two 
years study by a joint committee are now urging 
all mothers to give their children a cooked cereal 
for breakfast before school. 

Only a hot cereal can supply the boundless 
energy needed to meet the burden of school work. 

And ready, waiting for your child is the one 
cereal that diet authorities have for over thirty 
years recommended as ideal for growing boys 
and girls. Good old Cream of Wheat! 

First, it is wonderfully rich in energy. For 
little minds and bodies it supplies just the food 
clements that are needed most of all. 

Second, it is so easy to digest, containing none 


Apt: (Laer ty 


of the harsh parts of the wheat. Its abundance 
of energy is working for your children very soon 
after breakfast. : 

Third, youngsters love its delicious creami- 
ness, which can be easily varied by adding raisins, 
dates, or prunes when you cook it. 

This simple little precaution—this little care 
in planning breakfast which means so much to 








your child’s future—start it now! Tomorrow 
send your children to school really prepared for a 
day’s work. Give them a steaming bowl of 
Cream of Wheat. Your grocer has it. 

Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & Johnson 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 


world __. 
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Ti Minn. 
his boy 1s the star runner on 
his team One reason 1s, every 


To Mothers 


To arouse your child’s interest in eating a hot cereal breakfast, 

eS send for attractive colored poster to hang in hisroom. There isa 
four week record form on it, which the child keeps himself, from 

day to day, by pasting in gold stars. Poster ss 

| free with authoritative booklet, ‘“The Important Business 

of Feeding Children,’’ and sample box of Cream of Wheat. 

Mail coupon to Dept. G-9, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, 


gold stars sent 


To Teachets 


To co-operate with your school health program we have had pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher a plan to interest chiidren in eat- 
ing a proper breakfast. It has been successfully used in 50,000 
schools to sell the idea of a hot cereal breakfast to groups of dif- 
ferent ages. And, just as important, it enlists the co-operation 
of mothers. The entire plan will be sent free to teachers or any 
school official. Mail coupon to Dept. G-9, Cream of Wheat 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Boy? If teacher, check here 


C,ofW.Co, 


This htle girl has leamed to read 
well because she eats the nght foods, 
Every school morning she eats a hot 


cereal breakfast — Cream of Wheat. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS AND CANNERS OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
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The purchase of Lanai—an entire island in the South Seas—adds another romantic touch to a great business already rich in romance. 
Lanai, long unpopulated, now bristles with industry. Cactus wastes give way to the plowshare. Pineapple is King. Incidentally—of 
the 90,000 acres on Lanai, only about 20,000 are suied to growing the kind of Hawaiian Pineapple we have been serving you. 


pending $5,000,000 to keep pace 
with your taste for Pineapple © 


America likes Hawaiian Pineapples so well that five years ago 
we had to find more land on which to grow them. 


Yet in Hawaii it seemed that not one more acre was to be 
had. Even then we controlled our share—the largest part of 


"Ae ‘tae > the finest land. 
\ py bee . re We looked again. This time in our own back yard, and there was 


CRUSHED the Island of Lanai—long neglected, and over-run with cactus. 
SLICED 


No one had taken Lanai seriously. We did! 


We bought it, cleared away the cactus, built roads, reared a 
city, blasted a harbor out of the rugged coast, and added 
20,000 marvelous acres to Hawaiian Pineapple production. 


The romantic story of Hawaiian Pineapple ° ‘ 2 
od 30 new ou of serving it make this It is costing us $5,000,000 to do this—to keep pace with 
booklet as entertaining as it is useful. It your taste for Hawaiian Pineapple. It is our promise that 
tells, too, the fascinating story of “Jim” Dole 
and his associates, and how they founded 
this great Hawaiian industry. Like a copy? 
Write to Hawaiian Pineapple Company, You can thank“Jim” Dole for canned Hawaiian Pineapple 
Dept. M-9, 215 Market St., San Francisco. —— 


you need not want for this luscious South Seas fruit. 


Sales Office: 


wee « HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY © *253a=" 
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THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 28] 


resembles Henry Ford. Both men took up 
their work in a field in which there was a 
vast potential supply and an extremely 
limited demand; and both have worked 
wonders in creating a market for their 
goods. Ford not only invented the flivver; 
he convinced millions of people that they 
needed it and could afford it. 

Damrosch didn’t exactly invent music, 
but he took over the leadership of a 
major symphony orchestra at a time when 
there were only three or four in the en- 
tire country, when the average citizen took 
little interest in any music and none at all 
in orchestral music. But he did not accept 
this situation. Since he had a small audi- 
ence, he took steps to raise a large one. 
And raise it he did, literally. He inaugu- 
rated the Young People’s Concerts, con- 


ducting his great orchestra in programs 
that were built and played especially for 
children. Today there must be thousands 
of regular concert-goers who owe their 
introduction to symphonic music to the 
Young People’s Concerts of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. Bach had 
twenty children. Walter Damrosch must 
have twenty thousand. 

He has encouraged American composers 
as no other conductor has done, and his 
erchestra was the first to commission 
works from living native musicians. His 
retirement, if one can call it such, is 
typical. He remains guest-conductor of 
the New York Symphony, and is going to 
conduct an educational and concert course 
over the radio. Outside of these activities 
he will enjoy complete rest. 





THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 28] 


not self-indulgence, but involves sacrifice, 
mutual service, and life-long loyalty, and 
is not to be entered into lightly. 

“So much for a start,” says Bishop 
Slattery. “Afterwards, if friction arises, it 
is again the duty of the Church, through 
its ministers, to keep the confidence of its 
children, and guide them. Often, by keep- 
ing in close touch, a clergyman can pilot 
a young couple over a dangerous place, 
sometimes by a flash of humor, or 2 
good-natured scolding.” 

When the break is more serious, and 2 
continuance of marriage seems impossible 
—by reason of utter incompatibility or 
downright sin—for its own people at least 
the Church must affirm the law of Christ, 
and stand by it, though it has no right to 
impose this law upon others by having it 


made a part of the law of the land. It is 
a question whether the Church ought to 
marry any save its own members, who are 
subject to its laws, and hold its faith. 
Such a policy might mean a loss of popu- 
larity, but it would also mean an increase 
of respect. 

“The best thing the Church can do,” 
Bishop Slattery urges, “is to show forth 
in the life of its members how much it 
cares for the family and its integrity. 
In its teaching—repeated with all possible 
emphasis—it must stand against the flip- 
pant, casual marriage, as well as the mar- 
riage of ainbition or convenience; and in 
its practice it must stand firmly, insisting 
that the words of its founder mean what 
they say: What God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.” 





THE WORLD EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 28] 


is upon them, and they seek to meet its 
obligations and opportunities. They see 
Italy leading in the arts and sciences, and 
its commerce carried through the seven 
seas in Italian bottoms. 

But everything that has gone before 
in the way of reforms and regulations, 
under the Fascist régime, is mild and 
commonplace compared with the so-called 
“Labor Charter,” which Mussolini him- 
self calls “a most hazardous, audacious 
and therefore a most revolutionary” un- 
dertaking. 

The plan brings within the purview of 
the State direction of the economic life 
of the nation. In the charter are 
thirty articles. Section one treats of the 
corporate state and its organization. Arti- 
cle nine of this section says: “The in- 
tervention of the state in economic pro- 
duction occurs only when private initia- 
tive is lacking, or is insufficient, or when 
the political interests of the state are in- 
volved.” 

This article is creating a widespread 
feeling of uneasiness among those indus- 
trialists who have not subscribed to the 


Fascist faith. They see in it a threat to 
confiscate property owned by those not 
in harmony with the present Government. 

Section two relates to the collective con- 
tract of labor and of the minimum 
guarantees of labor. Article thirteen of 
this section says: “The consequences of 
crises of production and of monetary 
phenomena must be equally divided amoug 
all the factors of production.” 

Section. three relates to employment 
and is a storm center of criticism. Article 
twenty-three of this section among other 
things states: “ . . . preference to mem- 
bers of the party and of the Fascist 
syndicates” must be given. 

It can be seen from these meager ex- 
tracts that the charter places the State in 
complete control of the economic life of 
the nation. Therefore we have today in 
Italy an entirely new venture in govern- 
ment, with a man directing it who dares 
to lead along untrodden paths. If he suc- 
ceeds it will be done at the cost of liberty; 
if he fails to reach the- Utopia of his 
dreams he may bring disaster to a great 
and kindly people. 





DANCING DAUGHTERS 
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strength and skill, and at our coldness to- 
ward that so-called aesthetic dance form 
which leads otherwise sane young women 
to pose as members of the Parthenon 
frieze and wave chiffon scarfs when they 
are especially inspired. But the profes- 
sional scoffers do not realize that dancing 
has risen to its place as the livest art in 
America in less than a generation, and its 
rise was hindered by the awful obstacle of 
moral prejudice. 

Twenty years ago ladies who boldly ex- 

posed their calves and scampered about 
the stage in brief tarletan skirts were not 
considered perfect ladies by Americans. 
When Isadora Duncan in the late ’90’s 
first flaunted her Greek tunics in the Park 
Theater, New York, she was considered 
immoral for so displaying her body. 
If Society hadn’t been attracted by the 
novelty of dance progress that substituted 
Beethoven for the tinkling music box tunes 
of the contemporary dance schools, Dun- 
can would have been clapped into jail. 

Immediately after the newspapers ceased 


shouting Duncan packed up her Grecian 
tunics and departed for Europe where she 
became the Joan of Arc of the dance. It 
was the freshness and freedom of her 
ideas and the unconventionality of a soul 
that refused to be held down by the thirty- 
six movements of the Milanese masters 
that gave the Russians the impetus for 
their subsequent artistic revolution. 

In 1911 America went mad over Pav- 
lowa and Mordkin. Their fiery, romantic 
dancing was a revelation to a country ac- 
customed to the simpering sweetness of the 
tarletan ballerina. Th«* were followed by 
the Gertrude Hoffman group. The premiére 
danseuse of this group was an American 
learned in the Russian school, but Miss 
Hoffman’s ss:pporting composed such well 
known Russians as Alexis and Theodore 
Kosloff, Ivan Tarasoff and Lydia Lop- 
okowa. In the meantime Pavlowa and 
Mordkin had parted company and were 
making separate attempts to hold the ad- 
miration they had gained. The Pavlowa, 
Mordkin and Hoff- [Turn to page 84] 
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Dame Fashion——the smart, new styles of the 
Avenue are available almost immediately!! No 
longer will the cumbersome semi-annual catalogue 
-—that takes months to prepare—serve the smart 
woman who wants the newest modes! 
There is a distinctive style line to Hamilton 
clothes, that every modish woman will appreciate! 
And you can always be sure of the quality when 
you buy at Hamilton’s—always a little better 
than you could expect for the money—better 
materials, better workmanship. No matter how 
low the price we never reduce the quality. 
As manufacturers, selling direct to you we can 
of course sell for less, and so sure are we 
that you can save money at Hamilton’s we 
make the following most unusual guarantee: 


We Guarantee Hamilton Prices 
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“Tt not only makes the dishes 
shine but softens and whitens the 
hands that wash them,” writes an 
enthusiastic user of Lux in Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

Washing dishes with ordinary 


soaps roughens and reddens the 
hands. For most soaps—flakes, chips 





And it’s so convenient to use, for Lux 
dissolves instani/y in hot water making a 
foamy pan full of sparkling suds which 
rinse off so easily and leave your dishes 
clean and shining. 


While just one teaspoonful is plenty 
for dishwashing, Lux is so gentle, so 
mild that you could use a whole pack- 
ageful at a time without the slightest 
irritation to the most delicate skin. 








man groups paved the way for the 
Diaghaleff Ballet Russe which came 
in 1915 for the first of two glorious 
seasons, seasons which gave us the magnif- 
icent opulence of “Scheherezade,” the ex- 
quisite “Carnival,” the powerful “Prince 
Igor,” and several other glorious dance 
spectacles. The list of names on the 
Diaghaleff program would now look like 
a meeting of the world’s best known dance 
teachers. It was a rich and colorful dis- 
play of the finest and freest in Russian 
dancing. And the settings were by Leon 
Bakst! 

If the Russians educated America in 
the art of the dance, America educated the 
Russians to the beauty of the dollar. 

After the revolution many of them 
opened studios in New York and Chicago 
and a few other cities, and it was not 
long before they discovered the remarkable 
talent of the American girl. 

Success did not come overnight, espe- 
cially to those who were pioneers in bring- 
ing the methods of Petrograd and Moscow 
to America. The spectacle of the Pavlowa 
and Diaghaleff ballets had not been enough 
to cure America of the inhibitions of sev- 


corner of a dancing school, you have prob- 
ably wondered, why these drab women, 
prototypes of the small suburban lady who 
accosted Galio, come so religiously to 
class each day. Do their daughters need 
such strict supervision or is it true that the 
mammas are getting a kick out of the 
dancing school atmosphere? From their 
breathless gossip and their pointed criti- 
cisms, you would not believe they were 
seeking romance, but if you talked to 
them often enough and listened sympathet- 
ically, you might catch between their ex- 
cited words the echo of faded dreams. Nice 
ladies married to comfortable Johns and 
Peters and Hermans seek for their daugh- 
ters some of the glamour that life has 
failed to give them. 

Naturally none of the Ethels and Anna- 
belles of the dancing studios expect to 


Brown, a rather unassuming young person 
danced through the provinces for three 
years in “Sally, Irene and Mary” and came 
back to New York to be starred by 
Schwab and Mandel in the musical version 
of the revived “Captain Jinks.” Ruth 
Page, daughter of an Indianapolis doctor, 
came to Chicago when she was thirteen 
years old and studied with Pavlowa who 
was then making the motion picture, “The 
Dumb Girl of Portici.” Ruth Page has 
danced on three continents, been the glori- 
fied danseuse of the “Birthday of the In- 
fanta,” and star dancer of two editions of 
the Music Box Revue. 

Then again there is Ludmilla with a 
past that makes older performers turn 
emerald with envy. 

When Pavley and Oukrainsky opened 
their Chicago studios, Anna hurried from 
high school each afternoon to take a lesson 
from these masters. And lo! when a pre- 
miéere danseuse for the Chicago Grand 
Opera was chosen, Anna Ludmilla led all 
the rest. 

Dancing studios are such fascinating 
places that there is no worder our daugh- 
ters prefer them to the classroom, the 


trip on her toes only one step behind the 
star dancer. 

From this group will come the few who 
push to the very top, the specialty dancers 
whose names are written in individual for- 
mation on the programs, the musical com- 
edy queens who also learn to sing, the super- 
supper club entertainers, and the prima 
ballerinas of the U. S. A. 

European critics of the most monocled 
superiority are looking to America for 
leadership in the dance. Some of these 
willingly doff their bowler hats to our 
western achievement; others wonder, 
rather verbosely, why we have 1ot yet 
developed a national ballet, an art that 
combines the spirit of American life with 
the technique of the ancient ballet, just as 
the Russian dancers gave to the Italian 
technique the warmth and imagination of 


he 








eral generations. From the personal stories office, the laboratory and the kitchen. 4 
of many of these artists I have heard tales Here is much gossip of Broadway hap- 
of hungry winters, of clothes laboriously penings, of the success of Annabelle, who 
washed in boarding house sinks by hands yesterday was a mere schoolgirl, of the 
that had never before done manual work, chinchilla coat acquired by Ethel who has 
of little hide-away cafés that employed the married a millionaire’s eldest son, of the 
most aristocratic artists at almost nothing music which has been dedicated to Corinne 
a week; of studios that were kept open for by the composer of eleven song hits. 
three lessons a week, of want and hardship What, you ask, is to become of all the 
and hopelessness. dance mad girls who willingly give up 
But happily for the dancers this condi- white gold wrist watches and the last two 
tion did not last long. A fad hit America years of high school to learn to pas de 
almost as suddenly as the Mah Jong craze basque and bourré in the best manner of 
or Couéism. It didn’t catch on as quickly Milan and Moscow? Surely our stage has 
as cross word puzzles but even in its first no room for these hundreds and thousands a 
manifestations it sent thousands of high of ambitious youngsters. They can’t all din 
“Dishwashing leaves my hands soft and smooth now’’ school girls to shoe shops for soft kid become Mary Eatons, Ruth Pages, Lena Pal 
slippers and boxed toe shoes. Basquettes and Ula Sharons. Anyone 1 
That this was not a passing fad isshown with half an eye can see that the classic Hes 
eC by the continuous growth of the dance ballet has little chance in our commercial a 
craze. In 1917 it was a new and rather _ theater. h 
* strange idea. Now it is almost a foregone In answering this question, let us first ~ 
conclusion that any child with a sense of make allowance for the great majority of oi 
O te ns an 1tens rhythm and the desire to dress in colorful Annabelles who dance for the Elks and ran 
costumes will be sent, sooner or later, to Masons, find nice young men in the audi- che 
‘ dancing school. ence and are popped off in shining new apy 
‘ Before the fad there wereafewsuccess-  roadsters to freshly painted bungalows “he 
29) ful dancing teachers in America. Now there _and kitchenette apartments. Of the minor- to. 
an S C at W as 1S eS are many famous ones to whose wide-open _ity remaining, a quantity still greater than 
doors come the pupils of Miss Maude the demand, the greater number will de- 
Leslie and Mr. Frank Jenkins of Every-  sert the ballet for the acrobatic butterfly, 
where, Everystate. Each day these pour the Oriental wiggle, the grass-skirted hula- " 
into their studios, pretty and ambitious hula, and our own hundred percent ( 
ee eal : girls, all carrying neat leather bags in Charleston. Plenty of them will provide a 
ROM coast to coast women are and cakes—contain injurious alkali which are carried pink satin toe slippers movie patrons with entertainment for 
adopting a new way to wash_ which dries up the natural protect- — bright — eye dresses. Some _ the prologue age an ene routine ce 
= ae « eee ee oe : . : rive up in limousines and some come on in every picture house that seats over Cre 
dishes . . . Using Lux in their dish- ing oils of the skin. street cars. Some are accompanied by five hundred and has a more or less say' 
pans because they have discovered There is no harmful alkali in Lux. Its French maids or English governesses. Some symphony orchestra. Another group will po 
(in washing out their fine things) saaiiciiie simaieeuiaies dicieeiht sods. come all alone, but the majority have go into the chorus, the stuck-up chorus of lett 
aaa ee Totes Ee tes teat Manitel s », transpé mammas! 8 today where every second merry-merry a 
1OW Kind FaArx 1s to tne ands - not harm your hands! If you have ever seen the whispering can turn cartwheels, do front-overs and } 
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I dishw ashin § marry young. They will gladly confess the Russian spirit. But these critics will RK 
35 8. that they hope to marry eventually but in have to sigh and wait not a few years fre 
the meantime they expect to achieve the for a truly American dance form. The for 
: e fame of Marilyn Miller, the artistic glory of art is too young in this country for any - 
Zn the bi Ludmilla, the fabled salary of Mary Eaton. such development for artistic evolution is — 
For the dancing world is so full of suc- a slow process. SENI 
cess stories that the business man’s book While we are waiting for the phoenix See 
b of opportunity looks drab beside it. Mary. to rise again, we can see much splendid Dept, 14 
pace age Eaton, a Washington school girl who dancing in picture house and revue, in a 
danced at bazaars and benefits, came to vaudeville and concert, where the bal- “Hawaiia 

New York, worked conscientiously with a_lerinas and coryphees will be our own in. 
Russian teacher, entered the “Follies,” and Annabelles and Ethels. ee 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. became a Ziegfeld star whose salary is Even in our musical comedies and cab- Address 
spoken of in awestruck whispers. Louise arets we'see the [Turn to page 85] , —_ 
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home 


fe £. T’s one thing to envy 
leading hotels their won- 
Ms 6 derful Hawaiian Pine- 


apple dishes. But how 
much better—when you can’t arrange to 
dine at the Copley-Plaza, the “Ritz” or the 
Palace—to serve similar dishes at home! 











You’ ve no idea how easy it is. For the 
main ingredient, Crushed or Sliced Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, is to be had every- 
where — the same fine quality which 
prominent hotels buy. And we’ve ar- 
ranged to help you by asking leading 
chefs for their favorite Hawaiian Pine- 
apple creations—then having each recipe 
“home tested” by a good home cov« 
to prove it inexpensive and practical. 


Here is the Copley-Plaza’s 
easily-made Hawaiian Sherbet: 


To a pint of water add 1 cup sugar, 2 cups 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, an egg white, 
and the juice of a whol: lemon. Freeze. 


Mrs, Howard Campbell, 
1103 W. Market Street, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
says: “The sherbet was 
delicious, And not at all 
expensive, Thanks for 
letting me try it. You 
may be interested to 
know that I always keep 
Crushed and Sliced Can- 
ned Pineapple on hap ‘:” 
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—For serving right —For sundaes, ices, 
from the can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salad & hundreds 
and salads. 
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reflections of the developing taste in 
dancing. The merest chorus girls, the 
most hectic of the Charleston steppers 
have form, technique. Even the so- 
called musical comedy steps are being 
performed by young women who can con- 
trol their legs and move their arms graci- 
ously. And instead of the harsh-voiced, 
over-rouged chorus girls of papa’s day, 
we are finding the stage crowded with 
serious and ambitious youngsters who re- 
flect in their stage work the refinement and 
wholesomeness of the good American 
homes they come from. 

Does your Ethel want to dance? Then 
send her to dancing school, the very best 
dancing school in your community, and 
do not worry about the company she’ll 
fall into at the studio or on the stage. 
If she does seek and find “he lower orders 
of stage workers, you will be more to 
blame than her dancing teacher. For if 
Ethel’s taste is good, she will find plenty 
of dancing girls who are of the same class 
she’d meet in high school. In the studio 
she will practice and perspire with the 
daughters of milkmen and magnates, of 
doctors and professors, of business men 
and actors and even ministers. She will 
take a greater interest in her French les- 
sons at school because they will enable 
her to pronounce properly such delightful 
phrases as pas de chat and pas de bourré 
If she has any taste for music she will 
have the opportunity of meeting people 
who love music and understand it and 
make it more alluring than does the 
average piano teacher. She will build a 
body that is strong and beautiful and able 
to resist the commoner disease germs. 

If your Ethel confesses that dancing 
school has aroused her ambition for a 
stage career, don’t say that the bright 
lights are an influence that lead girls 
from the pleasant normalcy of home life. 
The stage ambition is quite normal. If 
Ethel had no desire to hear applause, you 
might have to worry about the state 
of her mind and body. In wishing to 
prance behind the footlights, she is show- 
ing her hundred percent normalcy in wish- 
ing to follow the crowd. She has not been 
affected by dubious chorus ladies nor the 
lurid confessions in the tabloid newspapers. 
The influence has come from the very 
nicest girls in your own home town. For 
if you should get the confidence of these 
enthusiastic young things—the daughters 
of mayors and ditchdiggers and mission- 
aries and dentists—and should ask, “Who 
wants to go on the stage?” you would find 
the feminine population answering your 
question by asking “Who doesn’t?” 

So, if you are a mamma, and daughter is 
begging for dancing lessons, remember 
that the greatest majority of students 
marry nice young men and learn to cook 
noodle soup before they get a chance to 
appear before the footlights. And if you 
are an Ethel with the desire to pirouette 
on your toes, don’t forget that it takes 
hours and years of bending and stretching 
before you can change your practice cos- 
tume for tarletan skirts shimmering with 
spangles. 
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I have had the fun of giving to other 
people. 

And when there were grandchildren, her 
grandmother love had just the same cun- 
ning. .To one cherished grandchild she 
wrote: 

Bermuda. 
Darling Verity: 

Nanda does want to see you so much. 
She will come home before so very, very 
long. Daddy and Mother write me beauti- 
ful letters and iell me how big you are 
and how you can dress yourself, and 
avout what a nice boat you have made 
at Kindergarten. When I come home I 
am sure I shall find two lovely children 
with soft velvet [Turn to page 86] 
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Always sure of your charm 


You are so proud and happy when you know your smiles are 
beautiful to others. All day long you are confident and gay. 

“Pebeco is so nice to clean the teeth with,” say enthusi- 
astic users. “The very taste is so refreshing and invigorating. 
Its tang leaves the whole mouth youthful.” 


Everyone loves the gay 
hughing MOUTH of YOUTH 














Where the mouth glands 
are that slow up even 
in childhood 


The numbers show where the 
tiny mouth glands are located, 
three oneach side of yourmouth. 
From our earliest years, soft 
foods are slowing them for lack 
of exercise in hard chewing. Yet 
when we chew vigorously they 
are 20 times more active in pre- 
venting decay. Pebeco contains 
the special ingredient that daily 
renews the youthful action of 
the mouth glands. 
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[a are gleaming white, gums healthy 

when the six tiny mouth glands are active. 
They should be producing the natural fluids 
that neutralize food acids. 


But few of us have kept the Mouth of Youth. 


The soft foods we eat require so little chew- 
ing that the mouth glands are not exercised 
enough. Even before our teens, we begin to 
lose the protection of these guardians of the 
teeth. Then decay begins. 


That is why Pebeco was perfected as the 
formula which invigorates the mouth glands 
as well as polishes the teeth beautifully. 


Pebeco’s main ingredient is an important 
salty substance that restores the youthful vigor 
of the mouth glands, Its keen sharp tang sum- 
mons the healthful fluids which keep your 
mouth wholesome, young, lovely when you 
smile. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 


Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N.J. 
Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 


FREE OFFER 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept.U17 , Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free new large-size tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste. 
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Beauty HERE és 


ALL-IMPORTANT 
Gu 


chin constant be care... 
Mn ot eauly 


‘O longer do you need 
expensive beauty 


‘There ‘i -~» 
Beauly 


Mt ¢ vey 





your throat, nose and 


are simple, workable rules— 
easy to follow. 


voices, and soft, velvet feet—and we shall 
have beautiful fun together. 

I wonder what you like best to play 
with? Daddy says that you can dance and 
you can sing. 

The redbirds here keep coming every 
day and I think they are wondering where 
you are. There was no rain here for 
about six weeks, and all the birds were 
so thirsty because there w2s no water, so 
I put two big dishes on the lawn near my 
chair and kept them filled with nice, cool 
water and the birds were drinking—such 
lots of birds—all the day. If you had 


the Spring of 1885, the story appeared as 
a serial in St. Nicholas. 

When the serial of Fauntleroy started 
it was eagerly welcomed by a host who 
were already her friends. The editors made 
a very happy choice of an illustrator, 
Reginald Birch, the same well-known ar- 
tist whose illustrations have added so 
much to this biography of one who was 
his friend. He was delightfully successful 
in capturing the winsome charm of the 
little hero, the rather fierce dignity of the 
old Earl, the graceful sweetness of Dear- 
est, and the comedy of Old Mr. Hobbs. A 


treatments. Then buyajarofIngram’s| been here you could have given them small photograph of Vivian, in velvet 
Overa million women last Milkweed Cream and start water, too. I send you hugs and kisses. suit, lace collar and cuffs and a sash, which 
year did their own facials your treatments now. The Your Nanda. had been taken in Lynn the previous 
in theie own homes. 3 ne , mo ener m= eee booklet in every jar tells you ; Summer, was sent to Mr. Birch as sug- 
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—remember the name. The 
results were truly amazing. 


Smooth, clear skin often in two short weeks! 


All you have to do is read the five com- 
mon-sense beauty rules given here. 


Get at least seven 
hours sleep four 
nights out of seven. 


Fat fresh fruits and 
vegetables (those 
that may be eaten 
uncooked are best 
for you). 


Use sweets spar- 
ingly. 
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have used only Ingram’s 


Milkweed Cream for 10-20 years or more. 
Frederick F. Ingram Co., Est 1885 561 Tenth 
St., Detroit, Mich., also Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


You need only one 
cream — Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 


You can do your 
own facials—beau- 
ty treatments — at 
home. We will 
show you how if 
you read carefully 
the little book that 
comes with each 
jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 


50c the jar—$1 size 
more economical— 
Theatrical size, 
$1.75. 


Ingram Milkweed Cream 
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ing such as she had, and her genius for 
turning all persons and things in her sur- 
roundings into stories. 

Fauntleroy was written because it 
was asked for—was a sort of offering to 
the boys to “make things even” in those 
early days. Dearest was, as we have 
seen, really a hard working person, and 
when she was well enough to write, she 
went up to the Den on the third floor, 
immediately after breakfast, and shut her- 
self in. Her law was that, except under 
stress of terrible circumstances, no boy 
should climb those stairs and disturb her 
peace. And generally they were good 
about this, although once in a while their 
view of the importance of matters perhaps 
differed from hers. 

But Dearest was their playmate as well 
as their mother. That, because of her 
writing, she should be shut away from 
them so often during those precious play 
hours of the early morning, was a trial 
to them. All her writing of grown-up 
books seemed pretty hard on little boys, 
and one evening, at the dinner table, 
Vivian gave expression to his feelings. 

“Dearest,” he said, “you write so many 
books for grown-ups that we don’t have 
any time at all with you now. Why don’t 
you write some books that little boys 
would like to read? Then your staying 
upstairs wouldn’t be so bad.” 

Although this remark presented a point 
of view which seemed not to have been 
considered by Dearest, she was as un¢er- 
standing as usual. Her reply indicated 
that she hadn’t realized how her work 
was taking her from the boys, and that 
if they thought writing a story for them 
would make amends, she would do it. 
Whether or not she had the Fauntleroy 
story already in mind it would be difficult 
to tell, but that she was thoroughly filled 
at this period with the humor and pic- 
turesqueness of the boys’ reaction on 
life, is certain. 

An amusing detail of the inception of 
Fauntleroy comes from the memory of 
Effie Macfarlane. The families were, of 
course, closely intimate, and Frances 
stopped in one afternoon at the Macfar- 
lanes, just before dinner. She found the 
family in the kitchen, preparing the meal, 
and a bag of string beans waiting to be 
made ready for the pot. Slipping on an 
apron, and seating herself with a pan in 
her lap, she began to string the beans, in 
the meantime appraising the gathered 
Macfarlane Clan, consisting of Effie, Tuck 
and Rachel, and probably some of the 
children, that she was starting on a new 
story. In her characteristic, gay manner, 
she explained that she was going to put 
Vivvie into a book, and thereupon 
launched into an exposition of the lead- 
ing points of the tale. 

So in this way she got off to a flying 
start, so to speak, for a book that she 
herself thought would be “just something 
amusing,” and for children only, rather 
than a serious contribution to literature. 


writing it she was expressing herself more 
truly than in anything else she had writ- 
ten. 

Written during the Fall of 1884 and 


The book, with Birch’s illustrations, 
was published in 1886 by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Its sales reached proportions 
at that time unusual for a children’s story, 
and began to produce royalties that far 
outdistanced any that the already well- 
known authoress had received on novels 
for adults that were called highly success- 
ful. 

Returning to Washington for the winter 
of 1885, Mrs. Burnett continued her activ- 
ity in the juvenile field. She began to 
write “Sara Crewe, or What Happened 
at Miss Minchin’s,” but il] health was still 
harassing her, and she sailed for Europe 
in May 1887. 

London soon came to pay its respects 
to the young American authoress 

Mrs. Burnett held “Tuesday afternoons” 
in her little 23 Weymouth Street drawing 
room. In this first short season she began 
some of the friendships which grew to be 
so important during her later years. Her 
association with Henry James and with 
Israel Zangwill began during her earliest 
days in London. Later she went to 
Florence, then the gathering place of some 
of the greatest literary figures of the day. 

The Frances Hodgson Burnett drama- 
tization of Fauntleroy was put in re- 
hearsal under the direction of the famous 
Mrs. Madge Kendal; a fine cast was se- 
lected, including the sweet, slim, Vera 
Beringer for the part of Cedric. 

The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy was 
produced on Monday afternoon, May 14, 
1888, at Terry’s Theater, London. Mrs. 
Burnett’s cast was remarkable for the 
number of its members who later achieved 
real positions on the English stage. 

The play was kept on for matinee per- 
formance, and soon created a record by 
going beyond its fiftieth “morning” per- 
formance, as the English expression goes. 
After its London success, it went for the 
tours through the Provinces usual with 
London successes, and continued in pro- 
duction in England for nearly two years. 

The news of the success of the Faunt- 
leroy play had traveled quickly to the 
United States. R. M. Field, of the Boston 
Museum, was the American manager 
most actively interested, and arrangements 
were finally completed for producing 
Fauntleroy, with his stock company, at 4 
series of matinees. 

There was available for the cast a sweet 
little girl by the name of Elsie Leslie, who 
had already shown exceptional talent. 

Mrs. Burnett leit England in early Au- 
tumn, but by the time of her arrival, the 
Boston Museum Stock Company had 4l- 
ready begun its run of the play, Septem- 
ber 10, 1888. As always, she was vitally 
interested in the actual details of the 
production, and went immediately to 
Boston to put some finishing touches 00 
the work of the actors. The reception 
given the play was all that the author of 
the managers could have wished, and 
from the first it was marked for as long 
a run as could be granted at the Museum. 

Fauntleroy became the play of the 


You don’t have to know how to draw home work you can But, of course, it was so much bone of ‘ 
Seats making Sochay sow. vale books ite FREE, her bone, and heart of her heart, that in _ season. It reached its one hundredth night 


with undinunished houses. A gala perfor- 
mance was held to celebrate that occasion, 
with Elsie Leslie playing the first act, j 
Tommy Russell the [Turn to page 39] 
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ee eager quest for knowledge, the elevating 
- refinements of cultural contacts, the charm 
of enduring friendships—these are the pleasant 
memories of school-days that come with the 
radiant health of normal girlhood. 


Without health there is no joy in achieve- 
ment. Health comes from right living and right 


eating. Shredded Wheat is a sane and satisfying 
food for study or play—so nutritious and so 
easily digested. It brings an alertness of mind 
and a buoyancy of spirit that make life worth 
living. Delicious for any meal with milk or 
fruits. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLs, NEw YORK 


Oakland, California Niagara Falls, Canada 
Welwyn, Garden City, England 
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Ami — makes bathtubs glistening clean 


HAT fun it is to use magic 
Bon Ami. With this “good 
friend” we'll have everything sweet 
and clean in just no time—and how 
our bathroom will sparkle with 
glistening cleanliness. 


Let’s start on that big, old tub! A 
little Bon Ami on a damp cloth will 
take away those soapy streaks in a 
twinkling. We'll polish up the nickel 
piping and make it shine like silver. 


Principal Uses of Bon Ami 





~ for cleaning dnd polishing ~ 


TILING WINDOWS 
MiRRORS FINE KITCHEN UTENSILS 
WHITE WOODWORK WHITE SHOES 
> CONGOLEUM FL°OR-COVERINGS 
GLASS BAKING DISHES ALUMINUM 
BRASS COPPER TIN AND NICKEL WARE 
THE HANDS REFRIGERATORS 


BATHTUBS 





Cleans, Polishes, Purifies 
everything about the 


bathroom! 


A few wipes and away will go the | 


spatters from the tiling. Basin and 
faucets, the mirror and window—it 
won't take any time at all before 
we're through. Then you can help 
me do the kitchen. 






“Hasn't f 
Scratched 
Yet”’ é 


Cake and Powder 


most housewives use both 


Cleaning with Bon Ami is a 
pleasure. It’s so quick, safe and 
thorough! For Bon Ami Ddlots up all 
dirt—never scours or scratches it off. 
Won’t redden the daintiest hands. 


Bon Ami is made in Cake and Pow- 
der forms with dozens and dozens of 
uses around the house. Most women 
find it economical to keep both forms 


on hand all the time. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY .. « «e NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


A Fairy Tale for the Children 








| HE story of the Princess Bon Ami 
| and her gallant Bunny. Knights. 
Amusing rhymes and delightful illus- 
trations. Send 4 cents in stamps for 
your copy. Address The Bon Ami Com- 
pany, 10 Battery Place, New York. 
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DEAREST—THE STORY OF 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


[Continued from page 86] 


second, and the two dividing the last act 
hetween them. A beautiful program was 
issued, with a full color lithograph por- 
trait of Mrs. Burnett on the cover, a fac- 
simile of a page of the manuscript of the 
Fauntleroy book, and full color litho- 
graphs of Elsie and Tommy inside. The 
play closed only when its twenty-third 
week carried it into the hot season. 

Mrs. Burnett’s mode of life had grad- 
ually taken on an international character. 
Through ier long sojourns in England 
and on the Continent, she had built up a 
wide acquaintance across the water, and 
also business relations which were import- 
ant. So it came about that she made her 
home in England for several years. 

The taking of Maytham Hall, in Kent, 
began a new era in her life, and intro- 
duced a new and consuming interest. Here 
began what might be called her Pastoral 
period; here entered the Passionate Gar- 
dener. She had always been keenly inter- 
ested in flowers. There is a long passage 
in The One I Knew Best of All, telling 
of her discovery of a “pimpernel” in a 
deserted Manchester house yard. In her 
town houses she had always had cut 
flowers in quantities, and well kept win- 
dow boxes. The joy of planning a garden 
and personally supervising the planting 
of bulbs and the setting out of plants, 
had, however, never been hers. The leasing 
of Maytham provided the opportunity. 
As an Imagination she keenly felt the 
mystery of growing things, and that, quite 
as much as the joy of the bloom, was the 
basis of her enthusiasm. This love of gar- 
dens becoming part of her life, she turned 
it with her characteristic alchemy into 
literature, and the particular fragrance and 
outdoor beauty of her later books began 
with her contact with the English gardens 
of Maytham, though it flowered into 
its final loveliness in the last years in her 


beloved garden at Plandome, L. I. 

Not the least of the virtue: of Maytham 
Hall’s location was that there were inter- 
esting people near. Henry James, in his 
Summer home, was only a short tricycling 
distance away—six miles, at Rye. Ellen 
Terry was a few miles off, at Small 
Hythe, and Kipling’s home was near 
encugh for him to be encountered once in 
a while when on carriage rides, trundling 
his bicycle up a difficult hill. Maytham 
stood on the edge of a slope, having a 
view on clear days over the low rolling 
reaches of the Weald of Kent, right to 
the sea and the Cinque Ports of Rye, 
and Winchelsea, taking in rise after 
rise crowned with windmill and thatched 
farm house. The house, above the cellars, 
dated back only half a century to a fire 
which had destroyed a structure of an 
elder period. The brick walls of the gar- 
dens, leaning and lichen-covered, evidently 
belonged to the period of the foundation, 
perhaps four hundred years past. With 
immense trees on the lawn and in the 
park, broad-flagged walks about the house, 
bakeries, wineries, piggeries, wood houses, 
smoke houses, huts and pens and kennels 
of all sorts and sizes strung out under a 
picturesque roof line from both sides of 
the house, it had an atmosphere of age 
that even its somewhat commonplace and 
modern facades could not entirely dispel. 

And, since this is truly the story of 
“Dearest” it is here that we shall leave 
her, with just this forward glimpse at 
the harvest of her happiness which flow- 
ered at Plandome, where, beloved son and 
daughter-in-law and grandchildren and 
many friends about her, she still faced 
the future with high-held head and the 
joyous smile of one who had spent her 
life in bringing joy to others. 


[Tue Enp] 





YESTERDAY’S HARVEST 
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least, Candy will.” 

“Jack, I never thought you were a snob 
before!” exclaimed Jane. A curious ex- 
pression crossed Sutherland’s face. 

By this time they had drawn level with 
the house, and, rounding a corner, they 
emerged onto a narrow, low-walled ter- 
race, poised above a sheer drop of cliff. 

“Isn’t there a place hereabouts called 
the Devil’s Kettle?” asked Sutherland, as 
they came up with the others. He peered 
curiously over the wall. Maitland nodded. 

“Yes. There’s a round hole in the 
rock through which the water pours at 
high tide just as if it were coming out of 
a kettle-spout. Would you care to go 
down?” 

Jane shook her head and instinctively 
clutched at the coping of the wall against 
which she was leaning. 

“Not for anything in the wide world!” 
she declared emphatically. “I’ve no head 
for heights.” 

Maitland laughed and turned back to 
Elizabeth. “Will you come?” he said. “I'll 
promise you shan’t fall, if you'll trust 
yourself to me,” he added quietly. 

“Yes, I’ll trust you,” she said simply. 

“Good.” He rejoined Jane and Suther- 
land, and a moment later she heard Jane’s 
voice replying to whatever it was he had 
said to ‘her. 

“Why, of course, if she wants to. As 
for me, I really must be going. Jack”— 
she turned to the doctor—“suppose you 
wait and bring Elizabeth home?” 

“Tl see her home,” interjected Maitland 
swiftly. 

The faintest pause followed. Suther- 
land’s usually kindly eyes held an oddly 
dubious expression as they encountered 
Jane’s, 

“Very well,” he said briefly. “Let’s get 
going, then.” 


FLZABeETH, with Maitland preceding 
her, picked her way gingerly down the 
rough, uneven steps cut into the cliff, 
Steps which the rains of years had pol- 
ished to a dangerous state of slipperiness. 


~~ 


“Don’t be afraid,” he said reassuringly. 
“Take hold of my hand.” 

His fingers closed firmly round hers, and 
with their touch all fear seemed to leave 
her, and she went forward, following him 
step by step down that hazardous stair- 
way, confident that no harm would come 
to her. At last they gained its foot 
and found themselves on a ledge of rock 
which jutted boldly out from the cliff 
itself. Below them, on the further side of 
the little bay, the Devil’s Kettle was now 
easily visible. 

The ledge on which she stood was con- 
siderably wider than appeared from above. 
There was a queer, inexplicable thrill in 
standing there, half way betwixt earth 
and heaven. She felt as though she had 
been suddenly caught away from the 
everyday world she knew into the soli- 
tudes of God—-awed by the immensity of 
lonely space which seemed to ring her 
round. “It’s very wonderful,” she said at 
last, in a low, hushed tone. 

“Yes, it’s very wonderful.” 

Something in Maitland’s voice as he 
answered crashed through the feeling of 
solitude which had enveloped her, and 
she became, all at once, vibrantly aware 
of his proximity, conscious that they were 
alone together—utterly and wonderfully 
alone. A sense of tumult invaded her, and 
on a nervous impulse she made a hasty 
step forward and bent over, peering down 
at the foam of water spurting out from 
the Devil’s Kettle. Suddenly she swayed— 
uttered a cry. 

In the same moment she felt Mait- 
land’s arms close reund her like a vice 
and she was lifted into safety. But he did 
not release her then. Instead, he held 
her strongly against his breast, and be- 
neath her cheeks she could feel the thud 
of his heart. She looked up and for a 
breathless instant met his eyes—demand- 
ing, passionate, like blue flame above her. 
The next, he was kissing her with the 
fierce possessiveness of a man who has 
held his passion under rigid restraint so 
long that when at last [Turn to page go] 
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Slenderizing fashions 
for stout women and misses 


SIZES 36 TO 58 BUST 


STYLE BOOK 
as yours FREE 


ANE BRYANT’S new Complete Fall 
Style Book is to be yours Free! 
One copy is reserved here for you— 
waiting for you merely to fill in your 
name and address on coupon below. 


This season you, too, are to have 
your choice of Fifth Avenue’s best, 
most beautiful, and becoming styles—all 
redesigned by Lane Bryant, all given 
slenderizing lines to add to the charm 
of every woman of fuller figure. 


The Styles Approved by Seven Cities 


Lane Bryant’s seven Large Retail Stores in 
seven cities give us a complete opportunity 
to see and to know exactly what the most 
stylish women are wearing. The big Style 
Store of Lane Bryant, in the heart of Fifth 
Avenue’s shopping centre, caters exclusively 
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39th STREET AT FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Retail Stores: New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia 
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to New York’s best dressed women. And so 
your Lane Bryant Style Book brings you your 
choice of all that Fifth Avenue approves. 


Lane Bryant Sizes 
A Marvelous Service to Stout Women 


Lane Bryant is the world’s largest producer of 
Styles for Stout Women. These garments are 
all not merely larger sizes—but are redesigned 
styles, re-proportioned not only to fit, but to 
slenderize the stout figure. 

Every woman of full figure, every stout 
miss, should see for herself the new beauty 
that comes with Lane Bryant Styles. 


Lower Prices— A Large Saving 


Lane Bryant’s service and skill in designin 

for the full figure is offered to you at an actua 

saving in price. So send for your Free Style 
Book. See the latest in Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Shoes, Hats, and all dress accessories. 









Lane Bryant, Dept. 92, 39th Street at Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. - 
‘PLEASE mail my free copy of the new Lane Bryant Fall Style Book. 
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100 Beautiful things you can make 


THESE two LePage’s Craft Books contain 48 
pages of illustrations in handsome colors, and 




















How to make fascinating gifts 


He are two fascinating LePage’s Craft Books 
that will bring to life the skilful craftsman 
hidden in your fingers, and show you how to 

a more skilful craftsman than you ever dreamed. 
These books are offered very opportunely _ 
the 
holiday season. Let them show you new, easy, 
fascinating ways to make gifts at home, to make 
attractive articles for home decoration, for bridge 
prizes and to sell at Church fairs. LePage’s Craft 
is a surprise and delight to everyone who tries it. 
One woman writes, ‘I have always known that 
LePage’s is a wonderful mender, but I had no idea, 
until I got your books, how many nice things | 
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simple, practical directions for making 100 dif- 
ferent articles—dainty, practical, useful and in- 
expensive. Anyone can follow these directions 
and make these things at home. 


Odd, unusual, colorful objects— 

secret of charming rooms,” 
say Interior Decorators. The one thing mczve 
than any other that gives an atmosphere of charm 
and individuality to a room, is the skilful use, 
here and there, of odd, unusual objects of artistic 
beauty. Some women seem to know this princi- 
ple by instinct, or have learned it through clever 
observation. At any rate, LePage’s Craft Books 
show you how to make just the kind of objects 
that make rooms more beautiful. 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps for 
these two LePage’s Craft Books 


SEND for these two books. Try this new way of 
making gifts yourself. Mail the coupon below to 
us today with 10 cents in coin or stamps and we 
will at once send you a set of these two LePage’s 
Craft Books, postage paid. Address LePage’s Craft 
League, 530 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. Tear 
out the coupon now so you won’t forget it. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Courses endorsed by 

hysicians, Thousand graduates. Est. 

7 years. Nurse’s equipment included. 
Money back agreement. Free booklet. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 
421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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530 Essex AVENUE, Gloucester, Mass. 
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send a set of these two books to: 


Please send me your free fascinating booklet, ‘‘Amazing | 


Opportunities in Nursing,” and 32 sample lesson pages, 
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Who would like to earn $25.00 to $50.00 per 
week in your spare time doing some adver- 
tising work for me write today and get full 
information about the Wonder Box. I have 
the best little money maker in captivity. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 81-W PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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the leash has snapped it is almost over- 
whelming. But she felt no fear—there is 
no fear in love—and she knew now, with 
a sudden, deathless certainty, that she 
loved Blair Maitland as a woman never 
loves but one man in her life. 

“Elizabeth! . Beloved!” His voice 
was unsteady, shaken. “Say you care— 
tell me you love me. . .” 

“Blair—” His name, coming from her 
lips for the first time, held an indescrib- 
able sweetness. “Blair—oh, my dear, do 
you need to ask? Don’t you know?” 

‘Heavens! If you ever failed me!” he 
muttered. , 

She leaned a little away from him. 

“If I ever failed you?” she repeated. 
“But how could I? I love you.” 

“Beloved—forgive me! . . . I spoke 
out of the past. Once, when I was very 
young, a woman let me down, and through 
her I learnt distrust of all women.” 

“Did you—care for her very much?” 
she asked, at last, rather tremulously. “For 
the woman who—let you down?” ° 

He answered her with a swift and ten- 
der understanding. 

“What I feit for her wasn’t love as 
you and I understand it, sweetheart. It 
was just a headlong boyish passion for 
an extremely pretty girl whom I had en- 
dowed with all the qualities of my ideal 
woman—a passion which, perhaps, might 
have grown and deepened into love if 
nothing had happened to tear the scales 
from my eyes. But something did happen, 
and I found that the woman I thought I 
loved simply didn’t exist. Mv ideals came 
tumbling down in a heap . . . . That 
cured me oi my faith in women—until 
I met you.” 

“Jane will be wondering what on earth 
has happened to me,” said Elizabeth, 
conscience-strickenly, as after a somewhat 
hazardous scramble they emerged on the 
top of the cliff once more. 

“Well, you can tell her,’ suggested 
Maitland, smiling. “Are you tired? Would 
you like the car—or shall we walk back?” 

“Let’s walk,” she answered, glad in her 
heart of any excuse to postpone the in- 
evitable moment of parting. 


VEN Elizabeth, although quite natu- 

rally absorbed in her own new happi- 
ness, was struck by the alteration in Colin, 
and one day, in all innocence of heart, she 
taxed him with it. 

“Colin, you dear old dunderhead,” she 
exclaimed, “why don’t you screw up your 
courage and ask her—instead of going 
about looking exactly as if she’d turned 
you down? I suppose”—on a hasty after- 
thought—“she hasn’t refused you?” 

He shook his head. 

“Then won’t you give her a chance, 
Colin? Won’t you?” she continued ear- 
nestly. “I’m sure she won’t turn you 
down, really—and I do so want you to 
be as happy as I am.” 

A very tender, sad little smile crossed 
his lips as his glance rested or the charm- 
ing face with its intent, beseeching eyes. 

“No,” he said quietly, “I shall never 
tell her—now.” 

“Oh, but why ?” she persisted pleadingly. 
“Don’t you remember you once told me 
—you almost promised that you would ask 
her some day?...Colin, I’m sure—sure 
that your lameness, which you exaggerate 
into such a big thing, wouldn’t make the 
faintest difference to her. Do you sup- 
pose it would make a pin of difference to 
me if Blair were lame? Why, I should 
love him all the more—only that wouldn’t 
be possible !” 

“No,” he agreed gently. “I don’t sup- 
pose it would make any difference to you.” 

“Well, then?” There was a mixture of 
triumph and appeal in her voice. 

Colin made a sudden violent gesture. 
She was torturing him beyond bearing. 

“Can’t you understand?” he burst out 
harshly, at last. “I shall never ask her 
now, because—you were the woman.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation wroke from 
her like a stifled cry. “Colin, I’m so sorry,” 
she faltered unhappily. “I’m so dreadfully 
sorry . . . . I don’t know what to do.” 

He took the small, outstretched hand 
and held it closely in his. 

“Shall I tell you?” he said quietly. She 
nodded. “Then—just behave as if this 
hadn’t happened. Forget it.” 





OOD morning,” said Jane, shaking 
hands over the top of the gate, 
“Elizabeth’s gone into Starranbridge.” 

“I know. Sarah’s already broken the 
news to me,” Blair replied. “From the 
tactful way in which she performed the 
task,” he continued, with a note of amuse- 
ment in his voice, “I feel convinced she 
has no illusions as to the state of things.” 

“No, I don’t suppose she has,” Jane re- 
joined slowly. “You know, Blair, I feel 
a tiny bit worried about it all. I wish her 
father knew. You see, in a way, I’m re- 
sponsible for her till her people come 
home, and—and it’s rather awkward your 
being seen so much together when you’re 
not actually engaged.” ; 

“But we are,” he answered gaily. “very 
much engaged.” 

She smiled in spite of herself. “Yes. 
I know you are. J know—and Colin. 
But other people don’t, and it’s bad 
in two ways. Either they think you're 
not engaged—and in that case probably 
consider I’m chaperoning Elizabeth very 
inadequately, or else they suspect that you 
are. And then probably talk about it! In 
which case the news might quite possibly 
reach Candy in some roundabout way— 
news travels in the most extraordinary 
fashion—and if Ke heard of your engage- 
ment all of a sudden, like that, he would 
be simply furious. I shall be really thank- 
ful when Candy elects to return to the 
home of his forefathers and relieves me 
of the responsibility of you and Elizabeth.” 

Blair, thinking matters over as he pur- 
sued his solitary way home, was forced 
to admit that Jane’s remarks contained 
more than a substratum of truth. 

But there are some people who seem to 
possess a species of “love-sense,” and 
amongst these could be numbered that 
embodiment of guttersnipe shrewdness and 
primitive, passionate femininity which was 
Poppy Ridgway. She had divined in- 
stantly, on the evening she had met Blair 
and Elizabeth returning together from 
Lone Edge and had fled past them like 
some hunted wild thing, that they loved 
each other, and she had startled Blair con- 
siderably the next day by demanding if 
that “other woman” were going to make 
any difference between them. 

“Why, what do you mean, child?” he 
had asked. 

“I mean that now—now you're in love 
with Miss Frayne—p’raps you won't want 
me around anv longer?” 

“Aren’t you rather assuming things?” 
suggested Blair. “I’ve never told you that 
{ was in love with Miss Frayne.” 

“Hoo!” Poppy’s red lips curved scorn- 
fully. “I don’t need any teliing. See here,” 
she said breathlessly, her voice coming in 
quick, palpitating jerks. “I know I could 
never marry you. You’re a gentleman, 
and I’m as common as dirt. But I love 
you—I do—I do!” 

There was no misunderstanding her, 
no misunderstanding the passionate adora- 
tion written on the ardent, glowing face 
—beautiful as few faces are beautiful—up- 
turned to his. He was silent. When at last 
he answered her, it was very gently but 
with an unmistakable directness. 

“Only, don’t you see, Poppy, there’s 
nothing your love can mean to me. Ex- 
cept what you do give me—your time 
and your infinite patience.” 

“Infinite fiddlesticks!” She whisked 
away from him. “You know there’s noth- 
ing I love better than sitting for you. 
You’ve been a brick to me—always. 
If there’s anything I could ever do to 
pay you back, you bet I’d do it—if it cost 
me my skin.” 

So the unexpected scene had ended on 
a note of everyday good comradeship, and 
Maitland, engrossed in his new-found hap- 
piness, had almost forgotten it until his 
conversation with Jane brought it back 
vividly to his memory and started him on 
a train of rather serious thought. By the 
time ke reached Lone Edge, he had come 
to the conclusion that it would put mat- 
ters on a more satisfactory footing when 
Frayne returned to Waincliff and his en- 
gagement to Elizabeth could receive the 
parental sanction and be made public. 

Meanwhile Jane, having satisfied the 
hunger of her feathered protégés, betook 
herself to the dairy. 

“Oh, why the [Turn to page 91] 
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“The Lord gives and the Lord takes 
away—and then He gives again more 
abundantly than ever,” she told Elizabeth 
the next morning. “I never thought, miss, 
fifteen years ago, that I should live to 
see the master look as proud and happy 
a man as he does today.” 

Proud and happy! Yes, Candy did look 
like that, and Elizabeth suddenly recog- 
nised that the fundamental source of all 
that pride and happiness lay in his wife 
and in his utter adoration for her. Vio- 
let was rather an important person in 
the world, since she held Candy’s whole 
happiness in the hollow of her hand, Eliza- 
beth reflected. Her own mother had be- 
trayed him—sometimes, even now, she was 
swept by a passion of resentment towards 
Irene for having hurt him like that . . 
God grant that Violet, at least, might 
never fail him! 


X ] HAT! What did you say?” Frayne’s 
voice held the sharpened note of 
some one who has just received such an 
unpleasant piece of news that he can 
hardly credit it. 

Elizabeth felt her courage oozing a 
little. She had snatched at an after break- 
fast opportunity—offered while Mrs. Dove 
was conducting Violet on a tour of in- 
spection over the house—to break the 
news of her engagement to her father. 
She answered his sharp query a trifle 
tremulously. 

“I was trying to tell you that I’d met 
some one I—I care for, Candy.” 

“Some one you care for?” For a mo- 
ment Frayne regarded her as though he 
hardly comprehended what she was say- 
ing. Then a sudden light of understand- 
ing dawned in his eyes. “Great Scott, 
child! Are you trying to tell me that 
you’ve fallen in love?” 

“Something like that,” she acknowl- 
edged in a small voice. 

“Well, then, the sooner you fall out 
of it again the better,” he returned easily. 
“You don’t suppose, do you, that I’m 
going to allow you to run about falling in 
love, now I’ve come home? It was very 
careless cf Jane to have let such a thing 
occur”—smiling good-humoredly. 

“But, Candy,” protested Elizabeth, “I’m 
serious-—I’m not joking.” She was finding 
her father’s light and airy fashion of 
brushing her news aside rather difficult to 
cope with. “I’m engaged to be married.” 

“Married ?” The smile left Candy’s face 
as though it had been wiped off with a 
sponge. The heavy import of that word 
“marriage” sobered him. “And how do 
you come to be ‘engaged to be married’ 
without my consent, may I ask?” 

“Well, we want that, of course,” slie re- 
turned soothingly. “I meant I was en- 
gaged as far as I could be without that. 
You'll meet him this morning. He’s com- 
ing round. He may: be here at any mo- 
ment now.” 

“Coming round here? Oh, confound 
the fellow! He might have left me in 
peace the first day after I get home. Are 
there any more suitors of my daughter’s 
hand likely to be turning up in the course 
of the morning?” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“No, only this one. And it’s really quite 
as much my fault as his that he’s coming 
to see you so soon. You see, we—we 
found out we liked each other quite a 
long time ago, and we simply couldn’t 
wait any longer for your blessing.” 

As she spoke, a ring at the front door 
bell sounded in the distance. 

“That'll be Blair,” exclaimed Elizabeth 
hurriedly. She linked her arm in her 
father’s. “You will be nice to him, won’t 
you, Candy?” she said coaxingly. 

“T shan’t be violently rude to him on 
sight, if that’s what you mean,” replied 
Frayne non-committally. 

When, however, the two men finally 
met, he could not but acknowledge that, 
on the surface, there seemed nothing in 
Maitland to which he could take excep- 
tion. On the contrary, he was distinctly 
attracted by him. He was an older man 
than Candy had expected, and bore him- 
self with a certain characteristic air of 
strength and independence which rather 
appealed to him. 

“Supposing I leave you, then, to fight 
over my dead body ?” she suggested, look- 


ing smilingly from one to the other of the 
two men. 

When she rejoined them again, on re- 
ceipt of a message from Candy, it was to 
find the two men on apparently excellent 
terms with each other. 

“Well, I’ve given my consent, but very 
grudgingly,” said Frayne. Adding whim- 
sically: “I can’t find out anything to this 
fellow’s detriment, confound him, and he’s 
unfortunately in ‘a position to keep you 
as well as I can. But you'll have to wait 
a bit, both of you. I warn you of that.” 

Blair made no demur at this. And just 
then the door opened to admit Violet, who 
had completed her tour of the Abbey. 

“Let me introduce you to my wife,” 
said Candy. “Violet, this is Mr. Maitland 
—Blair Maitland, who, I regret to say, 
has made up his mind to marry Eliza- 
beth.” 

The wintry morning’s sunlight, stream- 
ing in through the big windows of the 
library, dazzled her for a moment, so that 
Blair’s face and figure appeared only as a 
shadowy blur. Then, as she turned and 
saw him clearly, her faee altered. The 
soft rose-color in her cheeks faded to a 
sudden chalky pallor, even her lips were 
white, and her blue eyes widened into a 
terrified stare. She swayed as though about 
to fall, and Candy sprang hurriedly to 
her side. 

“Violet! What is it, my dear? Are 
you ill?” 

She clung to him speechlessly for a 
moment. Then, drawing a long breath, 
like a sigh, she gave a rather shaky little 
laugh. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said weakly. “I felt 
—I felt faint for a moment. The room 
went round.” 

Candy gestured to Elizabeth. 

“Some brandy—quickly.” 

But Violet signed a hasty negative. 

“No, no,” she said. “I’m all right now, 
really. Forgive me, Mr.—Mr. Maitland.” 
She turned to Blair and held out her 
hand. Her small figure was drawn to its 
full height and in her eyes, as she lifted 
them to his face, there was a curious ex- 
pression, as though she were defying him. 
“I’ve just been all over the Abbey with 
the housekeeper—I’m afraid you must 
think me very stupid, Mr. Maitland,” she 
apologized, with a charming little air of 
penitence. She was obviously recovering 
herself rapidly. 

“Not at all,” said Blair quietly. “I 
think it was perfectly natural.” As he 
spoke, his glance met hers very directly, 
and beneath the odd concentration of his 
gaze her eyes fell and a wave of vivid 
color drove away the recent pallor of her 
face. His own face was curiously pale, 
but owing to the slight commotion oc- 
casioned by Violet’s sudden attack of 
faintness no one noticed it. 

“Perfectly natural,” concurred Candy, 
with decision. “The Abbey takes a bit of 
going over, and you ought never to have 
thought of such a thing this morning, 
Violet. But there, a woman never knows 
how to look after herself.” 

“I think I had better take myself off,” 
suggested Blair tactfully. “Mrs. Frayne 
will be all the better for a little rest, I’m 
sure.” 

Frayne regarded them with approval, 
as Elizabeth and Blair left the room to- 
gether. 

They had scarcely been gone five min- 
utes when a fresh visitor was ushered in. 

“Jack Sutherland, by all that’s holy!” 
exclaimed Candy, pump-handling the new- 
comer’s hand delightedly up and down. 
“It’s good to see you again, old son—no 
end good.” 

“TI thought I’d look in on you as soon 
as ever I could,” returned Sutherland 
with equal heartiness. “Welcome back to 
Waincliff. And how are you Mrs. 
Frayne?” he went on, shaking hands with 
Violet. “Rather tired after your journey, 
I expect ?” 

Candy hastily explained. 

“She’s overdone herself trying to ex- 
plore the whole of the Abbey at one fell 
blow, quite forgetting that we’ve been 
travelling for three days on end! Came 
back here and nearly fainted . . . By the 
way, we’ve had the shock of our lives 
since our return,” he went on. “What d’ 
you think that child [Turn to page 112] 
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All the designs on this page are stamped on excellent material. No. 
1601, stamped on colored felts, No. 1600, on linen, No. 1599 on canvas. 
The stamped material comes in the pattern envelope ready to be worked. 
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No. 1601. A stunning polo player of colored felis, 











to sew on your sport blouse, bag, or pitlow. De- 
scription of seven designs below. 


No. 1601. McCall Appliqué Motifs Stamped 
on Colored Felts. This is one of the new McCall 
patterns giving material with stamped design. 
Think of the trouble saved—all the exact colors 
selected for you, the felts of nine different colors, 
stamped ready to cut out, fit together and sew 
in place. For blouse, pillow, bag, a multitude of 
uses you can invent. Polo player, 5 x 6 inches; 
golf girl, 4 x 9 inches; flower, 51% x 6% inches; 
4 pups about 2 x 34 inches. Price, 75 cents. 









1601 Described above. 


No. 1509 (below). Envelope 
Bag Design, stamped on can- 
vas, all ready to work. 



















FRIENDSHIPS A NAME TO FEW 
CONF IN'D, THE OF FSPRINGOF ; 
& NOBLE MIND 3° A GENEROUS; 
WARMTH WHICH FILLS THE .? 
TGREAST SS. AND BETTER FELT: 
oa% THANEER EXPREST tt 

















No. 1600. The linen itself ail 
stamped with the adorable 


Friendship Sampler design, 
comes ready for working. See 
above. 


) 


1601 


No. 1599. McCall Envelope Bag _ Design 
Stamped on Canvas. To be worked with wools, 
crépe twist or raffia. The latest novelty, and one 
that the smart girl can easily make for herself. 
The work goes fast as the background fills in 
quickly with the long stitches. The bag is also 
very lovely in tones of brown, orange, yellow 
and green, or other combinations. Printed direc- 
tions with detailed stitches are given. Finished bag 
closed is 434 x 934 inches. Price, 50 cents. 





No. 1601. Smart 
felt Decorations 
described above. 








1601 


No. 1601. Irresistible pups for the bridge table 
cover, a golf flapper, and flower motif for blouse 
and bag, all stamped for you on gay colored felts. 


No. 1600. McCall Cross-Stitch Sampler. 
This quaint “Friendship” design is stamped in 
blue on a good quality of ecru linen all ready for 
working. Pattern includes stamped linen sampler, 
a working chart for color guide and transfer for 
initials and the date. With its adorable design 
and verse, adapted from a museum original, this 
makes a charming decoration to hang in the 
guest or living room. Price, 75 cents. 





Dress 4929 
14 to 16 years 
36 to 42 
Price, 50 cents. 






























—— 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, or from the nearest Branch Office. 
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5042 
View B 
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No. 4965. Ladies’ and Mis- 


No. 5042. View B. Ladies’ 
ses’ Coat; with shawt collar. 


and Misses’ Coat; novelty 





: : sleeves. Sizes 14 to 16 years, Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
: 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 2% 46 bust. Size 36, 38Y yards 
4 yards 54-inch; lining, 2% of 40-inch or 2% yards of 
\ yards 40-inch ; trimming fold, 54-inch material; lining, 2 






8% yards 4-inch ribbon. yards of 40-inch. 


COAT TIME AGAIN 






/ | MERICANS have become like the 
Pa French women in their desire to 

wear a coat whenever the weather per- 
/ mits. Once we chose a winter coat 
and let it go at that. Now we want 
coats for every season. It is for this 
eagerness to fill the closet with a 
variety of coverings, light and heavy, 
gay and somber, that this page of 





vraps has been designed. Few of us 
i | | can afford to buy all the coats we 
i] if would like to have, but those on this | 
/ / j page urge that we yield .o temptation. 
: Tweeds, soft and in mannish pattern- 
No. 4930. Ladies’ and Mis- ings, are smart. Silk lined with kaska, No. 5042 View A. Ladies’ 
one Coat ; double naseeed: and velveteen, black satin as well prod rs cetane aicoes. 
w vets. Sizes 14 to 16 ; . on "iCS , 
wane ao te bust. Rize 36 as fine woolens are favored fabrics. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 
requires, 25% yards of 54- 4930 ANNE RITTENHOUSE 5042 bust. Size 36 requires, 3% 


View A yards of 54-inch material ; 


ee ee lining, 33% yards of 40-ineh 
s . 


yards of 36-inch. 





— Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 





PARIS 


Slip-On Dress; circular flounces 


Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 


Width, about 2% yards. 








4868 


No. 4868. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Ensembie Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 3, 
sleeveless dress, 3 yards of 40- 
inch; blouse, 254 yards of 40- 
inch; lace, 5% yards of 6-inch. 


Width, about 2 Syards. 


q 
4990 


No. 4990. Ladies’ and Misses’ 

Slip-On Dress; with two-piece 

tunic. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 

to 42 bust. Size 36 4% yards of 

36-inch or 3°% yards of 40-inch 

material, Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 
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SKIRTS WIDE 
BUT SHORT 


RESSMAKERS have 

devised a way to com- 
bine comfort and a straight 
line. The method differs in 
each of these gowns. There 
are flounces, gathered insets, 
and apron effects. Above 
these skirts the blouses con- 
tinue slim. A woman with a 
large diaphragm lets the 
blouse sag with fulness as 
shown in two of these mod- 
els. The woman with eurving 
hips begins the skirt fulness 
at the bone of the hips. The 
flat figure can wear the flat 
frock. In all gowns the 
shoulders are narrow. That 
seems to be a ruling fashion. 


_ ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 6025. Ladies’ and Misses” 
Dress; two-piece. sleeves; gath- 
ered inset at front. Sizes 14 to 
16 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 
334 yards of 40-inch or 2% 
yards of 54-inch. Width, about 


1% yards. 














5023 


No. 5023. Ladies’ and Misses’ 

Slip-On Dress; with front 

tunic. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 

to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 

40-inch; bands and ties. 5 yard 

of 40-inch material. Width, 
about 1% yards. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, er by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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BLACK AND UW 
WHITE MODES \>\! 


ee all the gaiety of pat- 





\ 
terned chiffons and 

crepes is an insistent usage of 

black and white. These two 

take skill to combine. Not 

every woman can put black 

and ‘white together. For this 

very reason the combination is 

desirable. The autumn season 

will bring this fashion to its 

height for it is the coloring 

that runs no risk. This page 

gives an excellent idea of how 

such frocks are arranged to 

serve with or without coats. 

All-black hats, of fine felt or | 

velvet are very much in fash- | jj | 

ion, although black hats faced ary 

| | with white have returned. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





5027 
Emb. No. 1602 





No. 5027. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4907. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 5029. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 5026. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 5039. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 Slip-On Dress; apron tunic Dress; straight gathered Slip-On Dress; lengthened by Slip-On Dress; kimono sleeves. 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, and square yoke. Sizes i4 to ruffles. Sizes 14 to 16 years, gathered flounce; fitted Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 
2% yards 40-inch material. 16 years, 36 to 44 Bust. Size 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% sleeve. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 bust. Size 36, 1% yards of 
Width, about 1% yards. Air- 36, 3% yards of 36-inch or yards of 40-inch material; to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% yards 40-inch light; 2% yards of 
plane appliqué from Embroi- 8% yards of 40-inch material. contrasting, % yard of 40- of 40-inch material. Width at 40-inch dark material. Width, 
dery No. 1602 would be smart. Width, about 1% yards. inch. Width, about 1% yards. lower edge, about 3 yards. about 1% yards. 






























Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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4993 
Emb. No, 1441 





| TRIM FROCKS 
\ | FOR SHOPPING 


. \ | \ | E intend to go along the 
straight but not the nar- 

row path this autumn. It is a 

fine art to have the slim frock 

es \ look of sufficient width to move 

\ about in comfortably. The gowns 

\ on this page, which are selected 

with the greatest care from the 
\ best French models, give you the 
\ \ chance to look like a reed which 
\ is now the height of epochal 
fashion. There are aliuring 

, quirks that give originality. The 

4 variety of necklines will suit 

y the various kinds of faces. Each 


4 








5027 


No. 6027. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress ; two-piece skirt. 
Sizes 14 te 16 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36, waist, 1% 
yards of 40-inch material ; 
skirt, 1% yards of 40-inch 
material, Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards. 


5031 
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Z skirt has a disguised fulness. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 5031. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Dress; pleated front insets. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 36- 
inch; contrasting, % yard of 
86-inch; binding, % yard of 
36-inch. Width, about 15% 
yards. 


No. 4993. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with smock- 
ing. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 
40-inch material. Width, about 
1% yards. Embroidery No. 
1441 for smocking may be 
used. 


5033 
Emb. No, 1691 


No. 5033. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
2% yards of 40-inch material. 
Width, about 1% yards. Felt 
appliqué motif from Embroi- 
dery No. 1601 suggested for 
decoration. 


5025 
Emb. No. 1565 


' No. 5025. Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 
36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 36-inch material. 
Width, about 1% yards. 
Worked in lazy-daisy- and 
satin-stitch Embroidery No. 
1565 would be effective. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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THE NEW 
POINTED NECK 


HIS autumn we will accent 

















| the narrow, pointed V- 

| i, | | shaped opening at the neck. It 

fst} | will have much variety in treat- 

ment. These frocks show five 

/ | pleasing methods of handling it. 

| It may be severely plain, banded 

| with ribbon, or finished with a 

} | ! sizable cravat. These necklines 

{ \ must fit snugly, for a loose V- 

i \ \. Shaped opening can mar the ~_ 
», N appearance of any gown. The | 
>». woman with « slim neck should 
choose the neck with the rolling % 
~~ collar. If the neck is short the > 
™— — V_ should be cut very deep. ——~ i 
5020 5028 ANNE RITTENHOUSE 5043 4968 
ismb. No. 1563 iimb,. No. 1602 
No. 5020. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 5028. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 5030. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 5043. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4968. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with short ki- Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 16, Slip-On Dress; buttoned coat Two-Piece Dress; slip-on Slip-On Dress; pleated front; 
mono sleeves; two-piece skirt. 36 to 42 bust. Size 26, 1% fashion; long fitted sleeves. blouse. Sizes 14 to 16 years, applied trimming bands. Sizes 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 yards 40-inch light ; 2% yards Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 50 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 4% 14 to 16 years, 36 to 46 bust. 
: bust. Size 36 requires 3 40-inch dark. Width, about 1%4 bust. Size 36 requires 3 yards yards of 36-inch. Width, about Size 36, 3 yards of 40-inch; 
id yards of 86-inch ‘material. yards. Embroidery No. 1563 of 40-inch material. Width 2% yards. Airplane motif No. bands, % yard of 40-inch. 
Width at lower edge, about in daisy- and buttonhole-stitch at lower edge, about 1% 1602 may be used as an ap- Width at lower edge, about 
15% yards. would add a smart touch. yards. pliqué. 1% yards. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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safe way 
to end 


dandruff 


(;*. a bottle of Wildroot from 
your druggist and use it reg- 
ularly. Dandruff will disappear . . 
we guarantee it. .for Wildroot 
has been the acknowledged special 
treatment for dandruff for 28 years. 





There may be other ways to get 
rid of dandruff temporarily, but 
Wildroot is sure—and safe. It does 
its work without irritating the ten- 
derest scalp, nor does it leave your 
hair harsh, dry and brittle. 


Wildroot loosens the scaly crusts of 
dandruff, kills the germ— heals the 
roughened skin, and stimulates the 
scalp to normal healthy life. And 
it leaves your hair soft and silky. 


Keeps dandruff from coming back 


Use Wildroot faithfully—two or 
three times a week and you'll al- 
ways have a clean, healthy scalp. 


This regular treatment is just as im- 
portant as the daily cleansing of 
your teeth, 


Keep a large bottle on your bath- 
room shelf. Ail druggists sell it. 
And when you go to the barber or 
hairdresser, ask for a Wildroot 
treatment. Now— mail the coupon. 


¢@ 
WI LDROOT 


+ SEND COUPON FOR TRIAL BOTTLE: 


Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., Dept. 6-9-6 
1 enclose 10 cents to cover cost of mailing a 
TRIAL BOTTLE OF WILDROOT 
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\ 5044 


4981 5045 
No. 4981, Ladies’ and Misses’ Negli- 
gee. Sizes small, medium and large. 
Medium size requires 34% yards of 
40-inch material or 2% yards of 
54-inch material; fringe, 3 yards 

of 12-inch. 
No. 5045. Ladies’ and Misses’ Com- 
bination Envelope Slip. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 2% 
yards of 40-inch; insertion, 1% yards 
of 38-inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 
No. 4923. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip- 
On Dress; kimono sleeves. Sizes 14 to 
16 years, 386 to 46 bust. Size 36, 2% 
yards of 32-inch; contrasting, % yard 
of 86-inch, Width at lower edge, 
about 154 yards. 





5045 


4923 
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4923 4978 5022 


No. 5022. Ladies’ and Misses’ Cos- 
tume Slip; with shadow-proof facing 
at front and back. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 36, 23% yards 
of 40-inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 1%% yards. 
No, 5044. Ladies’ and Misses’ Negli- 
gee. Sizes, small, medium and large. 
Medium size, 36 to 38 bust, requires, 
24% yards of 40-inch material; 
banding, 1% yards of 40-inch 
material. 
No. 4978. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip- 
On Dress; with pleated insets. Sizes 
16 years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 36, 2% 
yards of 40-inch; contrasting, % yard 
of 36-inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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5043 
Emb. No. 1602 
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5029 5020 





No. 5048. Ladies’ and Misses’ Two- 
Piece Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 86 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 3 yards of 54-inch 
material. Width, about 25, yards. 
Embroidery No. 1602, an appliqué 
notif would add a touch of interest. 
No. 5029. Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress; 
with two-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 34% 
yards of 32-inch material; contrast- 
ing band and girdle, % yard of 36- 
inch. Width, about 1% yards. 
No. 5031. Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress; 
with pleated front insets. Sizes 14 to 
16 years, 86 to 72 bust. Size 36, upper 
section, 1% yards of 40-inch; lower 
section, 1% yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 15% yards. 


1927 
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Emb., No. 1563 
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No. 5028. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip- 
On Dress; with set-in sleeves. Sizes 
14 to 16 ycars, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 
requires 84% yards of 40-inch or 24% 
yards of 54-inch material. Width at 
lower edge, about 1% yards. 
No. 5023. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip- 
On Dress; slashed and gathered at 
sides. Sizes 14 to 16 ycars, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36, 2% yards of 40-inch 
material; neckband, %4 yard of 40- 
inch. Width, about 1% yards. 
No. 5020. Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip- 
On Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36, 2% yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 15% yards. Trimming in 
daisy- and buttonhole-stitch may be 
made with Embroidery No. 1563. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., 


New York City, at prices listed on Page 112, 
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THERE’S SOMETHING 
NEW UNDER THE SUN 
—THAT THE SUN 
WON’TAFFECT—THAT 
DRENCHING WITH 
RAIN WON’T HARM— 
THAT DOESN’T TAKE 
KINDLY TO DIRT, AND 
IS EASILY CLEANED 





IT’S THE NEW 
HARTSHORN WIN- 
DOW SHADE FABRIC 


JOANNA 


BRILLIANT, SATIN FINISH 
PLAIN AND CORDED STRIPES 


Deve CLOTH has a beauty of 
finish that ismew—a finish that 
is not offered, and never has been 
offered by any shade cloth here- 
tofore produced. It is delightfully 
soft to the touch, yet staunch in its 
resistance to wear. It is indescrib- 
ably pleasing to the eye, yet its 
utility features, alone, prompt you 
to specify it. Spun, woven and 
finished by Stewart Hartshorn. 


Ask your dealer about Hartshorn 
JOANNA CLOTH. But be sure, 
too, that when he does shade 
your house with JOANNA CLOTH, 
that it is mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 


| Est. 1860 


SHADE 
PRODUCTS 





A shade is only as 
good as its roller 


Made by the makers of Hartsh Shade Roll 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St.. New York City, at prices listed on Page 112, 
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No. 4875. Girl’s Coat; with shawl 
collar; inverted pleat at each side. 
Sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 1% yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; lining, 1% yards of 40-inch. 


No. 4942. Misses’ and Juniors’ 
Dress; Eton jacket and two-piece 
skirt. Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 12, 
skirt and jacket, 1% yards of 54- 
inch; waist, 1% yards of 36-inch. 


No. 4934, Misses’ and Juniors’ 
Eton Dress; waist with long sleeves. 
Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 12, jacket 
and skirt, 1% yards 36-inch; waist, 
1% yards 36-inch material. 


No. 4908. Girl’s Slip-On Dress. 
Sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 10, waist, 
1% yards 36-inch; skirt and belt, 
% yard 36-inch; collar and cuffs, 
Y% yard of 36-inch material. 


No. 4898. Girl’s Dress; with two- 
piece circular skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 10 requires 2 yarus of 
40-inch material; contrasting 
binding, 34 yard of 40-inch. 


) ANgannaged 


4875 4893 41904 5032 4901 





No. 4966. Girl’s Slip-On Dress; 
kimono sleeves lengthened. Sizes 4 
to 12 years. Size 10 requires 24% 
yards 36-inch material; contrast- 
ing binding, *%& yard 36-inch. 


No. 4901. Girl’s Dress; with 
guimpe. Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 
10 requires, dress, 1% yards of 32- 
inch material; contrasting guimpe, 
1% yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 50382. Boy’s Suit; consisting 
of jacket and knee trousers. Sizes 
4 to 8 years. Size 8 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material; con- 
trasting collar, % yard of 36-inch. 


No. 4904. Girl’s Two-Piece Dress; 
slip-on blouse with kimono sleeves. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial; collar, % yard of 36-inch. 


No. 48938. Girl’s Coat; raglan 
sleeves. Sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 
10, 1% yards of 54-inch material ; 
contrasting, %4 yard of 54-inch; 
lining, 1% yards of 40-inch. 





4966 4942 4934 4908 4898 





1927 






No. 4936, Child’s Double-breasted 

Coat. Sizes 2 to 10 years. Size 10 

requires, 1°4 yards of 54-inch ma- 

terial; lining, 1% yards of 40- 
ineh material. 


No. 4950. Girl’s Two-piece Dress; 

with sleeveless jacket. Sizes 6 to 14 

years. Size 12, dress, 2% yards of 

36-inch; jacket, 1 yard of 54-inch 
material, 


No. 4874. Child’s Coat and Hat. 

Sizes 2 to 8 years, Size 6 requires, 

coat and hat, 1% yards of 54-inch 

material; lining, 13% yards of 40- 
inch. 


No. 5021. Girl’s ‘Slip-On Dress; 

with four-piece skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 

years, Size 12, 2% yards of 40-inch 

material; pleated frilling, ¥% yard 
of 49-inch. 


No. 4977. Little Boy’s Suit; knee 

trousers with suspenders. Sizes 2 to 

6 years. Size 6, blouse, 14% yards of 

32-inch material; trousers, 1 yard 
of 52-inch. 
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No. 4974. Misses’ and Juniors’ 
Evening Dress; with sleevless jack- 
et. Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 12, 
2% yards of 36-inch; waist, % 
yard of 36-inch material. 


No. 4910. Girl’s Slip-On Dress; 
two-piece straight skirt. Sizes 6 to 
14 years. Size 10, waist 1% yards 
of 32-inch material; skirt and 
bands, 1% yards of 32-inch. 


No. 5021, View A. Boy’s Three- 
piece Suit; trousers, blouse and 
coat. Sizes 4 tol0 years. Size 8, 
trousers and blouse, 1%4 yards of 
40-inch; coat, 1% yards of 40-inch, 


No. 5024. View B. Boy’s Three- 
piece Suit. Size 8, blouse, % yard 
32-inch, contrasting, 14% yards 32- 
inch. Monogram No, 1072 would be 
smart worked in satin-stitch. 


No.4971. Misses’ and Juniors’ Eve- 

ning Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 years. 

Size 12, 3 yards of 86-inch mate- 

rial; yoke, Y% yard of 36-inch ; lace, 
1% yards of 4-ineh. 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 256 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on P 
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Tooth Brush” 


—a protest from 
over-coddled gums 


HH“ you ever noticed, as you brush 
your teeth, a tinge of pink upon the 
bristles of your brush? Ii you have, it is a 
sign that you should at unce begin to look 
after the health of your gums. 

Most cases of “‘pink tooth brush’’ and 
ot.er troubles of the gums can be traced to 
our present-day habits of eating. 

Our diet is soft and creamy, we eat too 
quickly, Our teeth and gums do not get 
enough rough, hard chewing that coarser 
fare would give. The circulation within 
the gum walls becomes sluggish and slow. 
The gingival tissues lose their tone, they 
graw soft and tender to the brush. They 


bleed—the first warning of more serious | 


troubles to come. 


How Ipana and massage 
repair the damage soft food does 


But it is simple, as any dentist will inform 
you, to keep the gums in health in spite of 
modern food. 


Massage is one great aid. Ipana Tooth 
Paste is another. A gentle frictionizing 
takes but a minute morning and night and 
helps to restore the normal circulation, 
to relieve congestion and to bring the gums 
back to a healthy state. And Ipana, be- 
cause of its content of ziratol, aids the 
massage in toning the gums and in render- 
ing them firm, sound and more resistant to 
disease and infection. 


Make a full-tube trial of Ipana 


The ten-day trial tube will acquaint you 
with Ipana's delicious flavor and its unex- 
celled cleaning power. But the better plan 
is to get a full-size tube at the drug store. 
Use it faithfully for a whole month, and 
see how your gums respond to good care! 


IPAN TOOTH 


PASTE 
—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


-—— = 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E97 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 








Kindly send me a ttial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 











4037 
Emb. No, 739 


No. 4087. Girl’s Slip or 
Petticoat. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
Size 10, 1% yards of 36-inch. 
Scalloped edging and dots 
may be worked in button- 
hole- and satin-stitch with 
Embroidery No. 739. 


No. 3815. Girl’s Combina- 
tion Undergarment; with 
dropped back. Sizes 4 to 14 
years. Size 8 requires 15% 
yards of 32-inch or 14% yards 
of 86-inch or 1% yards of, 
40-inch material. 


No. 38496. Child’s Union 

Suit; with dropped back; 

buttoned down front, Sizes 

4 to 10 years. Size & re- 

quires 2 yards of 27-inch, 15% 

yards of 32-inch or 144 yards 
of 86-inch material. 
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No. 2586. Girl’s Pajamas; 
with contrasting trimming 
bands; short kimono sleeves. 
Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 10, 
8% yards of 86-inch; con- 
trasting bands, % yard of 
86-inch material. 


4201 








4037 4048 





No. 3311. Girl’s Sct of Un- 
derwear; with drawers but- 
toned to underwaist. Sizes 
2 to 12 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material; lace trimming, 4 
yards of 1-ineh. 


5035 


Emb. No, 1072 
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4048 


No. 4048. Misses’ and Girl’s 

Bloomers; with elastic cas- 

ing at waist and knee. Sizes 

2 to 20 years. Size 10 re- 

quires 2% yards of 27-inch 

or 1% yards of 86-inch 
or 40-inch material. 


No. 4201. Girl’s Combina- 
tion Undergarment; front 
and lower back cut in one 
piece. Sizes 2 to 6 years. 
Size 6, 1% yards of 36-inch 
or 40-inch material; lace, 
24% yards of 1-inch. 


No. 5035. Boy’s Slip-On 

Pajamas. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 

Size 8, 38% yards 36-inch; 

bands, *& yard 32-ineh. Mon- 

ogram No. 1072 would add 

a touch of interest if worked 
in satin-stitch. 


























Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 87th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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4040 
Emb. No. 1261 
4610 
%g @ Vo. 4610. Girl’s Camp Suit ; 
$- with bloomers buttoned to 
8 waist; short sleeves. Sizes 4 
e- 0 14 years. Size 10 requires 
Th ‘4% yards of 36-inch matc- 
ht iq al; tie of ribbon, 2Y% yards 
of 4-inch. 
A- No, 4040. Child’s Slip or 
it Petticoat ; gathered at sides. 
1e Sizes 2 to 10 years. Size 8, 
8. I% yards of 36-inch; lace, 
h % yards of 1-inch. Embroi- 
e, lery No. 1261 may be 
worked in satin-stitch. 

n No, 4527, Girl’s Smock. 
Se Sizes small, medium and 

large, Medium size, 8 to 10 
l- Wears, requires 2Yy yards of 
d inch of 154 yards of 54- 
dl inch; collar and cuffs, % 


yard of 36-inch. 
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5036 


No. 5036. Child’s Pajamas ; 
with casing at ankle; drop 
ped back. Sizes 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 8% yards of 27- 
inch or 3 yards of 36-inch 
material. 





No. 5037. Girl’s Bathrobe; 

trimmed with ribbon band- 

ing. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 

and 14 years. Size 10 re- 

quires 3 yards of 36-inch 

material; ribbon, 21% yards 
of 1-inch. 











5034 


No. 5034. Girl’s Set of 
Underwear; underwaist and 
drawers with lower edges 
gathered into bands. Sizes 2 
to 12 years. Size 10 requires 
1% yards of 36-inch or 15% 
yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 5038. Child’s Leggings 
and Cap. Sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Size 8, leggings, requires 
154 yards of 36-inch or 1% 
yards of 54-inch; cap re- 
quires Y% yard of 36-inch 
or \% yard of 54-inch, 


No. 4115. Girl’s Sports 
Blouse. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 10, 1% yards 54-inch. 
No. 4852. Girl’s Skirt with 
Underwaist. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 10, with insets cut 
crosswise, 1 yard §&4-inch. 





Patterns may 


be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 87th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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“I was so glad to find a face powder that did not make my skin 
feel dry and drawn, and MELLO-GLO is surely different.” 
Miss Katherine Henderson, Warrington Hotel, New York, 














**A nurse recommended MELLO-GLO to me and I feel deeply in- 
debted to her. It is the most satisfactory face powder I have ever 
used.”” Miss Helene Goebbels, 1532 Vyse Avenue, New York. 


ew 

















“I just love MELLO-GLO Face Powder because it stays on so long 
and keeps that ugly shine away. I do not powder so often now." 
Miss Hazel Jordan, 272 North goth Street, New York: 









“I am charmed with MELLO-GLO, the new wonderful French 
Beauty Treatment. My complexion is cleare. and the Face Powder 
isso unusual."* Miss Claudia Dell,243 West Ead Avenue, NewYork, 


New York’s Beautiful 
Girls Praise This NEW 
Wonderful Powder 


\Auese Facial-Tone Powder is part of a 
new famous French Beauty Treatment. This 
new process powder is hardly affected by perspira- 
tion, prevents large pores, stays on indefinitely. It is 
made in an exclusive shade that blends with every 
complexion, producing a natural beauty so charming 
and attractive. 


If your dealer is out, ask him to get 
it for you or use the coupon below. 


Co COUPON=—-—--} 


Send 10 cents for sample of Mello-glo powder, 
| with booklet on the new French Beauty Treat- 
| ment, or $1.00 for a large box of Mello-glo 

Facial-tone Powder, including beauty instruc- 
[| tion book. MELLO-GLO COMPANY 
| 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. (Dept. F ) 
I 
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Please write here name of your favorite store: 
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Your decorator 
will gladly show you 
138 new styles of 


ITA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Aer him show you 


—how Sanitas prevents cracks in 
old walls from showing 

—how dust and dirt smudges on 
Sanitas can be wiped off with a 
damp cloth 

—how Sanitas will not absorb water 
or grease splashes 

—how easily children’s finger marks 
can be removed from Sanitas 

—why Sanitas will not fade, crack 
or peel 

—how Sanitas makes your walls an 
investment and not a constant 
expense 

— Why many home-owners and ho- 
tels considér Sanitas economical 
when cost of upkeep is considered 


This cloth wall covering can be had 
in styles for every room in the house. 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 

Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neutral 
toned designs of vague formation, stripes, 
mottled effects, and reproductions of 
tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and various 
fabrics. 

Metaliine Brocade 
in embossed effects for-panel treatments 
and all-over wall treatments. 
Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 





Ask your decorator to show 


you the Sanitas sample book |SANITAS 
containing the 138 new = 
styles—do this beforeyou de- | S§P ) 


cide on your Fall decorating. 


£G Us PAT OFFIC 








Write us for samples and 
descriptive booklet 





Look for this 
trademark 


*The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 6, New York 









Wipe off the Dirt 


— ————_—% 
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1602. Sports 
motifs are popular 
sports scarfs, 


blouses and sweat- 
ers, some painted, 


See motifs in 
center. 























The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., 


(Wear (Your Favorite Sport on{ Your 


Scarf or Blouse in Siloti 
by Olisabeth KayBlondel 













appliquéd. 


No. 1591. A quaint flower 
motif is worked in con- 
trasting effect on this 
youthful model (No. 502.3, 
sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
‘2 bust). See matching 
pocket motif below, in easy- 
going straight-stitches, 


No. 1590. Embroidered 
monograms in solid satin- 
stitch preserve a distine- 
tion of their own. (Shown 
on Dress No. 5033, sizes 14 
to 16 years, 56 to 42 bust). 


Emb. 
No. 1594 


Emb. 
No. 1590 


Patterns may be bought jrom ail McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 


No. 1602 
Dress 5012 
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No. 1602. The cut-out 


Monogram of felt or }} 


leather is smart. (Dress 
No. 5012, sizes 14 to 16 
years, 86 to 42 bust.) 


Sports motifs below, the 
latest dress decorations. 


No. 1602 
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HE dainty toilette! The delight- 
ful frock! The alluring charm 
of the whole effect! 

What a pity that even a hint of 
perspiration odor should come to spoil 
that confident sense of being always 
at your best. 

““Mum””’ is the word! As you dress 
for the day, a touch of ‘‘Mum”’, the 
personal deodorant cream, applied to 
the underarm, keeps you fresh and 
sweet all day and evening. 

In fact, ‘‘Mum’’ is so effective, 
and so safe, it is used regularly with 
the sanitary napkin. 

**Mum’”” is 25c and 50c at all 
stores or from us postpaid. Also 
special size of §*Mum’’—10c postpaid. 

Mum Mfg. Co., 7172 Chestnut 8t., 


Phila , Pa. 





takes all the odor 
_out of perspiration 








BIG PROFIT! 





company. Sell our fa 
mous line of Women’s 
and Misses’ 
Ready-to-Wear Ceats, 
Dre 
























al reputation makes 
them easy to sell. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed «r 
money _ refunded. 

No Experience 


or Capital Needed 
Everything you need ti 
start. Beautiful Fashio 
and Sample Book, com 
plete with newest styles, 
and finestmaterials—it’s 
all absolutely free! No 
N deposit required. Noer 
| perience necessary. We 
teach you the business. 
Hundreds of womenwhi 
4@ never sold a thing befores 
making big money in tls 
pleasant, congenial work. 
Liberal Commissions 
~~ get your commission in advanet- 

t the same time you — the Sia 

—we' 






\ wonderful values. Today—right no" 
—send for full details of this bit 
money-making plan. Don’t delay. 


|| Victor Ladies Tailoring Co. 


325 s. Market. ‘Stal Depte § mc Chicago, lll 
















" 


E Lane Bryant Maternity 
s Clothes enable you to 
dress stylishly during all 
© stages of maternity—and 
« after baby comes as well. 
> Latest modes, designed 
- toconceal condition and 
: provide for expansion, 


: Style Book FREE 


« Style Book free, show- 
. ing latest styles in 
4 ses, Coats, Skirts 


, andG tn for Minted. Address Dept. 91 
Sty Wear. Also Apparel 39th St. at Fifth Ave. 
: for Baby, Send today. NEW YORK 
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For whole or spare time—tep 
resenting this old, reliable 


High-Grade 







Suits, Furs, 
etc., directto 
wearer. Won 
en everywher 
are enthusiastic 
about the value 
offered. Our natior 
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| Pievents Rust- OILS- Cleans & Pass J 
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i 
“Mamma Wants 
r ° 9? 
This Kind 
The familiar Big Red ‘‘One”’ on the 3-in- 
One label protects even a child against 
imitations. No one need be fooled by 
oils that are made to resemble 3-in-One, 
even to its odor. 


But 3-in-One quality can’t be imitated. 
3-in-One is a secret compound of several 
fine oils. The scientific blending of their 
unique qualities makes 3-in-One un- 
equalled as a household lubricant. It 
flows freely, penetrates quickly, stays put, 
oils just right, never gums or dries out. 


Use 3-in-One on all sighs mechanisms 
from sewing machine and vacuum clean- 
er to locks and hinges. 

Sold everywhere by grocers, druggists, 
hardware and general merchants in Handy 
Cans and Bottles. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York, N. Y. 


FREE: Liberal sample and Dictionary of 
© Uses. Ask for them on a posta’ 










Clean and polish furniture 
thiseasyway: Putalittle | 
3-in-One on cloth woe wendy GTC 
from cold water.. Ru 

with grain of wood. Pol- 
ish with dry cloth. 








33 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
K985 


‘n-One 























From color painting by Maud Tousey Fangel 





Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- 
ically built to insure sound, rest- | 
ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe. 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 
nursery themes. In sealed cartons. 
Springs included. $12.50 to $40. 


SIMMONS 























High School Course 


You can complete 


In 2 Years this simplified High 


al 
. Meets all requirements for en- 
and the leading professions. 


fcuropay = aaa 
N SCHOOL 
D Drexel Av. 456th St, ©A.S.1923 CHICAGO 
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Smart Clothes for (ttle Follas Are 


Sooeli; Smocked oY Ombvidered 
ch May Plondel 


No. 4702. A sturdy 
bloomer dress of yel- 
low gingham takes 


2% yards of 32-inch 
material and embroi- 
dery cottons in blue, 
white and orange. See 
pocket detail at left, 
showing French knots 
and buttonholed 
flowers. Adapted to 4 
sizes, 2 to 8 years. 


No. 4851. Another 
frock suitable for play 
may be made in a 
medium green, with 
front motif worked in 
cream, blue and coral 
shades (see detail of 
stitches), Adapted to 
four sizes, 2 to 8 years, 
size 6 requiring 1% 
yards of 32-inch 
material. 
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Bloomer Dress 
4702 With 
Emb. Design 


Dress 4742 
with Smocking 
Design 





NY 





gate date 


$26 Feaedb 








Play Frock 
4851 With 


No. 4741, Charmingly 
festive in pastel tinted 
silk erepe with hand 
embroidered motifs in 
agreeing shades. 
Adapted to 4 sizes, 2 
to 8 years, size 4 re- 
quiring 1Y% yards of 
36-inch material, 


No. 4742. 


print frock that 


smocked. Fer 
material. Design 


2 to 8 years. 


Emb, Design 





Party Frock 
4741 With 
Emb. Design 


This wee tot 
prefers a gaily figured 


1 4 years 
old; 1% yards of 40-inch 
and 
dress adapted to 4 sizes, 


Party Dress 
4892 With 
Emb. Design 


No. 4892. For the event- 
ful party, this expectant 
inaiden wears a soft taf- 
feta dress adorned with 
chenille or silk floss dai 
sies. For 6 years old, 1% 
yards of 40-inch material 
and % yard for banding. 

Sizes 4 to 10 years. 
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The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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Oh/ Its this 

Ozite Cushion 
that makes your rug 
so soft: ++" 


TS REALLY unbelievable what 

a difference Ozite Cushion makes! 
It’s so soft, so yielding, so luxurious 
underfoot that it adds a new note of 
comfort and charm to your home. 
And what is more, Ozite is the wisest 
economy— it more than repays its own 
small cost by doubling the life of your rugs! 
Your dealer will gladly send a cushion 
up “on trial.” Ozite is guaranteed un- 
conditionally. We know you'll want 
Ozite under every rug and carpet in 
your home! 































CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. 


Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


Ozite Rug Cushions are overcast and taped on all edges. Ozite is 
made of sterilized hair—the only rux cushion that is *‘ozonized’’ 
It is everlastingly moth-proof. Patented September 9, 1924. 











Clinton Carpet Company M—9—27 
130 N. Wells St., Chicayo 

Please send me your free booklet, *‘The 
IR Care of od Carpets’’ and 
smail sample of Ozite. 












Name 
















Address 













City. 
















CHE “PRINCESS GRAND” 


A miniature concert grand this delight- 
ful piano is often called, for it offers the 
musical advantages of larger grands with 
case design and dimensions ideal for the 
modern home. Exquisitely finished in fig- 
ured Adam brown mahogany, satin finish. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built today as in 1880, in all types, but 
in only one quality—the highest, by the same 
interests, with the same artistic ideals. Over 
600 leading Educational Institutions and 
75,000 homes use them. For latest catalog— 
showing favored styles in Uprights, Grands 
and Players, «rite us now. 


f How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct from 
the factory on approval. The giano must please 
or it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 


____ Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
, formation to buyers. 











Name 


Ya Address 
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How Corns 


Calluses are ended now 
This new way stops 
pain in 3 seconds 


GCIErcS has perfected new methods in 
ending corns and callus spots. No more 
paring. That is temporary; that is dangerous. 

You touch the most painful corn with this 
amazing liquid whic hk acts like a local anaesthetic. 
The pain steps in 3 seconds. You wear tight 
ones, walk, dance, in comfort . . . instantly! 

Then soon the corn begins to shrivel up 
and loosen, You peel it off with your fingers 
like dead skin. The whole corn, is gone. 
Works on any kind of corn or callus, hard 
or soft; new or old, Ask your druggist for 
*Gets-It.” Results are guaranteed. 


z GETS- IT” Pesteet Way | 





NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Here it is. Just write for my Free Book 

Help Y Yourself! and I'll reve you can make $30 

to $0 a week over and above your present pay. 

Hundreds of men and women make $2, $3, and 

even $ an hour with my new Profit-Sharing Plan 

Easy work. Steady employment. Sure profits. No 

capital, training or experience needed. I furnish 

everything and tell you just what to do tomake big 

Vi tite = pm oper Log es re ». I - 

un ' wi icu- 

i # juabl: Texs abookenne FREE. Act ick. Rosh 

name and address at once to ‘Albert Mills, Bres.. 746 
wie Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Applique oY Ombroideyy Spreads cAnd 
Quilts Make (Your (Bedroom Gay 


by Olisabeth May Blondel 


1569—1570 
See page 
109. 


1421 
Described 
below. 





No. 1516. Pansy bedspread and bolster designs. 


No. 1421. Early American patch quilts No. 1516. An opposite style from the 

are all the fashion, and this original above is the beflowered pansy design for 

model is very simple to make. The 11-inch embroidering with colorful cottons. The 

squares may contain baskets or any of stitches include lazy-daisy-, outline-, 

five appliqué designs, including star French knots, etc. Design about 22 x 35 
flower, tulip and rose. inches; matching bolster. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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THIS BOOKLET 


=~ reveals secrets of 
beautifying the home 
and wardrobe ~ ~ ~ 


199 ways of applying the charm of 
color described and illustrated. Dull, 
faded costumes and home decora- 
tions can now be transformed quick!y 

and easily into fashion’s newest 
novelties. 


Special sections on the simpler way 
of tinting and the new art of changing 
a color with the aid of Putnam No- 
Kolor Bleach. 


SEND 10¢ 


to cover postage 
and handling 








Pe eS ee ee em eee ee ee ee eee et ore eee sese se eeeeseseeen 


Free Sample 
Package 
included of 
Dye (specify 
color) or No- 
Kolor Bleach. 


4 


Address Dept.E 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, Ill, 


PUTNAM 


FADELESS 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 
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20 DRUGG : 
NOW MADE ECONOMICAL TO TRY I 
AGENEROUS BOUDOIR SIZE BOTTLE Aili 
AT ALL LEADING 5¢ & 10¢ STORES \) 








A delicious dressing for 
FISH 
3 parts Hot Melted Butter and 1 part 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
CE 


Send for free recipe book 
_ Lea & Perrins, 245 West St., N.Y. 

















Corner Your Pictures-Aibus 
them safe 












ENGEL MFG. C>. 
ZOO pept. 18-w, 4711 NW. Clark St., CHICAGO 


ANT WORK wom! 


a wreck 5 RETOU! may Mae 
or of Women. o selling fee oe 


ARTCRAFT rae fae i's, 3000 Sheridan Rd., Chica? 
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tinting o, 


nowcosts~ 50 


No longer need you pay $10 or more to a 
hair dresser for tinting your gray, faded or 
streaked hair. Just use Brownatone, the 
one guaranteed absolutely harmless hair 
tint, right in the privacy of your own 
home. Without fuss or muss, in just five 
minutes, restore the youthful shade and 
beauty of your hair. Only one application 
necessary. Color develops immediately. 
Won’t wash out or fade. Is natural look- 
ing in strongest lights. Use Browna- 
tone as thousands of others have. Any 
shade desired from two colors—(blonde 
to medium brown) (dar). brown to 
black). At drug and toilet counters 50c 
and $1.50. If you prefer trial first send 
10c for postage 
and packing. 


THE KENTON 
PHARMACAL CO., 

S-4, Brownstone Bldg., 
ee 





Canada Address: 
Windsor, Ontario 





Snowy- 
white! 


white 
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120 106106756773 


Snowy- 
clothes if youuseLa 
France with soap! 
Fem atteloltet:aeeved oltte 
ing. La France is a 
marvelous cleanser 

.safe for color 
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To acquaint every necdle- 
worker with the unusual 
values we give, we will 
send postpaid for only 30c 
(U.S. silver or stamps) all 
of fo ae ey a 

ea Apron 

9 _ahaees Colina. 

2 Pair Sm oot : Em- 
Boil- Six-Strand 
Mal @ Silk 


(12) 

pas fhe beautiful finish and lasting sh and retains its 
lustre I 

~ auly divisible itis sys “bell aoe am and ‘tbe 
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Virginia Sne ‘Snow § Studios "Dept 2128 * Elgin, tl. 





GO INTO BUSINESS For Yourself 


Add Beauty to (Your (Furniture 
(By (Pasting On Medallions 
by Olisabeth May Blondel 




















1593. Meddllions gaily colored on 
black background. 


No. 1593. In correct taste are these colorful decorations 
for breakfast room furniture, each piece pasted in place, 
to the very knobs of the buffet drawer. The medallions 
are adapted to 3 pairs of different size (upright pair, 

2g w« £ inches), 4 small ones for chairs,and 6 little circles. 


No. 1598. The attractive bedroom corner shown below 
owes part of its charm to the decorative details of the 
furnitv:e. Ovals in soft yellows and red browns pasted 
on, give an effect of real wood-inlay work. Ovals adapted 
to 8 pieces in four sizes. Largest oval is 5 x 7% inches. 


1598. Medallions in wood-inlay effect. 
Described above. 


No. 1569. The old-fashioned four poster with 
morning- -glory appliqué spread shown on the op- 
posite page, isea joy to the eye. Small patches of 
gay-colored ginghams create the pleasing ensemble, 
and a few simple embroidery stitches complete it. 
The design measures 304% x 38 inches. 


No. 1570. The bolster and the fluttering curtains 

boast of their matching sprays, so does the softly 

inviting pillow, of unbleached muslin, in the easy 

chair. Corner designs 15 inches high, smaller 
sprays 5 x 5Y, inches. 


Wives of jes 


younger set 


often hold a wrong view 
of feminine hygiene 


Ne young married woman enters 
a world of new interests, new 
friends and new confidences. She finds 
a helpfulness, a community of spirit, 
concerning the most delicate matters. 
Hygiene matters which bear heavily 
upon the health and happiness of 
every woman. 


Unfortunately much of this confiden- 
tial information is inaccurate. Many 
a woman suffers through wrong or mis- 
leading information because some friend 
does not have the simple womanly 
frankness to tell her the truth as it is 
known today. 


Risks can be banished 
thanks to Zonite 


Feminine hygiene is a recognized regi- 
men of health, endorsed by physicians 
and nurses. The thing that i caused 
many women to onal it is the danger 
in using Diggerzca antiseptics such as 
bichloride of mercury and carbolic 
acid preparations. 


But today there is « product which 
banishes all risks. its name is Zonite. 
This remarkable antiseptic can not 
injure delicate membranes. It causes 
no atca of scar-tissue. It carries no 
danger of accidental poisoning. Yet 
Zonite is actually far more powerful than 
any dilution of carbolic acid that can 
be safely used on the body. 


Free booklet gives the facts 


Send for the booklet on feminine hy- 
giene. It gives the facts in a refined, 
modern, scientific way. Zonite Prod- 
ucts Company, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


At all drugstores 
In bottles: 
25c, 50e and $1 








ate a “‘New System Specialty Candy Factory’* ta your 
Wefurnish a limited. Either 
men or women, Gandy | Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t 
put it off, W. smLveR RAGSDALE, Drawer 120, E. Grange, N. J. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 





ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY a ~ 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


oc booiess checked belowe om booklet 


0) Feminine Hygiene 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


Stat 
“ Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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Who Else 
Wants toMake 


BiG MONEY 


in Spare Time at Home 


$50 to $80 a Month 
Make Money First Day 


Over 40, b ne Little Art Shop representatives 
are making big money with hand-colored 
greeting -*.. Positively no experience or 
talent needed. We teach you quickly to du- 
plicatethe work ofan expert artiat. Nostudy- 
ing —no expensive oquigment te buy. Profit 
on each card is 6 to 12 cents. Many color 
100 an evening—$6 to $12 pane My Selling is 
the easiest part of all. , J ae those at 
the right come to us all the time 


Proof 


Maurie Merilla Seattle, 
Wash. rec centlywrote: 





*My capitalhasgrown 
Make $200 to $400 Before from$1. OOtobundre ds | 
s st ot | 
ristmas mas I soid over $500 | 


worth of greeting 


Ry Christmas you can make $200, $300 or cards.Ihavesurprised | 


$400. With our instructions, colorins be- 





comes like. play—and the catds sell. them mont with my suc- 
de elves prience. relative et ajores of every ces | 
description ome enthusiastic buyers 

School tieideen, ones workers, etc. gl adly ' Proof | 
welcome chance to act as agents on smal WJ Ee sie perry N, White 
Comauenien. We give you complete instruc pre o ‘ote: 
tion pon ‘ther and i 


rn aie over $400 for the 
Christm: pe Be ason last 
e live in an 
econom ical little Ver- | 
mont community that 
does n’t goin much for 
trill clows 


Send for FREE BOOK 
or Dellar Box 


Free booklet, “Pleasant Pages 
172 1927 ¢ — ae 3 designs and tells _ w 
you can equal the ime earnings of 
Kisie Barrell, Marie *Merilia and others. To 
start iramediately, send also $i ve for Be- 
ginner’s Box containing cards, colors, vrush, 
sampie colored card. The cards whe neolored 
= bring $5 to $4, Profit of 200 to 300 per 
t. The mente = 7 are bes t of all ter 
"t lose time. May! 




















ore reting Cal 
coupon now, 


LITTLE ART SHOP, tne. 


822 Ave., 


Send for Free Book or Dollar Box 
—— 


Little Art Shop. 











1 822 Louisiasa Paso Washington, D. Cc. i 
1 ‘8 Send me **Pleasant Pages’ te ting how to make big money 4 
i by band- co'oring greeting ca | 
1 { ] Send also Beginner's Box. | am one losing $1.00, Iwantto 

stuart right in without loss of tin 4 
8 | 
§ Name. ‘ 
$ i 


Se ceomstniieanisteieenimenmenaiiciaiiinea 











A Pure Breath 


You carry a breath like Spring 
with you this NEW way 


"THERE is now scientific 
protection against bad breath 
May-Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in 
tablet form... dainty little tablets that you 
carry with you, ima purse or pocket, always. 
Not acandy. For that won't do. Not merely 
a perfume. For that simply cries out con- 
cealment. 
A single tablet stops bi 1d breath instantly, 
whether from mouth, stomach, foodorsmoking 
Get May-Breath at drug, cigar and confec- 
tionery counters. Costs only few cents. 


May -Breath 


An ay mouth wash in tablet form 


Slieavetiirte 
DARKENS and better 
. EYELASHES and BROW 
\ §NSTANTLY,makes them appe ~ 
, naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
: dds wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to any face. Perfectly 
barmless. Used by ails ons of lovely 
women. Solid form or water -proof liq- 


and instant 











uid, BLACK or BROWN, 75c at your 
pe sor direct postpaic 
MAYBELLINE CO., © SHICAGO 


Liquid 
dorm 










CANNED SOUPS 


taste better if you will add to 
each can one teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Send for free recipe book 
Lea & Perrins, 245 West St., N.Y. 


Invitation, yes Etc. 
00 in scrint lettering, including tw 

se’ sets of envel« Vi , $3.50. Write fo | 

samples. 100 a? ‘ards. $1.0 | 


c. orT ING CO., 1030 » Philadeiph Pe. ' 
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MEDALLIONS 
FOR 
HOME 
DECORATION 











| 
| 





details 
of medallions 
T5S88. 


Two 

















No. 1562. Unique for pasting 
on lampshades and candle 
shields, or for framing as com- 
panion pictures, are these Sil- 
houette Medallions. After 
pasting, a coat of varnish is 


applied. The pair shown are 
8 6rd 6S 6hUineches; two smaller 
pairs. 


No. 1588. The vogue for the 


antique brings to the fore 
these quaintly colored medal- 
lions, to be pasted in place on 


modern furniture of simple de- 
sign. The largest 
i*2 inches long; 


xd; 5 


medallion, 
2 medium, 4%% 
small, 


| 
No. 1537. Like veritable hand paint- 
ings are these lovely frail flowers | 
gleaming from a circle of black. 
These colorful medallions look charm- | 
ing pasted on soft-toned furniture, or 
lampshades, candle shields, 
ele. Two large, 6 inches 
| 
| 


tin trays, 
across; 4 


small, .2Y% inches, 


No. 1583. This 


achieves air iistie 


quaint scene in realistic colors 
dignity and charm when pasted 
on a parchment lampshade, giving the 
of a true hand-painting. The 


espe cially modish, 


impression 
decoration 
71% inches. 


colonial 
3 medallions, o™ x 


No. 1564. An old-world ship gorgeously colored in 
red, decp blue and white sheds a chee ry light from 
a parchment shade. The medallion is easily pasted 


in place. Two, 4% x 6 and two smaller. 





inche Ss, 


1564 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall deal rs, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 226 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 








Banish it from your 
Eyes with Murine 


‘Tired eyes,’’ says a famous beauty 
| expert, ‘are the infallible signs of 
| approaching age.’’ Tiny crow’s-feet 
| Clustered about lifeless eyes cause any 
| woman to look.old before her time. 


Happily, the daily use of harmlyss 
Murine will rejuvenate your tired eyes 
and make you look years younger. 
| Also, by preventing squinting, it helps 
| to eliminate crow’'s-feet. A month's 


| supply costs but 60c. Try it! 


TL alae 


EYE Ss—| 


Mail this .coenen to Murine Co., Dept. 
MAA 92,9 E. Ohio St., Chicago, for book 
checked: O"Eye Beauty” O)“EyeCare”’ 


—, 


Name det PRR | PE OS Rae ITS Eo 
Address Speen 











1927 
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Long if 
for clothes 
washed with La 
France! Use it 


with soap. Makes 
athe) obtetear tate oj tte 


ing unnecessary. 
Saves half wash- 
day work... gives 
whiter clothes! 


mG 


‘7 


rate 











THIS 
Face 
and Arms 


VAVAVA 





s 
: 
WN 
: 
: 


S vo Fr 
: MAGNOLIA BALM 
\ INSTANTLY BEAUTIFIES 


By a single application of this marvelous 
iN balm,you can havea velvety complexion— 

concealing eruptions, pimples, blotches, 
iN chapping, sunburn, windburn. Used by 
iy -women of beauty and refinement the 
iN country over. Absolutely safe—fully 
guaranteed — it costs but 5c to dis- 
cover its marvelous effects. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Lyon Mrc. Co.,43-B South 5th St., 











NI Brooklyn N. Y. 
NI I want to test the correct shade for my 
skin. Enclosed is 5¢ for postage on 


a sample bottle. Shade checked. 
Flesh - pink — Brunette — 
White —_ Rose-red — 
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Skin Without Hair 


“T’ve tried other methods but I give all praisc 
to Del-a-tone. It’s far better than shaving or 
pulling hair out by the roots, and it tends to 
discourage regrowth.” 





Del-a-tone Cream is the only pure, white, 
fragrant, depilatory cream that completely 
removes hair in 3 minutes. Comes in handy 
tubes ready for instant use on arms, under 
arms, legs, or back of neck. Leaves skin solt, 
white and smooth. 


Removes Hair 


DEL-A-TONE 


CREAM or POWDER 


Sold by drug and department stores, or sent prepaid 
anywherein U. S. in plain wrapper for $1.00. Money 
back if not satisfied. Or send for trial package; state 
your preference of cream or powder, and enclose 10c. 
‘Address Miss Mildred Hadley, The Delatone Company, 
Dept. 49,721 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

And for those troublesome perspiration odors 
use NUL—tihe delightfuily scented. deodorant 
cream. Ask your dealer or write us, 





Make Your Own 


New Model! 


FELT 





The“ Vizette” 


Wearittwoways—withsnap- | 
on vizor for golf or touring, 
or remove vizor and you have 
avery smart new style felt. 
Easily and quickly made by 
following plain directions. 
Material is finest quality all- 
wool felt. Each hat stamped, 
ready for colorful embroidery 
with 3 skeins of Colling- 
Gourne's Log Aye — 
clude ree with eac’ at. 
ae “Yizette’’ Price on this unusual offer 
vizor detached. cmmpioty only 79¢, $1.50 for 
: two, $2 for three, postpaid. 


Choice of 4 Colors 


The “‘Vizett+"’ 

A White, Scarlet, SendorHevy Bis jue. 
Sieched. Hat esal de in size to fit 
a wearer. ‘Monet ey back if you are 
not pleased. In ordering, be sure 
to state = a wish, Send 
today i eal delighted 
with this remarkable 


VIRGINIA SNOW STUDIOS cin! Beedle 
















Your syrup 
is always good 


if you make it at 
home with 


a 
















: esses, table directors, buyers 
"Lr Study Plan--and. we pat zon in touch with 


|of page Nos. 1 and 2 


for Felt 


No. 1603 
Model 2 


No. 1604 
Model 2 
(right view) 


fhe 


No. 1604. The two 
models shown in center 


, 


| (the latter showing 





iM ain calls for managers, assistant managers, 
quality in a few wee ith the Lewis Slanprified 
Dept. AK-5051 Washington, D.C. , 


women, EARN $2,500 to $5, $5,000 THIS YEAR. You ean 
bi 
x! tunities. Send for BOOK ‘Pouring Fea Fi For 
= Profit."" Write Today. 
Are: Lewis Tea-Room Institute 








right and left views) 
are smart in black or 
any of the vivid or the 
past! colored felts now 
so ch worn The 
a net?? No. 1 takes 
“4, yard of 72-inch felt, 
the sides being fastened 
with attractive pir or- 
naments. Model No. ? 


takes VY yard of 36-inch babhhpbhhbhtt tebe bateate tate te tn tn tn tn tate : 
fs oh ' ‘ Gao x WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 3-W, Scranton, Pa. 
felt or the agg erga ed No. 1600 3 Without cost or obligation, please send me a|P 
as the other. Both are ~—— Model 1 | S| copy of “Making Beautiful Clothes,” and tell me |> 
l ad 2 head j | 4] how 1 can learn the — which I have marked— |> 
adapted to one | 4 
we I9V t 221 | Home Dressmakin Millinery y 
is, Sc Ne OM Li | 4 Professional Dressmaking Cooking q 
inches. > - 
| GE Nasme........ccocccceseossvcsscccseccccccse-sccsscreece q 
ee eee ee ep oe Rs Se oe Cae — eam a (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) q 
Patter ns may be bought from all McCall a dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from ion g — ck so-1ce ie cys ecsbaeheoeakeeeeid eee ce 4 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New Yort C ity, at prices listed on Page 112. aaa 


Hat (Waking Simplified (By She Vogue 





and Crushable Shapes 


(Models by Bruck We 1SS 









No, 1603. The becoming little felt 
hats that everyone is making this 
season are so inexpensive and 
simple to create that women can 
now have several hats for the price 
of one. A chie model (No. 2) is 
made from % yard of 72-inch felt, 
the ttteming band from Y% yard Hot weather demands 
of grosgrain ribbon and %& yard | ya 
of narrower width. Below is No. 1, | . = ‘ 

made either of velvet (%& yard in this precaution es 


36-inch width) or felt (3% yard 72 















inches wide). Both in one head size, NATURALLY in summer, many 
22% to 23% inches. househo!d tasks are done less 


often. But nobody neglects keep- ari 
ing the closet bow] spotlessly white F 
and pure. j 


Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the 
can, then flush. Every stain, mark 

‘ and incrustation is gone. The 
No. 1601 hidden, unhealithful trap is puri- 
Model 1 fied and every foul odor is 
banished. Harmless to plumbing 
connections. The bowl is gleam- 
ing white and very clean! 





Use Sani-Flush more freely in £ 
summer. eae 
Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top yas 

can at your grocery, drug or hard- : 


ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


oi -Flush 


Beg us 


Cleans Closet Bow! 1s Without Scouring As 





HE HycieNiIc Propucts Co. Sh 
Canton, Ohio Ig ' 











A~ SALAD DRESSINGS 


of every kind are tastier when 
seasoned wiih 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


j Send for free recipe book 

" ‘eo Vo. 1604 Lea & Perrins, 245 West St.,N.Y. 
‘ / IV O. U4 
Model 2 

(left view) 











“TnxEy can’t believe I 
make them myself be- 
cause they are as smart 
as the ready-mades you 
seo in_the_ best 
shops. My little -boy 
is so proud of his 
new suits that he 
says he has ‘the 
best mudder in the 
world.” I've made 
$70 sewing for 
others in the last 
few weeks,”’ 

No matter where 
you ilye, you, too, 
can learn right at 
home in spare time to plan 
and make stylish, becoming 
clothes and hats at great 
» savings, and earn $20 to $10 a 
week, The Woman’s Institute 

will show you the real secrets 

of designing | and fitting that make the fash- 
lonable modiste so successful. 

Mail the coupon for the free 

booklet, “Making Beautiful 

Clothes.’’ It tells how the Woman’s Institute can help you, too 

to have more and prettier clothes and earn money besides. 
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y just washing 


That fresh, clean feeling that a good 
wash gives—how precious it is, how 
valuable in giving one that sense of 
groomed poise. 

Yet, that grooming cannot be com- 
plete unless one is certain that there are 
no unpleasant shadows of hair on un- 
derarms, limbs, etc., to mar your skin 
loveliness. 

You can remove those unsightly hairs 
just as easily as you remove dust, by 
washing them off with De Miracle liquid. 
They vanish before your eyes and leave 
your skin smooth, clean and lovely. 

De Miracle is delicately perfumed. 
And every bottle is guaranteed satis- 
factory or money refunded. Sold every- 
where—60c, $1.00 and $2.00. 


If, however, your dealer is out of it, we 
will gladly supply you direct on receipt of 
price ($1.00). Or we will send it C. O. D. 
(you pay the postman). De Miracle, 
Dept. 49, 148 West 14th St., New York. 


e Miracle 


Removes Hair 


CS ee  eeeeeeeeeEeeeEeEeEeeeee 













































SMOOTH, WHITE SKIN 
almost overnight ! 


Nadinola whitens your skin to new beauty--ban- 
ishes freckles and unsightly tan! Pimples, black- 
heads, moth patches, oiliness, roughness--they all 
go--they cannot stay if you use Nadinoija, the 
guaranteed super-bleach and skin beautifier. _ 

Nadinola contains the most powerful bleaching 
ingredients known to science, yet so skillfully 
blended they cannot harm the most delicate skin. 
It is the one bleaching cream that a/ways suc- 
ceeds. Almost overnight you note the change--then 
day by day improvement until your skin is every- 
thing you long for--milky-white, baby-smooth! 

Get a jar of Nadinola now. At good toilet coun- 
ters, extra-large size, $1. Positive, written, money- 
back guarantee (with simple directions) in every 
package. If you can’t get Nadinola where you live, 
write us for extra-large jar with dainty gift sample 
and free beauty booklet. Send no money--just pay 
postman on delivery. Address Dept. M, National 
Toilet Co., Paris, Tenn. 








YESTERDAY’S HARVEST 


[Continued from page 92] 


of mine’s been up to while I’ve been 
away? Getting engaged, if you please!” 
“Have you met Maitland yet?” asked 
Sutherland. “But, of course not. I was 
forgetting you’ve only just arrived.” 
“Oh, I’ve met him all right. That minx- 
child, Elizabeth, had him up here on the 
mat bright and early, and I was playing 
the heavy father just before you came.” 
“Have you given your consent, then?” 
“Well, I suppose I have, provisionally 
—to an engagement, anyway. But, of 
course, I know nothing about the man ex- 
cept what he’s told me himself. I shall 
want a good bit more than that, natu- 
rally, before I give him Elizabeth for 
keeps.” 
“Naturally,” assented Sutherland. 


OPPY put on her hat and coat. “Shall 
I come the same time as usual to- 
morrow morning?” 

“Happy just now?” 

He nodded absently, occupied at 
the moment in dragging the modelling- 
stand on which the Centaur rested into a 
more convenient position. The next mo- 
ment she had quitted the studio, hurry- 
ing away into the winter dusk outside. 

For half an hour or more Blair worked 
on industriously at his Centaur. Thus it 
was that when a faint, rather uncertain 
knock sounded on the studio door—it 
made no impression on his mind whatever. 
Presently the knock was repeated, this 
time a little more loudly. 

“Who’s there?” he called out sharply. 

There came no answer, but the next 
moment the slender, cloaked figure of a 
woman slipped in through the aperture. 
She closed the door hastily behind her, 
and then stood with her back against it. 
Maitland sprang to his feet. 

“Violet!” he exclaimed. There was no 
welcome in his voice—only amazement 
and a harsh note of distaste. 

“Yes, it is I,” she said, “Surely”— 
pausing half-way across the studio to re- 
gard him with a species of ironical mirth 
—“surely you expected I should come?” 

“T did not. Why should you?” 

“Noel, are you mad? Of course we must 
talk—arrange things.” As she spoke, she 
loosened the fur cloak she was wearing 
and tossed it onto a chair. 

“In that case,” he replied grimly, “the 
first thing to arrange is that you address 
me by my right name.” 

She sneered a little. “Oh, yes, you call 
yourself Maitland now, don’t you?” 

“T don’t only ‘call’ myself Maitland. I 
changed my name legally from Blair Noel 
Forrest to Blair Maitland. Noel Forrest 
no longer exists.” 

“T think you were wise,” she observed. 
Then, after a pause, she went on: “It’s 
a horrible muddle, isn’t it? I always 
hoped we should never meet again.” 

“T can assure you the hope was mutual.” 

She glanced up at him with faintly 
mocking eyes. “There was a time when 
you didn’t feel like that towards me.” 

“Yes. And I paid for that time, too, 
didn’t I? Pretty heavily.” 

A momentary look of fear came into 
her face. “But you’ll keep quiet about it? 
You won’t ever give away that we’ve met 
before?... That’s what I wanted to see 
you about,” she went on rapidly. “We 
must have a thorough understanding on 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell 


Price List of New McCall Patterns 


McCall Patterns. 


that point. For your own sake as well 
as mine, you'll keep silent?” 

“For my sake? What have I to be 
ashamed of—to conceal?” 

“Just what you’ve concealed all these 
years,” she retorted triumphantly. “Why 
have you changed your name—if you 
didn’t want to conceal the past?” 


“For the reason that I wanted to com- 


pletely sever that part of my life—the 
part in which you had a share—from the 
present. I wanted to start afresh.” 

“Then, in that case, you’ll not want the 
past raked up—for your own sake, as I 
said before. If Candy knew the truth he 
would never, never let you marry Eliza- 
beth. I suppose you realize that?” 

“T shouldn’t have supposed him so 
narrow-minded as that. In fact, I should 
have thought he’d feel—well, shall we say 
rather grateful to me?” 

“But you forget what happened after- 
wards—” 

“Forget? That’s not the kind of thing 
a man forgets.” 

Even Violet, swayed utterly as she was 
at the moment by self-interest, could not 
hear that supremely bitter note unmoved. 
Her expression changed, softened to some- 
thing that held a kind of wistful appeal. 

“You’ve never forgiven me, then?” she 
faltered. 

“No, I don’t think I have. The thing 
was outside the limits of forgiveness.” 

“And are you going to punish me now— 
to have your revenge by telling Candy?” 
She clasped her hands, wringing them to- 
gether with a little despairing gesture that 
must have melted any but a heart of 
stone. “Oh, Noel, don’t be hard on me! 
I'm happy, now. Candy loves me, and I— 
I worship him. You can ruin my whole 
life if you tell him. Even though you 
couldn’t actually prove what you said— 
and you couldn’t!”—with a flash of sud- 
den defiance—“still, things would never 
be the same again. And it wouldn’t do you 
any good. You couldn’t undo the past. 
And—and, after all, nothing of the past 
matters—to Blair Maitland.” 

She ceased, her eager eyes fixed en- 
treatingly upon his face while she waited 
for his answer. Then, as he made no re- 
sponse, she caught at his arm and broke 
out uncontrollably: “Tell me what you’re 
going to do! Don’t torture me! . . . Oh, 
for heaven’s sake, do say something.” 

Very quietly but inexorably he loosened 
her imploring clasp from his arm. 

“VYou’re upsetting yourself quite need- 
lessly,” he said at last, coolly. “I’m going 
to do—precisely nothing at all. A man 
doesn’t give a thing—and then take it 
back again. I gave you your freedom— 
eleven years ago. I’ve no intention of 
taking it away again.” 

She drew back from him and stood very 
still for a moment. Then a long, shud- 
dering sigh of intense relief quivered its 
way between her lips. 

“That’s—that’s decent of you, Noel,” 
she said, a little unsteadily. “Thank you.” 
She held out her hand, but he made no 
effort to take it. 

He picked up the cloak which she had 
thrown down on a chair and held it 
out for her to put on. With the same cool 
indifference of manner he accompanied 
her to the door and held it open for her. 

[Continued in OctoserR McCatt’s] 
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LET’S GO TO HINKEY DINK’S 


[Continued from page 16] 


and that, brushing his very body in their 
frantic progress. In a moment he was 
safe again on the Crillon side, whence he 
turned his steps toward the Rue St. 
Honoré. 

As he walked his hand kept touching the 
key in his pocket with the label, Agence 
Wolf, Numéro—, Boulevard Haussmann, 
His long, handsome fingers caressed it 
softly and the touch communicated to the 
fine old face some memory, some idea 
which caused him to smile as if the worn, 
clumsy key had been the key to Paradise. 
It had been easy to get it from the Agency 
by telling them that he was in search of 
an apartment. They knew him—John 
Champion, the American lawyer. 

He smiled again when he thought what 
great luck it had been to find the flat 
empty and looking for tenants. Tenants 

. tenants ..! How many of them had 
there been in that apartment since he had 
lived there, a young man, in the days 
when it was red and gold znd new, a little 
vulgar, perhaps, but touched all the same 
by the warm, sombre elegance of the 
Second Empire. How many tenants had 
passed through its door since the morning 
when, with a terrible sadness, he turned 
the key . . this same worn clumsy key . . 
in the lock, and so closed the door for- 
ever on his youth, that first bright youth 
with all its illusions and hopes, its senti- 
ment and anxieties; and on love too of a 
kind which he had never known since, 
even in the comfortable, happy second 
marriage of circumstance from which had 
come in the end, both George and Betty. 
It was a love which, even now a half cen- 
tury afterward, he respected and cherished 
among his most precious secrets. It had 
belonged to that first bright youth, which 
passes all too quickly. 

And now here he was, an old, old man, 
walking along the Rue St. Honoré in the 
soft, falling darkness in search pathetically 
—he smiled to himself—of a youth on 
which he had turned the key more than 
fifty years before. 

At the Café Glaciére he summoned the 
head waiter, a shrewd man who recog- 
nized at once the distinction and bearing 
of the old gentleman. 

“I want a dinner for two,” said John 
Champion in the clearest, most exquisite 
French, “served in my apartment on the 
second floor of Numéro—, Boulevard 
Haussmann.” 

“And will you order, or shall I send 
you a fine dinner?” 

“T will order. There is to be a lady, a 
woman of taste, and I want the wines and 
dishes of which she is fond.” 

“Certainly, M’sieur,” echoed the head 
waiter, and a twinkle came into his eye. 
A gentleman so old, so distinguished, so 
homme du monde... . 

So John Champion ordered the dinner. 
There were delicacies of this sort and 
that, and two or three fine wines, and 
once or twice he was interrupted by the 
lift of the waiter’s eyebrows and the sound 
of his voice murmuring, “But that, 
M’sieur . . That we have not had for a 
long time. It is a dish altogether forgot- 
ten. People don’t care for food as they 
once did. But, all the same, André—he’s 
our chef, M’sieur—will be glad to oblige.” 

On the way from the Glaciére, he turned 
presently into Boulevard Haussmann, 
walking rapidly until he came at last to 
Numéro—where he stood for a long time 
looking up at the front of the house. 
All the shutters were up, for the tenants 
had fled Paris in the heat. It was un- 
changed, remarkably unchanged, save that 
the stone was worn now and weathered 
to an old, soft grey. And the trees had 
grown, prodigiously. 

The concierge too had changed. It was 
no longer an old man with enormous 
white mustaches who had seen Napoleon 
and been at Wagram. Instead of his face 
(long since vanished from this earth) the 
narrow, high-cheeked countenance of a 
gaunt old woman appeared. 

“It is a fine evening, Madame. I have 
come to look at the apartment on the 
second floor. You need not bother. They 
gave me a key at the Agency.” 

The old woman was inclined to be 
talkative. “Ah, oui .. M’sieur. It has been 
empty for a long time. No one keeps it 
for long.” 

John Champion laughed. “Is it ghosts, 


Madame? For I am not afraid of ghosts.” 
The old woman with the mustache 


crossed herself. “Who knows?” she re-- 


plied with a shrug. “It has been so al- 
ways, as far back as anyone can remem- 
ber. They say that at times the rooms 
smell of fresh violets.” 

“The. rooms smell of violets,” repeated 
John Champion. “That seems a pleasant 
ghost who keeps the room always filled 
with fresh flowers.” 

“Yes, M’sieur. I say it is nonsense.” 

The old woman stood watching as he 
climbed the stairs, and (as she said to the 
grocer’s boy on the following morning) 
“The old man seemed so strong and well. 
At each step, he seemed to grow younger.” 
But she did not understand, of course, 
that to John Champion, each step brought 
him nearer to that far-off youth. 

The worn, clumsy key fitted easily into 
the lock so that John Champion, turning 
the handle of the door, found himself, 
almost without knowing it, in a room 
filled with thick darkness. He stood there 
for a moment silently, hesitating to make 
a light lest in some way the little drawing- 
room had changed into a foreign spot. 
But at length he took the silver briquet 
from his pocket (he kept it in perfect 
condition so that it always worked ad- 
mirably) and the spark, leaping from the 
flint to the little wick saturated in alcohol, 
gave birth to a flame which illuminated 
all the room. It was an enchanted place. 
Nothing had changed. It seemed to him 
that the very chairs stood in the same 
positions, waiting to welcome him as they 
had done years ago, as he returned, night 
after night, when they gave “Ruy Blas” 
at the Comédie Frangaise. 

He moved across the little drawing- 
room and, opening the door painted with 
faded, delicate flowers, stepped into the 
bedroom. Here too the enchantment ex- 
isted. Perhaps a chair or two had re- 
placed the old ones. Perhaps the canopy 
of brocade above the gilt bed was new. 
He could not be certain. It was dif- 
ficult to remember exactly. It was here, 
in this little gilt bed with the great canopy 
of faint blue brocade, that she had died, 
slowly, gently, as she had lived, with John 
Champion, very young and very like his 
grandson George, sitting by her side. Here 
in this little bed, she had died, still holding 
him by the hand, and saying gently, “Mon 
pauvre Jean! Mon pauvre Jean!” 

When at last he turned away, he closed 
the flowered door reverently behind him 
and held the flame of the briquet high. 
There were no lights in the place save 
only three half-burned candles left by 
some tenant in the Empire candelabra that 
stood above the grey marble fireplace. 
One by one, thoughtfully, he lighted these, 
and as each wick burst into flame, it 
seemed that the room became less ghostly 
and more alive. The little yellow flames 
kindled a light in the eyes of the old man. 
Holding the candelabra high above his 
head, he drew a gilt table into the middie 
of the room and placed the light in the 
center. Then he brought up a pair of 
chairs. After fifty years he went again 
through the same preparations. He would 
be ready when she came in. She would 
be arriving soon, for she was young and 
inexperienced and played only small parts 
at the Comédie, such roles as the page in 
“Ruy Blas’—so that she was able to 
leave early. 

There was a knock at the door and 
John Champion, starting, turned quickly 
to open it. But it was only the waiter 
from the Glaciére, and behind him a red- 
cheeked bus-boy bearing an enormous tray 
laden with rich food and wines. 

“Lay places for two,” he said to the 
waiter. “Yes, two ... here on the gilt 
table. Madame has not yet come oe 

Swiftly, silently, the waiter went about 
his business while John Champion, tall and 
white-haired against the heavy brocade 
curtains, stood waiting. When he had fin- 
ished, the old man said, “Now you may go.” 

“M’sieur does not wish to be served?” 

“No.” 

When the pair had gone, John Cham- 
pion approached the table and slowly, 
with a fastidious elegance, laid out the 
hors-d’oeuvre varié which she had loved 
with a childish enthusiasm. When he had 
done this, he seated himself opposite the 
empty place and [Turn to page 114] 
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opened a bottle of wine. But in the midst 
of this action, he halted abruptly and 
looked about him, breathing in the air of 
the faded, pleasant little room. 

It was the odor of violets, distant and 
faint, but unmistakable . . . the old fa- 
miliar, wood-like odor of the great, purple 
violets he had once bought, night after 
night, from the flower carts behind the 
Madeleine. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, “it is simply my 
imagination, spurred by that story of the 
concierge.” 

It was not until he had filled the twe 
glasses that he sat quite still once more 
and looked about him into the shadows. 
There could be no doubt of it. ... 
There were violets somewhere in the room 
—fresh, cool violets. The scent was less 
faint now. It came to him clearly, as if 
some one had approached and placed the 
bouquet on the very table beside the wine 
glass that stood across from him. 


T was a little after seven when a motor 

painted red, very noisy in its approach, 
and driven by a young man in tweeds 
with a young woman dressed in crimson 
at his side, drew up to the door of the 
Ritz and was hailed at once by George 
Champion and his sister with cries of 
delight. The pair in the motor had been 
married a little more than a year but the 
wife made haste to spring out from the 
place beside her husband and join young 
George in the rear. 

Betty climbed in beside Harry Spencer 
and with a great roar, the red motor 
hastened to get under way, for it blocked 
the progress of a dozen similar motors in 
the business of picking up other Ameri- 
cans setting out to “throw a _ regular 
party.” They were all in parties, in crowds. 
No one was setting out alone, quietly, 
though the evening was turning blue and 
soft and seductive. 

“Great Scott, it’s hot!” exclaimed Betty. 
“T haven’t been cool since I landed here. 
George keeps cool by staying in the bar.” 

The bright, red motor swept like a 
hurricane through the boulevards, dodging 
buses, motors and pedestrians. From the 
back seat Helen Spencer’s voice, a little 
weary and jaded, sang out, “For Heaven’s 
sake, Harry, hurry up! I thought this 
car was supposed to have speed!” 

The houses, the gardens, the white 
squares, faintly blue now in the descent of 
the evening, swept past them in a blurred 
panorama. No one saw them but, as 
Harry Spencer said, “Who comes to Paris 
to look at a lot of old buildings?” 

Suddenly Betty turned away from her 
companion. “Keep your hand on the 
wheel, Harry, and leave my hand alone.” 

Then the voice of George from the back 
seat, rising above the roar of the motor. 
“Where shall we go after the play?” 

And then Helen Spencer, who had taken 
off her hat and allowed her short hair 
to flow in the wind, “Oh, let’s go to 
Hinkey Dink’s. It’s the best jazz in Paris. 
The nigger band can’t be beat and Mazie 
is dancing there. Besides, everyone we 
know will be at Hinkey Dink’s. It’s the 
only place anyone goes nowadays.” 


EHIND the shutters and the thick 

brocade of the second floor of Numéro 
— Boulevard Haussmann, the candles 
burned lower and lower in the midst of 
the dishes and wine glasses on the gilt 
table. But the light in the eye of old 
John Champion had taken on a queer 
unearthly tone. 

The old man sat leaning back a little 
in his chair, quietly, without making a 
sound. The food—all those delicacies 
brought in from the Glaci¢re—lay un- 
touched, turning cold beneath the candle 
light . . His own wine glass he had 
emptied, but the one that stood opposite, 
nest to that bouquet of violets, so in- 
visible, so fragrant, so fresh and wood- 
like (as if she had placed them before 
her on the table), remained untouched. 
He leaned back in his gilt chair and bowed 
his head. He felt very tired, for some 
reason, and it seemed that he had been 
slipping back, back, back, across all the 
desert of the years until at length he was 
overcome by a strange sensation of having 
left this old, weary body—of having in 
some way stepped out of it and become 


young again, a hoy of twenty-one in. a 
claret-colored waistcoat and a high collar 
who looked for all the world like young 
George. 

But the strangest thing—the thing which 
confused him and in a vague fashion filled 
him with alarm-——-was the fact that he 
seemed to be watching this boy who was 
really himself. He pressed both hands to 
his heatl. He closed his eyes. But it was 
no good; the boy still stood there . 
waiting, waiting. “And then slowly, the 
door opened and into the room came a 
lovely girl with fine black hair drawn 
back into a knot at the back of her 
beautiful neck. She stood for a moment, 
smiling, her cheeks bright with the flush 
that sometimes terrified him, throwing 
back her cape to greet him with that 
slow, tender look he knew so well. She 
stood there in her crinolines, her bonnet 
fallen back with the ribbons caught about 
her smooth, white throat. In one hand 
she carried a tiny muff and a great 
bouquet of fragrant purple violets. She 
was cool and lovely and on the fur of 
her tippet there were little flecks of snow 
which had not yet melted. She coughed 
faintly, in a deprecating fashion, as if it 
troubled her that the sound should ter- 
rify him. 

The old man stirred and spoke for the 
first time. 

“Tréne!”’ he said in a strange, soft voice. 
“Tréne!” 


T was midnight when George and Betty 

and the Harry Spencers fought their 
way through the heat and noise of the 
crowd to a table at Hinkey Dink’s. 

“T won’t have any trouble,” boasted 
Harry Spencer. “I knew Hinkey Dink 
when he was only a nigger bartender in 
Harlem.” 

And sure enough, there before them 
stood Hinkey Dink, (remembering per- 
haps that Harry Spencer was very rich 
and by no means parsimonious) an im- 
mense coal-black negro, showing his ex- 
panse of white teeth in a broad grin at 
the approach of the little party. Above 
the sound of “Red Hot Mamma!” blared 
out by a dozen saxophones and trom- 
bones, the big negro led them to a little 
table at one side where they seated them- 
selves, very hot and a little deafened, with 
their backs touching the backs of other 
Americans who sat squeezed into the lit- 
tle room. 

“This is the real stuff,” screamed Helen 
Spencer above the terrible din. She shook 
her tousled blond head. “I guess George 
and Betty are seeing life for the first time 
in Paris.’ Then she combed her hair, 
powdered her face, painted her lips and, 
seizing her husband by the arm, shouted 
in his ear. “They ought to meet Mazie. 
Go over and fetch her.” 

So Harry Spencer, while the others or- 
dered drinks concocted of gin and whiskey, 
made his uncertain way across. the 
crowded dance floor and brought back a 
mulatto girl in a short skirt with a tail 
attached to emphasize her resemblance 
to a monkey. She was introduced. 

“When are you going to dance?” 
screamed Helen Spencer. 

“Right away . Mis’ Spencer . . 
As soon as they turn down the lights.” 

The lights went down presently and 
Mazie, stepping into the red glare of a 
brilliant spotlight, began to dance, wildly, 
a barbaric dance. It was a wild dance, 
born in the jungles of Africa, and trans- 
lated into new figures and patterns. 

Above the whine of the saxophones, 
Harry Spencer leaned over to Betty and 
said, “Let’s go for a ride. We can slip 
out now and tell them we’ve gone for 
some air. They can get home all right.’ 

There was a struggle, for into the eyes 
of Betty there had come a vague loo! 
of terror at something which lay beyond 
her understanding, something—an_ in- 
definite, nameless terror— 

“You promised,” said Harry Spencer. 

“All right! I can’t bear it here.” 

And silently, Betty rose and followed 
him through the darkness into the street 
where the big red motor stood waiting. 

It was long after midnight when the 
car turned through the gate into the Bois 
de Boulogne and came at last to a halt 
under the thick trees [Turn to page 115] 
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LET’S GO TO 
HINKEY DINK’S 


[Continued from page 114] 


near the Grotto and Cascades. In the 
darkness Harry Spencer shut off the engine 
and leaning across, suddenly kissed her. 

The girl struggled. “Don’t Harry! 
Don’t!” 

“Don’t what? What do you mean?” 

“T don’t like it . . . I couldn’t bear it.” 

“You promised me,” he insisted. “You 
said, ‘We’ll lose the others and I’ll devote 
myself to you.’” 

“T can’t help a 

“So vou’ve turned prude . 
you were the real thing.” 

“Besides, it’s not right when we’ve just 
left Helen.” She was frightened. She 
could not say why. It was all different . 
so different from what she had imagined. 

Spencer laughed. “Don’t worry about 
Helen. She’s through with me. She’s 
divorcing me.” 

Betty turned. “But why, Harry? . 
You’ve only been married a year.” 

He laughed again. “She says we're tired 
of each other—and don’t fit anyway. I’m 
leaving the hotel tomorrow.” He took 
her hand, abruptly. “No, don’t preach to 
me. Maybe you’d marry me when I’m 
free again . . We could make a try of it.” 
He laughed again, with a tipsy air. 

“There’s nothing like trying, and if it 
didn’t go you could divorce me. As long 
as you marry every time, it’s all right . 
Nobody cares, nowadays.” 

But she forced him,in the end to take 
her, sobered and still touched by that 
vague terror, back to the Ritz. 

She did not sleep. She lay awake, toss- 
ing and still frightened, until the dawn 
came in across the little garden and the 
sounds of hot, overcrowded Paris, waken- 
ing slowly, began again. It would not be 
driven away—the terror—by trying to 
read, or by a shower of cold water or 
even by the breakfast which arrived at 
length. 

At ten o’clock, while she was dressing, 
there was a knock at the door and the 


. I just can’t.” 
. I thought 


’ sound of George’s voice, tired and rasping, 


came through the panelling. For a moment 
she fancied. that it carried an echo of her 
own terror. 

“Let me in!” he cried. “Let me in!” 

She opened the door and George, look- 
ing white and exhausted, but doing his 
best to put on a manly air, said, “I’ve 
bad news.” 

“Is it about Gramp?” 

George nodded. 

“He is dead! I know he is!” (She was 
really frightened now, in a way she un- 
derstood.) 

“Ves... «: Meydead.” 

She made a sudden movement toward 
the door leading into the sitting room. 

“He’s not there,” said George quietly. 
“He’s dead alone in an apartment in the 
Boulevard Haussmann. He didn’t dine 


-in his room. He went out before we left 


and never came back.” 

Betty, collapsing into a chair, began to 
cry hysterically. “I knew it,’ she kept 
saying. “I knew something had happened. 
I knew it last night while we were still 
at Hinkey Dink’s. . .” 

So George put his arms about the 
shoulders of this sister whom Gramp had 
asked him to protect—he would have to 
protect her now that Gramp was gone— 
and kissed her with a sudden, unaccus- 
tomed, brotherly affection. In the bright 
sunlight that streamed in through the 
windows, he sat beside her and told her 
the story. 

“Tt’s very queer,” he said, looking white 
and sobered as he drew to the end. “No 
one knows why he ordered dinner for two. 
There was a place laid for some one, but 
whoever it was for didn’t come. At the 
Agence Wolff, they said he asked for the 
key because he wanted an apartment. I 
can’t understand that, unless he had be- 
gun to be childish. The candles were burnt 
out and a waiter from the Glaciére found 
him sitting upright in a gilt chair beside 
the bed. One hand lay on the cover. The 
concierge said it looked as if he had been 
holding the hand of some one who lay in 
the bed . . . very ill. Only there wasn’t 
anyone. And the apartment, they say, 
smells of violets . . . fresh violets... . 
But there aren’t violets anywhere, not 
even in Paris, in the middle of August.” 
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open air, with the pleasant light from 
the setting sun streaking the new grass 
from which the snow had finally re- 
treated, what Layng had to tell would 
be less of a call upon his emotions than 
with four walls closing them in and the Homeward-bound 
Pennon flickering before them with the look of the Navy 
that Layng had lost. 

“He was hangin’ around,” began Layng, “same as always. 
I never went out with a single boy, all Easter. I just stuck 
around home. And, just before I came back to school, what 
do you think I heard her say to him? ‘I don’t know what 
Danny will say. And I do get so lonely.’ And then she 
said . . . Aw, slush! Byce, I just can’t say it. It makes me 
sick at my stomach!” 

“Aw shucks!” said Byce helplessly. 

“But what does she need him for when she’s got me? 
That’s what I’d like to know.” 

“T tell you what it is,” now volunteered the awakening 
Baron Remington. “She just wants him to yank her around 
when you're up here. That’s what it is. Women’re like that. 
They ain’t faithfui. She won’t want him for keeps—not after 
you get back there for the Summer.” 

The Baron was pleased that this theory appeared to lighten 
Layng’s burden. He had done his bit, the Baron had; and he 
again gave way to Byce, who continued throwing at the 
imaginary spot in the road, stones which were once more ac- 
curate. On their way back, Byce slapped Layng on the back. 

Tattoo . . . and lights must be out. They went to bed in a 
stillness that seemed to grow heavy with words that Layng 
did not speak. The lower section of the double-decker bunk 
creaked as Layng turned, and poked his flat pillow, and 
turned again. 

“I wish you’d stop talkin’, Byce,” he said at last. “I feel 
sorter funny in my—chest—and T wish you'd stop jabberin’.” 

This was unkind. Byce had not been talking for some time. 

“Oh! All right! If that’s the way you feel about it!” He 
turned over with an indignant bounce. 

Taps . . melancholy, beautiful . . wailing of lost 
homes. And Layng was weeping, in his lower section of the 
double-decker bunk, Byce could‘hear him, and it kept him 
awake. Now in a story, men didn’t cave in like that. Silly! 
The way things really happened—no punch— 


HEN boys have been drilling in the hot sun until their 

faces are red underneath their “tin hats” and their uni- 
forms are wet underneath their Sam Brown belts, boys from 
companies which had drilled better should have the sense 
to stay away. 

Up came Ffolliott, his hatchet-face one grinning sneer. 
Ffolliott belonged to a company which had drilled well. He 
opened his long arm . . He tried to enfold Layng in a 
mock embrace. 

“Welcome, brother!” he exclaimed dramatically. 

And then Ffolliott pulled from his pocket a crumpled 
letter and thrust it at Layng. 

“Look what I got from my old man,” he drawled. “Wants 
to know how I'd like 2 new Mama. Wants to know what 
I'd say io sharing your Mama with you. Wants to know 
how you and I'd like a big house together, with him and 
your Mama to make us as happy as happy can be. Wants to 
know if you and I aren’t such good friends that we’d love 
each other like two brothers.” 

Without a word, Layng walked off toward the barracks, 
his head down. Byce could not stand by and see Layng van- 
quished like this. He gave a hasty glance around. The Com- 
mandant was nowhere in sight. He doubled his fist, delivered 
a blow where it hurt Ffolliott most, and ran as fast as his 
accoutrements would allow after Layng. He leaned close, and 
put his arm across his roommate’s shoulders. 

“He’s lying,” he began. He did not believe that Ffolliott 
had been lying, but in a case like this to lie himself was to lie 
like a gentleman. 

Layng shook off the encircling arm. His voice, when he 
spoke, was too husky to break. It couldn’t reach the high notes. 

“He ain’t lyin’. i got a feelin’ inside that he ain’t lyin’.” 
He kicked at the dust. “I’ve lost my mother, that’s all. 
I'm all by myself now; that’s all.” 

Byce dreaded the moment when Layng’s eyes should rest 
on the Homeward-bound Pennon. The sight of the Navy 
flag would serve to rub it in on Layng. Sure enough! He 
took it down from the wall, and held it tightly to his breast. 

“Byce! It’s all I’ve got left!” 

There was something here that worried Byce. He climbed 
into his bunk, at bedtime, and tried not to think of it. But 
he was disturbed by a sound which came, at irregular inter- 
vals, from the lower section of the double-decker. This 
sound, dull but clicking, obtruded itself. He leaned over the 
side of his bunk and peered into the lower section. 

Layng was handling a small revolver. The wrappings from 
which he had taken it were spread out beside him. Byce un- 
derstood that this revolver was the package which Layng 
had hidden in his trunk; he recognized the peculiar shiny 
yellow of the paper wrappings. But Layng should not have 
such a thing out, even at night and in his own rcom. 

“Hi! There!” shouted Byce. But the shout was an under- 
tone, for the officer must not hear. “What you think you’re 
doin’ ?” 

“It’s mine! My father gave it to me. He said I was to 
have it when I got old enough to need it. And I took it out 
of the drawer where it stayed—Easter—and brought it here, 
because—because—I thought I might need it soon. And I 
got to—got to clean it. So there!” Layng was sullen, 


“Well, here, you put that thing up and stop clickin’ it 
under my head! You hear? You stop it now!” 

There was another click, as Layng snapped the cylinder 
into place. 

“Didn’t I tell you to stop that?” Byce jumped from his 
bed and advanced threateningly. 
seize the revolver. 


He put out his hand to 


HOMEWARD BOUND PENNON 


[Continued from page 22] 


“Look out! It’s loaded!” cried Layng. He jerked his hand 
behind his back, as Byce thrust his own arms around the 
other slim figure and struggled for possession of the revolver. 

“Loaded—nothin’! What you have it loaded for, in your 
trunk? Give it here! Give it here, I say!” 

“Now you’ve done it!” Layng, aghast, was staring at 
Byce. And Byce’s hand, clapped over the muzzle of the 
smoking revolver, was bleeding freely from a flesh wound 
in the side of the palm. The room was filled with the acrid 
smell of powder, the air still quivered from the shot that 
had rung through the sleeping barracks. 


YCE was thinking this over when he got out of the hos- 

pital and found that Layng was to be expelled. He talked 

to the Commandant about it. The Commandant’s kind face 
was stern. 

“Layng was disobeying regulations by bringing the revolver 
into the school,” he told Byce. “A boy who would be guilty 
of so flagrant a breach of military law is not fit to be a 
cadet. I have asked him for some reasonable explanation. He 
refuses to answer.” 

“But, sir—” And then Byce pressed his lips together in 
horror at himself. He had been about to play Layng false. 
He knew why Layng had not answered, why he had not told 
the Commandant about his mother and Ffolliott’s father. 
Layng had been ashamed. He did not want it to get out 
around the school. 

The Commandant was speaking. “Layng must go,” he was 
saying. 

Byce leit the office. He had a sick feeling in his stomach. 
He should have let Layng go on clicking that revolver under 
his head. But he had squealed out at Layng, and fought 
for the pistol; and now it was Layng and not himself who 
was in trouble. He must do something to get him out of the 
scrape. 

A Congressman, now; they were tremendously powerful. 
Or a Senator. A Senator could do something. He had heard 
tales of Senators having been appealed to, when people were 
in trouble. But Layng had no Congressman—no Senator. 
He was a Navy boy; he did not belong anywhere. Layng 
had often told him so, when Byce was bragging, in the Civics 
class, about his Representative. In all of Washington, Layng 
had no man to look out for him. 





DIPLOMAS FOR SALE 
[Continued from page 14] 


schools will not long be allowed to befoul the very name 
of what has proved to be one of the very best and most 
neatly fitting of the devices invented by democracy to keep 
its citizenry up to the necessary standard of information. 
Those rotten members—and they certainly smell to heaven 
—are examples of what unchecked, unintelligent, naked 
commercialism at its worst can do, when excited by the 
smell and taste of real money. Commercialism at its best—a 
most remarkably acute, sound, and intelligent force when its 
own interests are concerned—must certainly take some steps 
to protect those interests. 

It is easy enough to say that something must be done, but 
what can be done? The public’s never-satisfied greed for 
wild-cat investment securities is proof enough that -one 
sucker is still born every minute. In spite of Blue Sky laws, a 
great many widows and orphans still buy holes in the sand 
masquerading as oil-wells, or building lots under water at 
high tide. And with stocks and bonds, there is always the 
fixed money-value on which to base a test of security. How 
can any law be drafted which shall decide whether or not 
a school is prepared to deliver such an impalpable thing 
as education ? 

Perhaps there is little hope from the Law—except in re- 
fusing charters to the most openly fraudulent degree-grant- 
ing “colleges.” But if we look at the history of investments, 
we see what may perhaps be the way out for correspon- 
dence schools. Fifty years ago the small investor who had 
five hundred dollars of savings had about as small a chance 
of getting it safely put out at interest as today a young 
mechanic has of getting his money’s worth in correspondence 
school instruction. He might or he might not. Today, the 
small investor can still throw his money away. Nobody can 
ever wholly protect a man from his own folly. But he has 
a great many honest helpers ready and anxious to advise 
him. The honest men in the investment business are con- 
stantly giving the widest publicity to the methods of shar- 
pers. The banks furnish free advice. No reputable news- 
paper will publish investment advertisements without a 
pretty thorough investigation as to their reliability. A great 
many magazines furnish advice to anyone who writes to ask 
for it, advice given either free or for a very small sum. It 
is not too much to say that from having hardly a China- 
man’s chance fifty years ago, the small investor now has no 
one but himself to blame if he makes a foolish investment. 

Why couldn’t the same sort of methods be applied in the 
matter of correspondence schools? Why couldn’t the honest 
schools (and they are many) take it upon themselves to 
clean up the business by the greatest frankness in showing 
what they have to offer, and in stating what is done with the 
money paid for tuition. Why wouldn’t publicity do its 
usual cleansing work here as elsewhere? Some figures as to 
what actually happens to those who enroll and pay tuition 
might be worth any amount of legal investigation and re- 
striction. Also, why couldn’t the magazines of the widest 
circulation constantly proclaim the fact that some schools 
give a fair return for the money they receive, and others 
do not? 
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But wait a minute . . . Byce caught 
his breath. The President was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy!. Maybe, if the President knew 
that Layng had tried to keep him 
from grabbing that pistol—and that it had not been stub- 
bornness which had kept Layng from telling the Comman- 
dant what he asked—then, when the President understood 
all this, maybe he would forgive him for breaking military 
regulations and’ let him have another chance. Layng would 
not object to his telling the President, surely; the President 
did not know the fellows in the school—and it was the 
fellows in the school who must never know about Layng’s 
mother and Ffolliott’s father. 

Byce arose hastily and rushed back up the hill to the 
post-office. He borrowed a sheet of paper and an envelope 
from the Postmistress. He left the ‘post-office with his shoul- 
ders back and his chest out. 

He smiled mysteriously at Layng, when he at last pushed 
past the Corporal on guard. 

“Tt’s all right,” he whispered. “You'll be all right; I’ve 
seen to it.” 

Mystery enveloped him for the rest of the week. And 
then, after four days, there was a stir in the corridor, and 
the Corporal stood aside and shouldered his drawn bayonet 
as Mrs. Layng ran into the room. She had reached the 
huddled figure in the chair and had seized the tousled head 
in her arms, before Layng had had time to turn around and 
see who it was. 

“My baby!” she exclaimed. Byce did not know whether she 
was laughing or crying, but he thought that she was doing 
both. “Did you think your mother would go back on you? 
Did you think your mother would do anything—anything 
—you didn’t want her to do?” And Layng forgot to object 
to being called her baby. Layng was hugging his mother as 
hard as he could, and winking hard to keep from crying with 
her. “Oh Danny!” she sobbed, drawing him so tightly into 
her arms that it was a wonder she could manage it, she was 
so small and he was such a great boy. “Oh! Danny ! I didn’t 
know you were unhappy ¥-. 

Layng twisted in her arms until he could look into her 
face. 

“You mean you ain’t goin’ to marry him?” He was stern, 
and still skeptical. And Byce listened for her answer; for he 
was stern and skeptical too. Women could not be faithful. 
He knew it. 

Mrs. Layng shook her head. Then she looked straight into 
Layng’s accusing eyes and kissed him. And to Byce that 
kiss seemed a little like church music; it made him feel 
solemn, and prickly along his spine. 

“What made you change your mind?” asked Layng. 
Already his burdens were lifting. His tone was almost what 
Byce had known of old, before Ffolliott’s father had crossed 
their path. _ 

Mrs. Layng turned upon Byce a bright smile that carried 
with it the same suggestion of church music. 

- “Your friend! Your real friend—a truer friend than, your 
mother had been, for he knew when you were unhappy!” she 
said, still smiling at Byce. She pulled from her bag the letter 
whose address was wreathed with flourishes. She unfolded it. 

Byce’s throat constricted. 

“The Naval Aide at the White House sent this to me,” she 
continued. “Would you like to hear what your good friend 
wrote to the Commander-in-Chief ?” 

“Aw—” expostulated Byce. In an agony of embarrassment, 
he stammered and blushed. He had done nothing that any 
fellow wouldn’t do for a friend. And now she was making a 
big thing of it. His confusion was almost unbearable as 
she read. 

. . I don’t want anything for myself, for I’ve got a 
Representative and a Senator. But he hasn’t got a thing on 
earth, even a mother, for she’s going to marry and he don’t 
know how he’ll stand it with a new father, and a new brother 
he always fights with . . There isn’t anybody to get 
him out of this scrape here at school, because his father 
died a long time ago . . . . Won’t you please help him out 
because he’s Navy, and because it wasn’t his fault that I 
shot my hand with that gun? He wouldn’t have brought the 
gun to school if he hadn’t needed it when he was in such 
trouble at home. And he won’t tell the Commandant because 
he is so ashamed of his mother . . .’ That’s the reason,” 
finished Mrs, Layng. 

“And you’re sure you ain’t goin’ to marry him?” persisted 
Layng. His eyes were still fixed upon her face which went 
from white to red and back to white again. 

“Quite sure, my darling.” 

“And you don’t need anybody but me?” 

“Nobody but you! Never again anybody but you! Danny, 
I’ve found out that you mean more than the rest of the 
world, you see . . . .” She began to cry again, and put her 
head on his shoulder— “My little boy—”; and he looked 
out of the window. It made him have a choking feeling, 
some way. Layng was not her little boy; he was not any- 
body’s little boy; but it made him feel odd and choky. She 
was foolish. She had gone ahead and got Layng into this 
scrape, and now she was crying over it! But he thought that 
he had better look out of the window for a few moments 
longer. 

Then Mrs. Layng watched Byce for awhile. She came 
nearer to him, under pretense of straightening the top of the 
bureau. Byce was afraid that she meant to ask him why he 
wrote the letter. But what she whispered in his ear was: 

“John, when Danny was working with that piste , was 
he—was he—thinking of—hurting himself?” Byce could 
scarcely hear her. 

“Aw, gee!” he said, scandalized. 

She was foolish to think that. People did not do things 
like that in real life. In stories, now . . . But this was no 
story. She would have found out, in a story, that she did not 
like Ffolliott’s father because he was fat. 
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“IT HAD COME almost to the point of a breakdown. 
Constipation and indigestion kept me continually wretched. 

“For some time gas had been bothering me so that I was 
not even sleeping regularly. [ was told I must watch my 
diet'or I never would get well. 
| “Finally I asked a doctor what he thought of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. ‘Eat all the yeast you want,’ he said, ‘It’s 
what you need.’ 

“I began. To my surprise in only a few days I felt a 
change for the better. Now my constipation has disap- 
peared and with it all the other troubles. No more gas. 
My appetite is good. I sleep well. And I have a wonderful 
new store of energy.” 


Mrs. Pauline Siegenthaler, Oakland, Calif. 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST keeps the whole digestive 
and intestinal tract clean. Remember that it is a 
food, not a medicine. 


The millions of tiny yeast plants in every cake are care- 


” ‘Just what you need’ 


doctor said” 


fully grown in a rich extract of malt and grain. They have 
a health-giving effect on the whole system. Day after 
day, they counteract the poisons of putrefaction and 
strengthen the intestinal muscles so that they can per- 
form their normal work again. 


Then your skin clears, digestive troubles vanish, the 
energy that is your birthright is yours again! 

This is the simple, natural way to counteract intestinal 
poisoning and to rid yourself of the many ailments that 
result from it. 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly. You can get it at 
any grocer’s. Buy two or three days’ supply at a time and 
keep in a cool, dry place. Start this health-giving diet 
today. 


Write for a free copy of the latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. F-44, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St.,. New York. 





FROM THE HEART of the Old South came 








this letter: “Two years ago I had a very 
severe case of influenza. This left me in an 










extremely run down physical state. I suffered 
especially from indigestion, I was weak and 
nervous—tired all the time... 

“T remembered the success I had had with 
Yeast on a previous occasion. I began again, 
taking a cake in a glass of sweet milk three 
times a day. 

“Within two weeks I noticed a marked im- 
provement. My energy and endurance were 
greatly increased. At the end of five weeks I 
was entirely we//, I have not been troubled 
with any of the disagreeable symptoms since. 
I owe my present good health to Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast and! sincerely hope others may 
be benefited as I have been.” 

















Euizasetu M, Crow, Birmingham, Alabama 















| Mrs. Pautine SIEGENTHALER and 
©) her three lovely children enjoying a 
4 picnic lunch at a pleasant spot near 
San Francisco 






Irvin S. Coss, the famous author 
“IT WAS my wife who converted me to yeast cakes. Before 
she successfully overcame my counter-arguments, she had 
convinced all the other members of the household. 

“T insisted that there was nothing wrong with me. 

“She insisted that no matter how well I felt I’d feel better 
if I tried yeast cakes. She pointed to her own case and to 
the cases of several about us as evidence. So, I decided that 
i might as well humor the woman. 

“T promised to try yeast for a time regularly—dissolved 
in water. I kept the contract faithfully. 

“Soon I had to confess that daily yeast--or something— 
was giving my system a desirable stimulation. It seemed to 
me that my head was clearer, that I had more zest for work, 
I had more zest for play, more zest for everything that 
entered into my life. So, on my own motion, I elected to 
continue the treatment. 

“T have continued it ever since. I expect to keep on con- 
tinuing it. I do not pretend to know just what desirable 
effects a yeast cake produces in the body but, so far as 1 am 
concerned, I know that it does produce them—that I have 
greater bodily vigor, greater capacity for working at my 
trade, greater enthusiasm for the job of living, greater fervor 
for enjoyments than I had before.” 

Irvin S, Cops, New York City 


This easy way to have your rightful health 


Fat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every day, 
one cake before each meal. Eat it on crackers, in fruit juice, 
water or milk, or just plain in small pieces. For constipation 
physicians say it is best to dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not scalding) before meals and before going to bed. (Be 
sure that a regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually become unnecessary, 
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ODAY the noisy revolt against parental 

judgment and authority by the girl of 

about sixteen years is standardized. it 
touches homes of all classes, it harasses parents 
in their sleep. The self-willed girl’s patter usu 
ally runs thus: She is entitled to her fling 
Other girls are treated better than she is. Her 
parents are the meanest ever. They don’t. 
want her to be happy. Times have changed. 
She knows what she is doing. She is perfectly 
able to take care of herself. 

Recently I heard a woman police captain 
talk about young girls who come under her 
charge. Each one of them, she averred, is ab- 
solutely sure that she is entirely competent to 
take care of herself up to the moment’ of her 
downfall. Never until the worst has happened 
does she doubt her own self-sufficiency to meet every problem. 

Now, how can agonized mothers prevail against their 
daughter’s egotism? They cannot do so by direct methods 
and it is folly for them to waste their time and energy in the 
attempt. 

Human beings of all ages have certain emotions which 
cannot be put out of action by a frontal attack. Parents 
cannot keep a girl from doing risky things merely by de- 
manding obedience. There is no force on earth which will 
compel an indiscreet girl to change her mind about her right 
to any kind of a good time she wants. No warning, no 
appeal to conscience, to duty, to virtue, to affection will in- 
fluence a girl once she sets out in pursuit of a good time 
with men. (For that reason an evil man finds the primrose 
path an easy one). 

Force antagonizes a wayward girl. Nagging makes her 
sullen and defiant. Preaching makes her scofi—she doesn't 
want to be goody-goody. Discipline makes her lie. Perhaps 
nothing worse“can happen in any family than to have parents 
and children arraigned against each other. 

What then? Diplomacy, however painful, expensive, ex- 
asperating. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: My young daughter is acquiring 
the drink habit. She has been seen drunk on a couch at the 
club. Al home I have caught her taking what she calls “a 
pick-me-up.” I remonstrate and she says I am out-of-date. I 
weep and she laughs. Is there no argument which will touch 
her?—Heartsick. 


Yes, if you keep off a high ethical platiorm; if you do not 
arouse a spirit of cpposition in her; and most important of 
all, if you do not cry over her. 

Just casually and quietly bewail the fact that her com- 
plexion is falling off, that her flesh is getting flabby, that she 
looks tired, listless. And wonder why! Just as casually, some 
other day, comment on how her gin drinking companions 
are losing their looks: “Poor dears! Still so young!” 

Preaching and teaching will not do one particle of good, 
but the idea that alcohol ruins youth and beauty has cured 
more than one giddy girl of tippling. 

Now I am not arguing that parents should abandon their 
foolhardy daughters to fate and consequences. I am not say- 
ing that nothing can be done for the young things who pro- 
test parental authority, although I admit that some cases 
seem hopeless. ; 

I am only trying to make it clear that some of the old 
correctional methods today avail nothing. I am protesting 
against futility and indicating the methods by which im- 
petuous, ignorant, emotional girls may be saved a vast amount 
of humiliation and suffering. 

Many conscientious parents have discovered that they can 
accomplish most through suggestion and substitution, Sane 
persons do not run into smallpox. To investigate immoraiity 
is as dangerous. The experiences are equally unnecessary. 


TALK IT OVER!’ 




















Wrnoxa Witcox 


LETS TALK IT OVER! 


BY 
x2 WINONA WILCOX 3X 


Living is in itself the great adventure. If life looks dull, 
drab, unendurable, is it not because we regard whatever 
happens to us as necessarily trivial and unimportant? There 
are, however, no commonplace lives, only commonplace 
ways of regarding experience. * * ® Upon this page the 
adventurous may comfort and encourage those who are 
troubled and confused, disappointed and afraid. “LET’S 
If an immediate personal discussion 
by mailis preferred, send a stamped and addressed envelope 
to Winona Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 


Street, New York City. 
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That is the kind of suggestion which sets even a moron’s 
imagination to functioning. 

And thoughtful parents go to great personal trouble and 
much expense in substituting wholesome for vicious amuse- 
ments and making the same attractive. Also they surround 
the unruly girl with worth while friends and thus, unknown 
to her, rob her of undesirable companions. 

It is extremely hard for sensible fathers and mothers to 
work in this roundabout way but it is possible for them to 
succeed by doing so. 

Just why is this circumvention imperative ? 

Well, it is waste of effort to appeal to a madcap’s judg- 
ment and common sense, because she hasn’t any when senti- 
ment seethes in her. She then is a bundle of emotions, often 
she prides herself upon being just that. 

Emotion blocks reason. When we feel intensely we do not 
balance the right and the wrong of conduct. Sixteen has 
just discovered her emotions and she enjoys them. She 
wants to feel and she hates to think, because honest thought 
interferes with thrill. 

Of course she has no idea that she is caught in one of 
nature’s cleverest traps. 

Father and mother often blame a child for feelings she 
cannot control. Quite often the distracted parent finds it 
essential to control his own feelings before it is possible to 
circumvent the modern revolt on his own sector of the 
front. The flank movement consists in finding proper inter- 
ests which also are alluring, in keeping the girl busy with 
things she likes to do, in developing her talent and her am- 
bition if she has any. 

Some of the contrary girls who create endless trouble for 
their families have a thyroid defect and a few of them are 
morons. A physician can do a good deal for the endocrine 
cases; under treatment they quiet down, but only eternal 
vigilance and angelic patience can keep the easy-going merons 
out of trouble. 

Diplomacy in place of discipline? Many parents of the 
old school will insist that I am entireiy wrong, that this 
pain’ :] campaigning is absurd. Well, let’s talk it over! 

Girls today frankly aver that they can’t help feeling and 
doing what their ancestresses managed not to do, however 
they may have felt. 

Unfortunately the girls who are most “human” in their 
vehavior, that is lax, are not well enough informed about the 
impermanence of human emotions to guess where they are 
drifting. 

In my own lifetime, I have seen women supposedly con- 
quer the business world. But it seems to me that the eco- 








nomic independence which woman long fought 
for has not freed her from man as her master. 
She simply has changed masters. For the “des- 
pot” in the home—tather, brother or husband, 
she has substituted the “tyrant” in the office. 
She has transferred her allegiance from the 
man who chose her to the man she herself 
selects; but in so doing has she freed herself 
from the domination of the male? 

I wonder. I doubt. Over and over have I 
seen employed women produce marvellous re- 
sults but it was no ambition to succeed in 
business for its own sake which actuated them. 
Time and again it was devotion to “the boss” 
and the desire to win his approval. Other 
times it was less a yearning for economic in- 
2 _ dependence than a determination to keep a 
position which permitted daily contact with the opposite sex. 

This is an unwelcome idea which women like to evade. 

Certainly the shoe is not for those it does not fit. 

_This page is supposed to be written for the attention of 
cirls and women and not for the amusement or illumination 
of men; nevertheless, hundreds of men write to me. They 
know the ways of their kind and most of them approve the 
conservative brand of morality here followed. Writes a man: 


Those of us past middle life know—and this withow 
argument concerning the trend of human affairs—that this 
year 1927 is headed straight for lawlessness in the sex rela- 
tion, I did not know until lately that any magazine had the 
courage to give space to frank cnd rational discussions of 
such matters. More power to your page in McCall’s—P. 


Why are men more conservative than women? Because 
they are better informed than women about sex and do 
not evade hard truths which women refuse to admit. Let us 
consider a few more of these unwelcome facts. 

Our new moralists scorn that virtue which they cannot 
achieve. They bestow their derision upon chastity, purity and 
self-discipline. And while their opinion does not worry the 
adult mind, it often influences the immature character to 
its detriment. Many a nice girl who at heart is fastidious. 
wears down under this pressure of ridicule and becomes com- 
mon. But would she if she possessed more than the favorite 
selected facts about love and passion? 

When a man proposes that which any good girl ought to 
resent, let her not suppose that it is her own particular 
charm which has brought him to this pass. Most girls think 
that it is. They are unaware that the man has no such de- 
lusion. Let the girl swallow the disagreeable truth that any 
other attractive woman with whom the man might happen 
to be associated would be open to the same proposal. 

Then, if she can rationalize, she may get somewhere neat 
the real truth: the man cares’ only for himself. 

No large per cent of the “free love” about which youth 
glibly gabbles today is anything more than sensuality, and 
the men know it, though the girls may not. There’s nothing 
new and nothing free about passion, It is as old as man and 
it spells slavery, not liberty. “For men shall be lovers ol 
their own selves”—was written‘ centuries ago—“ever learn- 
ing and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.’ 

There are radicals who claim that we are passing through 
a moral revolt. There are other persons, quite unafraid ol 
being called conservatives, who call the revolt immoral. 
Both sides admit that morals fluctuate. People living in an 
age of science cannot possibly shape their conduct according 
to rules developed in an age of superstition. 

But this I contend about the new morality—it is based upon 
half the truths about life, upon that half which is linked with 
desire. And it does not and cannot function for the well- 
being of woman unless it connects up with the disagreeable 
facts about sex which now are ignored or glossed over. 
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oSaniats the world over—pay what you will—you can 
buy no finer oil than MAZOLA for all salad dressings 


SEND FOR 


THIS Send this coupon with 10 cents (stamps or coin) to Corn 
Products Refining Co., P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station, 
REMARKABLE New York City, and you will receive your copy of Ida 
Bailey Allen’s New Book of 112 pages, **The Modern 

Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.’’ 





MIXING A CAKE IS EASIER 
THAN IT USED TO BE 


Remember how slowly you started? You had to 
cream the shortening before it was soft enough to 
mix with the sugar. 

We thought it would be a good idea to make 
Snowdrift so creamy in the first place that it would 
mix with the sugar right away. And so we did. q 

‘ Snowdrift comes to you just right for mixing. And 
Snowdrift stays that way whether it’s in the refrig- 
erator or in the warmth of the kitchen. It always 
obeys the spoon easily. 

Creamy Snowdrift is so fresh and sweet and 
good-—to-eat that it makes delicious cakes. And it 
is so shining-white and good-looking that it tempts 
you to inake a cake the minute you open the can. 
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